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ST. PAUL. 


FIRST ATTACK ON PAGANISM. 


Wes left the Apostle in the bosom 
of the church at Antioch—a church 
already completely formed, and in 
full possession of its powers as 
exercised by certain individuals 
divinely ordained for their dis- 
charge. 

The first information of a sys- 
tematic order of church govern- 
ment is given us partly in the 
statement that in the church at 
Antioch there were prophets and 
teachers,' but more completely in 
the statement made by St. Paul 
when writing to the Corinthian 
Christians, to whom he declares 
that God had set in the church— 
first, apostles ; secondly, prophets ; 
thirdly, teachers; and beside that, 
power was given to some to work 
miracles, to heal the sick, to help, 
to govern, to speak with divers 
tongues. In the passage before us, 
however, which records the public 
ordination of St. Paul for the hea- 
then mission, a distinction is made 
between prophets and teachers. In 
the New- Testament sense of the 
word the prophet is not only a pre- 
dicter of coming events, as in the 
Old Testament, but more particu- 
larly one who, under the special 
influence of the Holy Spirit, re- 
veals things before unknown? The 
teachers, however, took care of the 


Acts xiii, 1. 


converts, and instructed them more 
fully in Christian truth. 

Amongst these teachers and pro- 
phets the following are named: 
Barnabas, Simeon Niger, Lucius of 
Cyrene (who is probably the same 
as the Lucius mentioned in Romans 
xvi. 21), Manaen (the foster-brother 
of Herod the Tetrarch), and Saul. 
The ritual followed by the early 
Christians was very simple. We 
are told they ministered to the Lord, 
prayed, and fasted ; and during the 
course of this spiritual worship it 
was revealed to them that they 
should separate from the community 
Barnabas and Saul, to be mission- 
aries to the heathen. Then, after 
fasting and prayer, these prophets 
and teachers laid their hands on 
the chosen ones, and sent them 
away. 

This custom of laying on of hands 
was not a new one created especially 
for the Christian Church, but it 
existed far back to the very earliest 
history of the chosen people, in 
those sacrificial ceremonies which 
were revealed by the Lord to Moses 
as divine ordinations for the people 
of Israel: in that the animals about 
to be sacrificed were consecrated 
by the laying on of the priests’ 
hands.* This ancient custom was 
also adopted by our Lord when he 


* xpoQ: dicitur in N. T. de viris qui sacro ardore abrepti verba faciunt spectantia 
ad alios divinis aut futuris edocendos atque hoe ipso ardore xpoQnrng differt a dudag- 


ABQ: 


Wahl Clavis N.T. ii. 416. See Myer Comment: tber die Apostelgeschichte, 


p. 260. Lange, Bibelwerk Apostelg. p. 218, 219. 
* Exod. xxix. 15; Levit. viii. 14, 15; xvi. 21. 
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healed the sick ;! when he blessed 
little children ;? when he endowed 
his disciples with the same power ; 
by virtue of which we find in later 
times the Apostles doing the same 
thing—Peter and John laying their 
hands upon the Samaritan converts, 
and Ananias upon the converted 
Saul ; it was so used also by Paul 
himself, who laid his hands upon 
the converts at Ephesus; and so, 
also, later in his career, when he 
cured the father of Publius, the 
governor of the island of Melita. 
It was therefore in keeping with a 
pre-ordained custom that when the 
teachers and prophets of the Church 
at Antioch consecrated Barnabas 
and Saul as divinely-appointed mis- 
sionaries to the heathen, it was 
done so by the act of laying on of 
hands. Ne or was the power of this 
act limited to consecration or healing 
of the sick ; but it had astill higher 
power, in that it was the medium 
through which the recipient might 
be brought into communion with 
the Holy Ghost.‘ 

Nor were the supernatural gifts 
of the early Church confined to pro- 
phecy or teaching. They had also 
the gift of exhortation (#apaxangis) : 
of governing (xpcoraoss or xuPépynois, 
1 Cor. xii. 28); of speaking the 
word of wisdom (Aéyos coQias) ; the 
word of knowledge (Adyos yvacsas, 
1 Cor. xii. 8); of faith (rior, 1 
Cor. xii. 9); power of healing (xpispa 
taiauerwy) ; power to work miracles 
(tvepynpeara dvvamewy, 1 Cor. xii. 10) ; 
discerning of spirits (Qsaxpiorg wvev- 
wera); divers kinds of tongues 
(yevn yAwoowy); and interpretation 
of tongues. 

In these days it is a matter of im- 
possibility with many to harmonise 
these extraordinary endowments be- 
stowed upon the early Christian 
Church with their modern intuitions 
and that great discovery of modern 
times, that in this world, which 
had no positive creation, and is of 
eternal duration, there is no room 
for a miracle : nothing supernatural 
can possibly interfere with the un- 
alterable laws of Nature. 
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But if these powers did not exist 
among the early Christians, then, 
the existence and development of 
Christianity — its ultimate victory 
over the two opposing elements of 
Judaism and Paganism—are inex- 
plicable mysteries. 

And so as regards this ordination 
of Saul to his great work amongst 
the pagans. It was no mere formal 
ceremony or rite, nor was it a thing 
done by any human foresight ; but, 
as we are told, it was done by divine 
inspiration in answer to the prayers 
of that earliest Church amongst the 
pagans at Antioch. The whole life 
and work of Paul is a living, incon- 
trovertible proof of this. That he 
conquered all Judaistic opposition, 
and overturned every phase of 
paganism in the countries through 
which he passed—in Syria, in 
Asia Minor, in Cyprus, Macedonia, 
Greece, and Rome— must compel 
us to believe that this great work 
was not a result of mere human 
energy, boldness, or zeal, but that 
these qualities, as they existed in 
the personality of Paul, were under 
the supreme guidance of a power 
mightier than he. 

After their ordination the two 
apostles went from Antioch to Se- 
lucia, at the mouth of the Orontes, 
where they took ship for Cyprus, 
which, being the natiye place of 
Barnabas, was naturally chosen as 
the first spot where these mission- 
aries to the heathen would com- 
mence their attack on paganism. 
What the peculiar form of paganism 
was which prevailed at Cyprus we 
shall now examine. 

In the remains of ancient art in 
the island there are confirmations 
of what we read in history—that 
many immigrations of different peo- 
ple passed overand settled in Cyprus, 
each exerting a certain influence 
upon its existing religion and cus- 
toms. Long before any Hellenic set- 
tlement the island had been occupied 
by Phenicians,> Cilicians,® Aigyp- 
tians,’ and Phrygians ;* and from 
this latter connection, as Cyprus 
was rich in metal, especially brass, 





1 Matt. ix. 18. Luke iv. 40; xiii. 13. 
® Matt. xix. 13, 15. 
3 Mark xvi. 18. 

5 Joseph, Hist. i. 6. Herodot. vii. 90. 
7 Porphyry, De Abstin. ii, 54; iv. 8. 

* Diodor. Sicul. iii. 58, 


Mark v. 23; vi. 5. 


* Acts viii. 17-19; ix. 12-17. 


® Tacit. Hist. ii. 3. 
Euseb. Prep. Evan, iv, 16. 
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the Corybantes, the metal-working 
priests of the Phrygian, Cybele, 
Mother of the gods, came to this 
island, as did the Phenicians before 
them, to work its mines ;! and one 
of their influences was, that they 
introduced into the peculiar Venus 
worship of Cyprus the flute-playing 
and oryiastic dances peculiar to the 
worship of Cybele. ‘That box-wood 
flutes (gAvjos abaos) were in use with 
them, we know trom Cratinus the 
younger,’ and that the dance came 
from Phrygia. and was called by the 
Cyprians Pyriche, we learn from 
the Scholiast on Pindar. The Tel- 
chines, also connected with metal- 
seeking races, settled here ;* and, 
finally, the Cretans and Carians. 
By the time of Herodotus the 
Greeks had settled there, in that 
amongst the races of which the 
Cyprians were a mixture, he en- 
numerates people from Salamis, 
Athens, and Cythnus;° and we 
know from other sources that in 
addition to these the Dorian colonies 
of the Lacedemonians—the Secyo- 
nians and Argives, also settled 
there. The Persians, too, invaded 
it; but at the time of Alexander 
the Great it was divided into nine 

rincipalities. It was then sub- 
jected to the Macedonian power.® In 
the time of the Maccabees it be- 
longed to the kingdom of the Ptole- 
mies.’ Cato the elder subjected it 
to the Roman domination.’ Under 
Augustus Caesar it became an Im- 
perial province, governed by a Pra- 
tor ;° but soon after he restored it 
to the people, and we henceforth 
read in the Acts (xiii. 7) of a Pro- 
Consul at Cyprus. 

The apostles landed at the Port of 
Salamis, or, strictly speaking, at 
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Diaenutrion, as the spot where 
ships discharged their cargo was 
called. 

This city is renowned in antiquity, 
being closely connected with the 
legends of the birth of Ajax, and 
those of Teucros, his brother. They 
were the sons of Telamon, king of 
the island of Salamis. off the shores 
of Attica: they were both at the 
Trojan war, and because Teucros 
did not avenge the death of his 
brother, his father banished hit 
from the kingdom, and he sottlen 
at Cyprus, and built the city of 
Salamis, called so from his native 
country ; so we find, as early as 
CEschylus, this city was famous, as 
he enumerates it, with Paphos and 
Soli, where he says Darius was 
lord of the cities of Venus, Paphos, 
Soli, and Salamis. 


Kuxplas re woasis, 
TlaQov, 432 Bcrous 
Larauive re. 


One of the last tragedies of 
(Eschylus was based upon the in- 
cidents of the lives and the fate of 
these brothers: it was called Zava- 
ives, the third of a trilogie which 
include the struggle for the arms of 
Ajax, the Thracian women, or the 
death of Ajax, and the Salamians, 
or the fate of Teucros, the brother 
of Ajax.!° 

At Salamis there was a form of 
Zeus worship of the worst kind, in 
that men were sacrificed to the god 
—a custom which was not abolished 
till Hadrian’s time. Lactantius says 
that it was established there > 
Teucros, by whom it was handed 
down to posterity, and only abo- 
lished in the time of Hadrian." 

The apostles remained for some 





1 Servius ad Virg. Gineas iii. 311. 








Corybantes ab wre appellatos, quod apud 


Cyprum mons sit eris ferax quem Cyprii corium vocant. 


2 Athenzus Deipnosoph. iv. 177. 


* Pindari Carmina Pyth. ii. 127, ed. Beck., gy rapa xvapiols xpuruv Asyeobocs 
Gore Tapa thy wupdy ths wuppixns To Gvopeee béabas. 


* Strabo xiv. 654; Diod. Sic. v. 55. 
5 Herodot. vii. 90. 
7 Livy, xlv. 12. 


Diodor. Siculus, xvi. 42. 
Joseph. Antiq. xiii. 10, 4. 


8 Strabo xiv, 684. Dio. Cassius, xxxviii- 31. 


® Strabo, xiv. 685. 


10 See Welcker, Die Aischylische Trilogie, pp. 310, 438. 


UU Lactant, De Falsa Religione. 


Apud Cypri Salaminam humanam hostiam Jovi 


Theucrus immolavit idque sacrificium posteris tradidit, quod est nuper Hadriano im- 


perante sublatum. See Tacitus Anna), 


. 62, 


Strabo xiv. 672. 
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time in this city, preaching the 
gospel in the synagogues of the 

ews, of whom there were a great 
number settled in the island, as, 
indeed, all over the Roman empire. 
This dispersion of the Jews was 
one of the means preordained for 
the spread of Christianity amongst 
the heathen. Long before the 
coming of Christ the Jews in the 
Grecian and Roman empires had 
won proselytes from the heathen. 
At Antioch they were very nu- 
merous. Innumerable inscriptions 
taken from Grecian and Roman 
tombs prove that their occupants 
were “‘ metuentes religione judaice.” 
Ovid alludes to it by saying that in 
Rome the young nobles frequented 
Jewish synagogues, where many of 
the most beautiful women of the 
city were to be seen. Persius mocks 
the citizens who attended the Sab- 
bath of the circumcised,! and Ju- 
venal speaks of Romans who were 
circumcised and followed the Jewish 
religion, which had been handed 
down in the books of Moses.? Taci- 
tus utters bitter words of scorn 
against the “ transgressi in morem 
Judeorum ;”* and Dio Cassius no- 
tices the vast spread of this religion 
in the Roman Empire ;* Seneca also 
said that so great was the influence 
of the religion of this “ sceleratissime 
gentis,” that “‘ per omnes jam terras 
recepta sit: victi victoris leges dede- 
runt.”> It was therefore quite na- 
tural that the Apostles should go 
first to the Jews at Salamis; and 
we may conclude that from their 
short stay there, they were not 
successful, and passed through the 
island to the high seat of paganism, 
at Paphos, where they found the 
heathen more receptive of the truth. 

The most prominent form of wor- 
ship in Cyprus was that of the god- 
dess Aphrodite, or, as she was called 
by the Romans, Venus. This god- 
dess Aphrodite belongs, as regards 
the religion of the Greeks, to its 
most ancient phase : she is mention- 
ed amongst the earliest divinities of 
the Grecian theogony by its earliest 
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compiler, as belonging to that family 
which sprung from Chronos. Her 
name was based upon the most 
renowned legend, by which the 
Greeks accounted for her presence 
amongst them, to the effect that 
she arose out of the foam (#Qpos) of 
the sea which washed the shores of 
Cyprus; or, as the poet states it, 
she was called Aphrodite, because 
she was born out of the foam.® 

The historical kernel which is 
enclosed in this myth, is preserved 
by Herodotus, who tells us that 
there was a temple to this celestial 
Aphrodite at Suche, in Syria, 
which was the oldest of all her 
temples, that at Cyprus being only 
a branch of this;’? but she was 
worshipped as a goddess of nature, 
and love, which generates nature, 
by other peoples before the Greeks : 
such a goddess was Mylitta, at 
Babylon, and Atergatis, of the As- 
syrians. 

When this worship became na- 
turalised at Cyprus, the physical 
phenomena of the island were at- 
tributed to her. As we have seen, 
she was called Aphrodite, from her 
having arisen out of the beautiful 
sea foam which rolled round Cy- 
prus; and as that island was rich 
in flowers, so the goddess was also 
called “Avéee; as it was also rich 
in myrtles, roses, and every kind of 
flowers—in pomegranates and ta- 
marisks, so these things were said 
to be her gifts; and these natural 

henomena exerted a considerable 
influence upon the ritual of the 
Paphian goddess. 

The temple at Paphos was re- 
nowned throughout antiquity. The 
original temple was known to Ho- 
mer, who says it had a hundred 
altars. 


“To the soft Cyrian shores the goddess 
moves, 
To visit Paphos and her blooming 


groves ; 
Where to the Power a hundred altars 


rise 
And breathing odours scent the balmy 
skies ; 





1 Sat. v. 184, Labra moves tacittis, recutitaque sabbata palles. 
2 Sat. xiv. 96-102, Judaicum ediscunt, et servant ac metuunt jus, Tradidit arcano 


quodcunque volumine Moses. 
3 Hist. v. 5. 
¢ Hist. Rom. xxxvii. 17. 


5 De Superstitione : tin Civitate Dei, vi. 11. 
upe ione: see Augustine, De — ~ ei, vi 


* Hesiod, Theog, 195. 


i, 105. 
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Concealed she bathes in consecrated 
bowers, 

The Graces’ unguents shed ambrosial 
showers— 

Unguents which charm the gods: she 
last assumes 

Her wondrous robes, and full the god- 
dess blooms.” 

This temple was situated at what 
is called Paleepaphos—old Paphos, 
which was about ten miles from 
New Paphos. At Palepaphos there 
was a spacious harbour, over which 
the statue of Aphrodite looked ;! and 
—_ — of spacious-harboured 
Paphos. The harbour which then 
spread out before this city is now 
filled with mud, but the surrounding 
fields are studded with fragments 
of the ancient temple which stood 
there: large stone pillars and broad 
avenues betray the existence of this 
immense temple, to which crowds 
of pilgrims wandered ; and the Pa- 
phian maidens went in procession 
to the nocturnal feasts of the great 

oddess, who was said to have 
anded at that spot when she 
emerged from the sea foam. 

The figure of the goddess in the 
temple was decked out with collars, 
garlands of flowers, and metal rings; 
and in close connection with this 
worship, as she was essentially a 
goddess of the generative power of 
nature, was the attribute of the 
phallos (virile membrum) the uni- 
versal sign of gencration and fruition 
in the pelasgic regions; so that, 
as at the temple of the Syrian god- 
dess at Hierapolis there were two 
gigantic phalloi, here also before 
the Paphian temple of Aphrodite 
stood two phalloi. So closely was 
this symbol connected with the 
worship of the goddess, that every 
one who had been initiated into the 
mysteries of the goddess received 
a small phallos, and was obliged 
to offer to the goddess a piece of 
— Small images of the god- 

ess were sold largely, especially at 
Paphos, where Herostratus bought 
one a span long, which saved him 
from shipwreck. Many of these 
images have since been discovered 
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in ruins, made of chalk and terra 
cotta.* 

The priests and priestesses of the 
temple lived in its forecourts, and 
were called the “ Slaves of the god- 
dess:” they were consecrated to 
the devotion of their whole lives 
to the service of the goddess, and 
some of the most religious lived in 
cells. 

Although in the early phases of 
this worship there are proofs that 
it was only a worship of a power of 
nature, so simple that even the 
figure or symbol of the goddess at 
Paphos was a meteoric stone, just 
as was Diana at Ephesus and the 
god Heliogabalus, which was brought 
to Rome from Syria by Basanius, 
who, when he succeeded to the 
throne, adopted the name of his 
god. But in the later periods of 
degeneracy, when men deified their 
own vices by attributing them to 
the gods, this nature-worship be- 
came like all other phases of pa- 
ganism—corrupt. As we saw with 
the worship of Diana, so with that 
of this poe Sl prostitution of the 
pein and female worshippers 

ecame a universal ceremony in the 
ritual of the Aphrodite and Venus 
temples. 

In ali probability this was not 

urely of Grecian origin: it must 
sons come from the Kast, for it 
existed in the worship of the Baby- 
lonian Venus, Mylitta, in whose 
temple, at Babylon, every woman 
was compelled once in her life vo 
offer herself to the first stranger 
who might accost her, and to deposit 
at the altar of the goddess the fee 
received. So common was this cus- 
tom that there was a continual ebb 
and flow of women of all classes, 
going and returning to the temple 
for this purpose, which they regarded 
as a solemn rite, and once performed, 
kept themselves virtuous afterwards. 
Herodotus tells us that the rich 
ladies, to avoid associating them- 
selves with the poorer classes, went 
to the temples to fulfil this duty in 
splendid carriages, attended by long 





1 Anthologia Graec. ed. Jacobs, vol. i. 131. 

2 Clemens Alexand. Prot. cap. ii. p 13. Arnobius contra Gentes, v. 19, nec nos 
et Cyprie Veneris abstrusa illa initia preterimus in quibus sumentes ea certas stipes 
inferunt ut meretrici et referunt phallos propitii numinis signa donatos- 


* Athen. Deipn. xv. 676. 


* Clarke’s ‘I ravels, i. 316. Burckhard, Lares et Penates- 
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retinues of servants; and the his- 
torian adds that this custom ex- 
teuded itself tou Cyprus.' In Lydia, 
and amongst the Phenicians, and 
even in the services of other god- 
desses, this custom prevailed. st. 
Augustine attributes it to the ser- 
vices of Ceres and Vesta, and to the 
Phenicians, who, he said, offered to 
the goddess the proceeds of their 
daughters’ prostitution, before they 
allowed them to marry.? The cus- 
tom was so general, and continued 
to increase even down to the times 
of the Fathers, amongst whom 
Athanasius and Arnobius frequent!y 
denounce it. From this cause is 
it that we find Aphrodite repre- 
sented as goddess of prostitution 
and prostitutes ( AQpodirn traipa), 
and even ’AQpod:ry xepyn (Aphrodite, 
the whore.) 

So at Cyprus it was the custom 
for young girls, before marriage, to 
procure a dowry by yielding them- 
selves up to strangers in the Papiian 
temple; and they were encouraged 
by their mothers, and were sent by 
them on certain days into the tem- 
ples to do so.4 And yet amongst 
these peoples a breach of marriage 
vow was punishable, by the public 
denunciation of the culprit as a 
whore (aépvn), and was regarded as 
unpardonable. In all maritime cities 
the worship of Aphrodite was still 
more corrupt, for in the temples of 
these towns herds of girls were kept 
for the use of foreign sailors; and 
this custom was most especially in 
— at Corinth. 

t was customary, also, when the 
prayers of a supplicant had been 
answered by the goddess, that he 
should consecrate to her a certain 
number of courtesans. Not only 
individuals did this, but whole cities. 
The most renowned instance of an 
individual is that of Xenophon, 
the Corinthian, who, before entering 
himself for the games at Olympia, 


1 Herodot, i, 199. 
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vowed that if he were victorious he 
would consecrate to this goddess a 
hundred courtesans. The thirteenth 
Olypiac of Pindar celebrates his 
victory; and in the fragments of 
the scolia of Pindar® we find that 
he had written a banquetting song 
upon Xenophon’s fulfilment of this 
vow, the strain of which was to the 
effect that Xenophon had dedicated 
a hundred courtesans to the goddess, 
according to promise ;° and at Co- 
rinth, when the city addressed any 
important supplication to the god- 
dess, it first dedicated a number of 
courtesans to pray to the goddess for 
success.’ Pindar justifies this custom 
with the words: “ ody Vavayxarav 
xardy’’ (‘necessity makes every- 
thing just’’) which proves that in 
his time this ceremony was not re- 
garded as inconsistent with religious 
intuitions.” 

Although there are traces of a 
worship of Apollo in Cyprus in the 
shape of prophecy, and the sacrifice 
of a sacred stag, still the ruling 
ceremonial was that of Aphrodite, 
whose annual feast, held in the 
month of April, was a national event. 
At this spring time, when nature is 
recreated, all the inhabitants of Cy- 
prus bent their steps towards the 
celebrated temple at Paphos; and 
foreign peoples also sent embassies 
in honour of the goddess. This 
motley crowd, composed of old and 
young, men, women, youths, and 
girls, all met at the pnene 
city of New Paphos, and marche 
in procession to the city of old Pa- 
phos. Here the assembly crowned 
themselves with myrtles, and pro- 
ceeded up the shadowy grove to the 
temple, where the altars were already 
aking with incense — offered up 
their prayers, and made their sacri- 
fices. 

Before this feast the whole temple, 
altars, and priestesses had to be 
purified. When this was done, the 


2 August. De Civit. Dei, iv. 10. Eandem terram Cererem eandem etiam Vestam 


colunt. 


Kt ideo illi virgines soiere serviri . 


. . cui etiam Pheenices donum dabant de 


prostitutione filiarum antequam jungerent eas viris. 
§ Athanas, Orat de Gr.; Arnobius, Cont. Gentes, iv. & v. 


* Justini Histor. lib. xviii. 5. 


Mos erat Cypriis virgines ante nuptias statutis 


diebus dotalem, pecuniam quasituras in questum ad litus maris mittere pro reliqua 
} 4 1 


pudicitia libamenta venari soluturas 


* A scolium was a song composed for banquets, at which they were sung by the 


guests to the music of a lyre. 


® Pindari, Carmina edid. Dissen. i. Fragmenta p, 225. 


7 Atheneus, xiii. p. 513. 
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altars and the various parts of the 
temple were decorated with flowers 
and crowns of cassia and myrrh. 
The image of the goddess was 
washed,' and then dressed and de- 
corated. The attendant priestesses 
then had to bathe in the waters 
amidststhe myrtle- trees, where, 
when drying their hair, they were 
to be surprised by a band of satyrs, 
who had been gazing atthem through 
the trees ; and perceiving this, they 
were to take shelter behind the 
myrtle-trees, which would conclude 
the ceremonial. 

The offerings made to the goddess 
by the devotees included almost all 
the animals of the island, a stipula- 
tion being made that the animal 
offered must be of the male sex. 
These were young male goats, rams, 
calves: hares were most acceptable 
on account of their fruitfulness, 
partridges also for the same reason. 
Only amongst the Saracens was this 
worship tainted with human sacri- 
fice.? 

The time of the feasts was at 
night. The Noctuvigilia, as Plautus 
terms it, extended over three nights. 
The night was chosen as the most 
suitable time for these peeuliar orgi- 
astic ceremonies. During this period 
feasts were held, songs sung, wine 
drunk, and, in ‘the height of the 
excitement, wild prayers were re- 
cited. The celebrants, too, were 
crowned with flowers, and danced 
with the most licentious liberty to 
the song of the nightingale. Then, 
when the moon shone, the young 
men and maidens gathered together, 
and danced by its light, as Horace 
records in his odes. 


Jam Cytherea choros ducit imminente 
Luna 

Juncteque nymphis Gratie decenses 

Alterno terram quatiunt pede.? 


They also danced by the sea-shore, 
as is sung in the Orphic hymnus— 


 vieQais riprn xvavariow tv xbovl 
Ala, 

bids te” alyiarols Wappmwdeow 
apart xovPy.* 


There is a great affinity between 


1 Ovidii Fasti. iv. 136. 
® Procop Hist. i. 182, 
3 Horat. Ode i. 4, 5. 

® Pervigil : Veneris, 6 and 43 verses. 
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this ceremonial and that of Bacchns 
and Apollo, at which also sacred 
hymns were sung and dances used. 
The most celebrated Aphrodisiac 
hymns are the ancient ones by Ho- 
mer—the Orphic hymn just cited, 
and in later times one called the 
Pervigilium Veneris, which was sung 
all through the Roman Empire. It 
is a well-known hymn, written in 
the septenarian trochaic metre, the 
ceesura being after the fourth foot. 
The chorus of this song, which was 
sung alternately by a choir of nine 
youths and maidens, runs thus :— 


Cras amet qui nunqu’ amavit, quiqu’ 
amavit cras amet. 


Its being written in the metre then 
in vogue with earliest Christian 
writers of the Catholic church, proves 
its late origin: these latter divide 
the verse into two parts, as— 


Macte judex mortuorum 
Macte rex viventium, 


The goddess had amongst her 
priests certain musicians who led 
the singing and music at her feasts. 
The groves and gardens in the neigh- 
bourhood of the temple were the 
favourite scenes of the feasts: in 
these groves apartments and bowers 
were erected, made of myrtle bushes, 
to receive the initiated, and hide 
them from the gaze of the unin- 
itiated.® 

In the times of the greatest de- 
generacy of this ceremonial a fair 
was beld in the front of the temple, 
at which the young courtesans were 
sold to the travelling procurers at 
the highest price. No market was 
so celebrated as that of Paphos. 
The slave merchants of Athens 
bought girls at this fair; and in 
Plautus we have the picture of a 
professional procurer who was un- 
willing to sacrifice the six lambs 
necessary to the goddess, to the 
success of his sale, and he laments 
the covetousness of the goddess. 

There are traces also of the mum- 
mery used in the Dionysiac cere- 
monies, in the custom which pre- 
vailed at Cyprus—that the women 
who offered sacritices to the goddes 


* Orph, Hym. ly. 22 


Suetonius Tiberius, cap. 43. 
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should appear in men’s dress, and 
the men_in the dress of women. 
The whole history of this form of 
paganism is a history of gradual de- 
geueracy, as will be the case with 
every form of the great perversion 
of revealed religion, we shall have 
to examine. 

That it was not originally Greek 
has been already shown; but it 
must have been introduced amongst 
the Greeks by those peoples of 
Semitic origin who spr from 
Babylon over Asia Minor and Ara- 
bia, through the medium of the 
Phenician settlements, who obtained 
possession of its maritime ports. 

In this way arose the myth of the 
Cyprian origin of Aphrodite: it was 
always a high seat of Phenician 
commerce; and so was it the case 
with the island of Cythera, where 
there was another phase of this wor- 
ship. From Cyprus this religion 
spread itself through Asia Minor, 
on the one hand, and on the other, 
to Lemnos Lesbos, Boetia, to the 
Attic Delos, and to Crete. Such 
was the phase of paganism which 
the apostles Barnabas and Paul came 
into contact with on their first mis- 
sionary journey. 

When they arrived at Paphos, we 
are told that the deputy (avévxaroc) 
of the country called for' Barna- 
bas and Saul to come to him, being 
desirous to hear the word of God; 
so that this Roman governor must 
have heard something of that “ word 
of God” which was being announced; 
and with the curiosity peculiar to 
these representatives of the Roman 
power, who never failed to study 
the manners and customs of the 
various races they were sent to 
govern, he invited these men, who 
to him were only another phase of 
enthusiasm, and gave them a hear- 
ing. But how came Sergius Paulus 
to hear the “‘ word of God” in his 
remote palace at Paphos? That 
“word of God” sped swiftly, as it 
were, from the foot of the cross, 
away from Jerusalem to Phenicia, 
to the Syrian Antioch, to African 
Cyrene, to Rome, and afterwards to 
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Cyprus, carried by those fugitives 
who had been driven from their homes 
after the martyrdom of Stephen, 
and by those “ strangers from Rome ” 
who were present at the pentecostal 
sermon of Peter. 

The teaching of Paul was opposed 
by a Jewish Elim, or sorcerer, Bar- 
jesus by name, who had been adopted 

y the Proconsul, a custom not un- 
frequent amongst the Roman vice- 
regents in Asia Minor, which was 
full of sorcerers, diviners, miracle- 
workers, and false prophets But 
the controversy ended with the 
blindness which came upon Bar- 
jesus at the curse of the Apostle 
a the conversion of Sergius Pau- 
us, 

This conversion of the Roman 
Proconsul has been objected to by 
that school of criticism which elim- 
inates from the New Testament any- 
thing which bears upon its sur- 
face evidence of the supernatural. 
Schneckenburger first started the 
theory that the book of the Acts of 
the Apostles was principally an apo- 
logetic parallel of the deeds of St. 
Paul with that of St. Peter, and 
that this contact with, and victory 
over, the magician at Paphos, was 
only a set-off against that of Peter 
with Simon in Samaria.? The whole 
theory of Baur’s Life of St. Paul is 
a mere slavish reproduction in an 
extended form of this plan. So he, 
too, regards this conversion from the 
same standpoint, and says: ‘‘ The 
miracle which the apostle is supposed 
to have nemmnaltdees in this first 
mission jonrney, clearly bears upon 
the proof of being an apologetic 
parallel with Peter. The} Acts 
makes Peter meet Simon Magus in 
Samaria as he arrived there on his 
first mission ; and so here the com- 
9d of the Acts makes Paul meet 

“lymus in Cyprus on his first jour- 
ney” (vol. i. p. 105.) So also Baur’s 
son-in-law and pupil, Zeller, the 
historian of philosophy, leaving his 
profession to defend the theological 
opinions of his father-in-law, out- 
vies his master in his work on the 
Acts, and repeats the whole thing 





1 ®pooxeA: called unto himself, see Xenophon de Repub. Lacedem. x. 5. 
2 Schneckenburger Ueber den Zweck der Apostelgeschichte: Bern. 1841. 
* Baur, Paulus der Aposteil; Leipz, 1866 2te Aufg. I allude only to the Life of 


the Apostle. 


The latter part of the work, which sums up the teachings of Paul, 


atones for much of the destructiveness which characterises the first part. 


XUM 
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with an additional note. “The attack 
of Paul on Elymas,” he says, ‘ has 
a great similarity with that of Peter 
on Simon. The blinding of Elymas 
reminds us of thatof Paul (Acts ix. 8) 
and contains the same symbolical 
meaning. The corporeal blindness 
of the magician is the direct pun- 
ishment and representation of his 
spiritual blindness.! 

And the latest assailant of this 
book of the Acts, Renan, whose 
system is an eclecticism of all others, 
repeats the same dogma : ** J/ sembla 
quien plusieurs points on a cherché 
a modeler la legende de Paul sur 
celle de Pierre,” and adds that the 
writer of the Acts was carried away 
by his idea of converting as many 

agans as possible, by the pleasure 
i took in showing that the Roman 
magistrates were favourable to the 
new worship, and by his desire to 
represent St. Paul as the special 
apostle of the Gentiles.? 

But the whole narration has too 
much of the historical in its compo- 
sition to leave any room for doubt : 
it is so thoroughly in keeping with 
what we know from other sources 
was the case, that the Romans were 
fond of diviners, conjurers, and ma- 
gicians. 

The influence which Alexander of 
Abonotichosexerted over Rutilianus, 
a distinguished Roman statesman, 
and upon Romans of the first rank,s 
prove the historical genuineness of 
this narrative, so also do the careers 
of Apollonius of Tyana, Peregrinus, 
Proteus, and Artemidorus of Ephe- 
sus. Even the oriental magi who 
were at Rome were consulted by the 
Roman emperors. The incidents 
are too consecutive for any mytho- 
logical or symbolical interpretation. 
The existence of a knowledge of 
Christian truth at Cyprus before the 
appearance of Barnabas and Paul ; 
the correct historical statement that 
Cyprus was a Pro-consulate, which 
had only been a recent creation ; 
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the custom of findi a pseudo 
diviner aud prophet with the Roman 
magnates, —all lead us to believe 
that this blindness of Bar-jesus was 
a real, and not a symbolical’ blind- 
ness, and the conversion of Sergius 
Paulus was also real, and not an 
apologetical invention. The Uhris- 
tianity planted there by the two 
apostles is still there; but not a 
trace can be found of that Venus- 
worship which died out with the 
whole system of paganism, and which 
became, in its later phase, what St. 
Athanasius rightly defines it—a dei- 
fication of lust. 

After this conversion of the great 
pagan, and the confounding of the 
great sorcerer, the Apostles sailed 
from Paphos across the Pamphilian 
Sea to the mouth of the river Ces- 
trus, up which they passed, and 
landed at Perga, near which, upon 
an elevated place, was a temple to 
a peculiar phase of Diana-worship, 
—the goddess being distinguished 
from that of Ephesus as rougher 
and more unformed: her worship 
was also distinguished for its oracle 
and numerous company of wander- 
ing mendicant priests. She was 
thus worshipped at Halicarnassus, 
where, as at Perga, there was an 
annual feast; and from her con- 
nexion with the latter city she was 
Called ’Apreuis Ilépyase.® At this 
city an incident took place which 
we shall presently see led to some 
difficulty between the two mission- 
aries,—the abrupt departure of 
John Mark, a young convert, the 
nephew of Barnabas, who declined 
to accompany them further, and re- 
turned to Jerusalem. 

We have no information as to 
whether the Apostles preached at 
Perga; but the narrative would 
imply that they did not, as it 
— on to say, ‘* But they, having 

eparted from Perga, came to An- 
tioch, in Pisidia.” There were sixteen 
cities of this name in Western Asia, 


' Zeller, Die Apostelgeschichte nach ihrem Inhalt und Ursprung kritisch unter- 


sucht ; Stuttgart, 1854. 


The great difference between Zeller’s excellent History ‘of 


Philosophy of the Greeks and this wretched attempt to destroy the genuineness of the 
Acts, only proves how unwise and unphilosophical it is for a man to practise two 
professions, and calls up into our recollection the biting aphorism—‘ ne sutor ultra 


crepidam.” 
* Renan, Saint Paul, p. 15, 16. 


* Luciani Opera, ed, Dindorf, vol. ii. p. 109. 


* Sueton. Nero, 35. 


5 Strabo xiv. 5, 4. 
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founded by Sileucus Nicator. At 
this Pisidian Antioch there was a 
worship of a god of two sexes, 
which spread over nearly the whole 
of Asia Minor, under the name of 
Men, or, in its Latin form, Lunus, 
the masculine form of Luna. The 
earliest mention of the hermaphro- 
ditic form of this god is in the 
Orphic hymn on Selene, where the 
goddess is also said to be Mnyn and 
““birve re nal dponv,” female and 
male;! and upon the extant coins 
of Antioch, in Pisidia, the repre- 
sentation of this god, Lunus, inva-~ 
riably appears on the reverse side, 
the front being the emperor of the 
period ; it is represented as being 
decorated with a Phrygian bonnet 
on the coins of Antoninus Pius, 
holding a spear in the right 
hand.? 

In this city there were many 
Jews, and the Apostles very natu- 
rally went first to the synagogue 
on the Sabbath-day, and satamongst 
the listeners ; and when the Parash 
or portion of the law, and the Hap- 
thara or portion of the prophetical 
writings, had been read by the 
minister of the synagogue, the 
rulers sent to these strangers, ac- 
cording to the custom of the syna- 
gogal worship, which was open to 
free discussion, and begged them 
to exhort the people. Paul then 
stood up, and preached the first 
sermon recorded of him. He briefly 
reviewed the history of the Israel- 
ites, and pointed out that their 
exaltation in Egypt, where they 
were in bondage, their marvellous 
release, their victory over the Ca- 
naanites, their career under the 
judges and the monarchy, were 
nothing more thana gradual prepa- 
ration of the nation for the advent 
of the promised Saviour, who came 
from the seed of the greatest king 
in their history, David. In the 
Saviour, Jesus, all the prophesies 
of the Messiah were fulfilled ; and 
the rejection of Him by them (His 
people), His condemnation, cruci- 
fixion, and resurrection, were each 
a realisation and fulfilment of a 
prophecy. Great weight is laid 
upon the resurrection of Jesus, as 


distinguishing him from all other 
prophets and kings of the old cove- 
rant, in that even David, the man 
after God’s own heart, died, and 
was buried, and saw corruption ; 
but He whom God raised again saw 
no corruption. So Paul, then, in 
keeping with the true apostolic 
teaching, connects the certainty of 
forgiveness of sins and complete 
justification of sinners, with the re- 
surrection of Him whom God raised 
from the dead. St. Paul then con- 
cludes with a reiteration of the 

rophetical anticipation of this re- 
jection by the Jews, and cautioned 
them, in the words of the prophets 
Isaiah and Habbakuk, ‘“ Beware, 
therefore, lest that come upon you 
which is spoken of in the prophets : 
Behold, ye despisers, and wonder, 
and perish; for I work a work in 
your days, a work which ye shall 
in no wise believe, though a man de- 
clare it to you.” 

The effect which this first ad- 
dress of the Apostle had upon the 
strict Jews, the Gentile proselytes, 
and Gentiles, who made up the con- 
gregation of the Antiochian syna- 
gogue, is distinctly and minutely 
described, and forms the key to St. 
Paul’s peculiar relation to the 
Jewish people as regards their Mes- 
sianic hopes, and to the Gentiles as 
to their surety of inheriting the 
blessings which the Jews rejected. 

We are told that when this ex- 
traordinary and unexpected word 
ot exhortation had been pronounced, 
the Jews left the synagogue, and 
the Gentiles who were present were 
so delighted, that they begged Paul 
to preach to them the same doctrine 
on the next Sabbath; and when 
the congregation had further broken 
up, many of the Jews and the Gen- 
tile proselytes followed Paul and 
Barnabas, who still further ex- 
horted them. From this we may 
conclude that converts were made 
of Jews, Gentiles, and Gentile pro- 
selytes; but the more rigid Jews 
left the synagogue, and went their 
way. 

The good news of this Gentile 
admission to the salvation rejected 
by the Jews must have spread from 


5 Orphei Hymni: ed. Gesner, Lips, 1764, p. 196. 
* Mionnet, Medailles Antiques, tom. iii.; Antiochia Pisidia, p. 491-521, where 


many other specimens occur. 
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mouth to mouth during the week, 
for on the following Sabbath nearly 
the whole city came to the syna- 
gogue to hear Paul. When the 

ews saw this, they were filled with 
envy, and no longer listened, but 
contradicted the Apostle’s teaching, 
and blasphemed. 

At this Paul and Barnabas spoke 
out still more clearly, and declared 
that they had done their duty by 
ne first to the Jews ; but as 
they refused to accept the proffered 
salvation, there was no other alter- 
native but that they should turn to 
the Gentiles. At this the Gentiles 
rejoiced, and glorified the word of 
the Lord; but the Jews plotted 
against the Apostles, and by means 
of inciting the honourable women, 
and, through them, the chief men 
of the city, obtained the expulsion of 
the Apostles, who, in obedience to 
the command of their Lord (Luke 
ix. 5; x. 10-12), “shook off the 
dust of their feet against them,” and 
departed to Iconium ; not, however, 
before they had made many converts 
ie 48), and had preached the 

ospel throughout all the region. 

The city of Iconium was a popu- 
lous one—is also mentioned by 
Xenophon as the last city in 
Phrygia ; but in later times it is 
reckoned as a Pisidian city. The 
legends of Perseus are connected 
with this city, as also with Tarsus. 
As he was regarded as the mytho- 
logical founder of Tarsus, so here 
the city took its name from the 
legend of Perseus having visited 
oe and founded this city. 
The author of the Fasti Siculi 
says that Perseus entered into 
the regions of Lycaonia, and the 
inhabitants opposed him in battle 
array; but he subdued them by 
means of the Gorgon’s (Medusa’s) 
head, which he had with him, 
and then halted at a village called 
Amandra, which he eievated into 
a city, placed a statue of him- 
self, with the Gorgon’s head, out- 
side the gates, and called it after 
his own name, Persida; but the 
city afterwards became known as 
Iconium, from this image (eixev) of 
Perseus, with the Gorgou’s head, 
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being before its walls. We have 
some traces of the fact that this 
legend existed at the time of the 
Apostle on the coins which have 
come down to us belonging to Ico- 
nium, upon which the figure of Per- 
seus appears, with the head of Me- 
dusa in the left hand.' In the syna- 
gogue of this city the preaching of 
the Apostles was equally successful, 
and ‘*a great multitude” of * Jews 
and Greeks”” were gathered to the 
faith. But here, as at Iconium, the 
Jews who did not believe combined 
with the unbelieving Gentiles, until 
there was a division in the city: 
one portion took part with the 
Jews, the other against them. But 
the Apostles continued to preach 
the word of the Lord with the 
greater boldness, and their teaching 
was confirmed by signs and wonders, 
as a Divine testimony given to them 
by our Lord Himself (Acts xii. 3), 
These onetse xol réparce, which were 
accorded to them by the Lord, are 
the same as those we are told ac- 
companied the preaching of the 
very first nye who were des- 
poner by the Lord Himself shortly 

efore his ascension, and they went 
forth and preached everywhere, the 
Lord working with them, and con- 
firming their words with accom- 
panying signs: “xal rév Adyor 
BsBasodvros die trav éwaxorovbodyTapy 
onutiov; and the power to work 
these signs and wonders came, as 
promised, from Him who said, 
*‘Tarry in Jerusalem until ye be 
endowed with power from on high ” 
(Luke xxiv. 49). 

But this preaching, accompanied, 
as it was, by signs and wonders, no 
more affected these unbelieving 
Jews than did the preaching of 
Christ and His miracles, when He 
was amongst them; but they allied 
themselves again to the Greeks, 
whom they hated, and persuaded 
the rulers of the city to stone Paul 
and Barnabas; but their intentions 
were frustrated by the flight of the 
Apostles to the Lycaonian cities of 
Lystra and Derbe, in which, and 
in the surrounding neighbourhood, 
they again preached the Gospel. 

At this town an incident occurred 





1 Eckhel Numi Veteres, p. 271. Mionnet, Medailles Ant. iii. 532-538. Creuzer, 
Symbolik und Mythologie, Zu Ikonium soltte Perseus sein Bild gestiftet haben 
darum sollte sie die Bildstadt (E/xovsov) heissen, vol. iv. 53. 
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which brought Paul again into con- 
tact with the popular paganism of 
the neighbourhood. He was preach- 
ing to a mixed audience—probably 
in the open air, as we read of no 
Jews nor synagogue at Lystra— 
‘and amongst his hearers there was 
a man who had been a cripple from 
his birth. The attention of Paul 
was attracted to this man by his 
eagerness to hear what the Apostle 
had to say, and he noticed the ex- 
pression of belief {and conviction 
which gleamed from his counten- 
ance. Paul at once stopped in his 
discourse, and looking at the man, 
said, in a loud voice, *‘ Stand up- 
right on thy feet.” And the man 
7 up and walked. 

hat the majority of s tors 
who saw this miracle, were a 
appears probable from what follow- 
ed, Salk deen the style of the dis- 
course by which Paul addressed 


em. 

These people lifted up their voices 
and cried out in the speech of 
Lycaonia. “The gods are come 
down to us,’in ths likeness of men, 
and they called Barnabas, Jupiter, 
and Paul, Mercury, because he was 
chief speaker.” 

The exact mode in which the 
surroundings of this miracle are 
narrated is so thoroughly consis- 
tent with what we know from pagan 
sources, was the prevalent idea in 
this country, that we are led to 
believe that this narration is no 
fiction, but a fact which had a real 
existence, and a deed which was 
really done. 

From time immemorial theadvent 
of gods in the shape of men in the 
world, was believed by Greeks and 
Romans. The Iliad and the Aneid 
are full of such incidents, and even 
as late as the time of Ovid, we find 
him representing Jupiter, as declar- 
ing that he had descended into the 
world, in shape of a human form to 
to/witness in person the degeneracy 
of humanity. 
summo delabor Olympo 


Et dens humana lustro sub imagine ter- 


ras. 
Signa dedi venisse Deum; vulgusque pre- 
cari cosperat.} 


So in the Fasti of Ovid, we hear 


1 Ovid. Metamorph. lib. i. 212-14. 
Ovid. Metam. viii. 712-716. 
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that Jupiter with Mercury, were on 
on their travels and were invited by 
an old man, Hyrieus, who had a 
small farm, to come in and take 
refreshments which they did, and 
rewarded him before they left.? But 
especially in the very neighbour- 
hood, there was a legend prevailing 
amongst the people that on one 
occasion Jupiter, attended by Mer- 
cury, visited this district in the 
form of men—“ specie mortali” and 
that they knocked at a thousand 
doors, and asked for a lodging to 
rest themselves, but all refused 
save one pious couple, Philemon 
and Baucis who lived in a poor 
small house, covered with rushes; 
they invited them, kindled their 
fire for them, and gave them a 
repast for which Jupiter turned 
their house into a temple and 
appointed them to conduct the ser- 
vices, where they remained till old 


- age— 


Templi tutela fuere 
Donec vita data est. 


And then they were turned into 
trees before the door of this Temple. 


. . - annis evoque soluti 

Ante grados cum starent forte locique 

Inciperent casus; frondere Philemon 
Baucis 

Baucida conspexit senior frondere Phile- 
mon.3 


So that we can understand how 
naturally the lLycaonians should 
immediately think of this well- 
known legend, and at once call 
Barnabas, Jupiter, and Paul, who 
was the chief speaker, Mercury. 

There was also at the gates of the 
city, a temple to Jupiter, and the 
priests of Jupiter brought oxen and 
garlands, and would have sacrificed 
them to the Apostles. In the de- 
nunciation of this act, Paul speaks 
to them, just as he did in after 
times to the Athenians; he recalls 
them, not to God the Father of 
Jesus Christ the Messiah, but to 
the living God, who made the 
heaven and earth and sea, and all 
that are in them, and who manifes- 
ted His goodness to even these 
heathens in the orderly phenomena 
of nature, sending rain from heaven 
and fruit in season, as evidence of 
His power and goodness. 


? Ovid, Fasti. lib. v. 495-535. 
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The form of sacrifice agrees also 
with what we know was usual : oxen 
were sacrificed to Jupiter. So in 
the Fasti of Ovid, the rule is,— 


“ Tmmolat ex illis taurum tibi, Jupiter ;’’ 


and this was.a most ancient custom, 
for we read in Homer of the golden 
garlands being placed on the horns 
of the Bull,? and Virgil also speaks 
of these garlands,— 


Victori velatum auro vittisque juven- 
cum.3 


Soon after this a change came over 
the Lycaonians at Lystra. The Jews 
at Iconium sent emissaries to the 
city to poison the minds of the people 
against Paul, who was seized by 
those who had before almost worship- 
e him, and stoned: they left him 
or dead, but the new disciples de- 
fended him, and he rose up and re- 
turned to the city,‘ and fled the next 
day, with Barnabas, to Derbe, a city 
about twenty miles distant, the capi- 
tal of Isauria, which was under an- 
other jurisdiction. 

These sudden flights from city to 
city can be explained by the peculiar 
way in which Asia Minor was con- 
tinually being broken up and re- 
divided from time to time. Shortly 
before, Derbe was in the power of a 
noted freebooter, Antipator, who 
ravaged the whole plain of Lycaonia: 
he was slain by Amyntas, the King 
of Galatia, and Derbe, with Isauria, 
came into his ion. When he 
died, it was given to Antiochus, 
King of Com ne. In the samc 
manner the flight from Antioch to 
Iconium was for the reason that the 
former city belonged to the province 
of Pamphylia, and Iconium to the 
Propreetor of Galatia. When obliged 
to abandon Iconium, they entered 
Lycaonia, and when ejected from 
.Lystra they fled to Derbe, which be- 
longed to Antiochus. In this city 
they preached and made many con- 
verts, and then resolved upon return- 
ing through the district they had 
travelled over, to strengthen and 
encourage the converts in the differ- 
ent cities in their resistance to the 
temptations which assailed them. 
They retraced their steps through 
Lystra, Iconium, and Antioch, not 


Fasti i, 579. 
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: 9 Odyss. iii, 475. 
* Stoning was always done outside the city. 
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only confirming their disciples in 
their faith, but establishing amongst 
them a set form of church discipline, 
which we must examine, for in this 
simple act we shall trace the origin 
of the later Episcopacy. 

The words run thus: “ yeipo- 
Tovyoauvres 08 avrols, xar ixxAnoiay 
*ptaBurépouc, wpoosvEamevos wera vno- 
Teav waptbervto avrods TH xupip sis ov 
werioreixeicay.” And having, by 
show of hands, selected presbyters 
in every Church, and having prayed 
with fasting, they commended them 
to the Lord, on whom they had be- 
lieved. 

To the perfection of every com- 
munity unity is absolutely neces- 
ro and this union implies a cen- 
tral object, around which the mass 
may gather. In the synagogue of 
the Jews we shall find the fore- 
shadowing of theChristian ministry ; 
for over the worshippers in this 
popular institution there was a 
president, a ‘ rosh-hachneseth,’— 
“head of the assembly,”—or, as 
the New Testament renders it, 
 deywy rio cvvaeyayys. His duty 
was to conduct theservices. There 
were also presbyters, called, also, 
in the New Testament, xpeeSvrepos. 
So, also, Shepherds, and a minister 
(danpérns), who handed the book to 
the person who was going to read ; 
who also looked after the cleansing 
opening, and shutting of the syna- 
gogue. In these we may find a 
hint of subsequent Christian officers. 

As to the true meaning of 
xesporovey in this passage, we must 
examine first into the origin of the 
impulse which led the early Chris- 
tians to make any distinction 
amongst their fellows. Such a dis- 
tinction could not have been arbi- 
trarily assumed, but must have 
arisen from that peculiar pheno- 
mena we have already adverted to, 
which characterised the first Chris- 
tian assemblies,—the various ye«p/e- 
para, or gifts, which developed 
themselves in the personality of 
certain individuals. This peculiar 
fitness, amounting to a divine ordi- 
nation for a certain portion of 
church-work,— this definite yapiopa, 
—was the only impulse which led 








* Moeid v. 346. 
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the early Christians to make any 
distinction amongst the whole body 
of members—the ixxancia; and 
they must have learned this from 
the teaching and procedure of the 
Apostle Paul, whose idea of Church 
government is developed through- 
out his epistles,and may be summed 
up thus: That the title of any one 
member to distinction rests upon 
the possession of some Divine 
* sift ;” or, to use his own em- 
phatic words, ** God has set some 
in the Church as apostles, pro- 
phets, teachers, and governors :'” 
to one man he gives the “‘ word 
of wisdom ;” to another “the gift 
of healing ;” to others the power 
of governing. 

And so we may conclude that when 
these manifestations of Divine gifts 
presented themselves, the individuals 
were at once set apart for the offices 
to which they were so divinely 
adapted ; and we may also conclude 
that St. Paul, when he set apart the 
elders in the first churches of his 
planting, did it not by virtue of any 
positive authority of chosing in him- 
self, nor of any arbitrary choosing 
by the people, but by virtue of these 
divinely manifested phenomena in 
the persons of some of the converts 
which presented them to the Apostle 
as fitting objects for ordination, and 
led the Church to sanction such elec- 
tion by the show of hands. Thus 
divinely set apart for the superintend- 
ence of the Church, these apeoBurepos 
were consecrated to their office by 
prayer and fasting. We find later 
that these apeoSurepos are also called 
éxioxomos (overseers), which jis the 
true meaning of our Saxon-English 
word Bishop.2 In fact, the word 
Bishop is applied by St. Peter to 
Christ himself in his pastoral charac- 
ter, in that passage were he says, 
“ For ye were a sheep going astray, 
but are now returned to the shepherd 
(wospeqv) and bishop (éx/oxoxos) of your 
souls.” Hence we conclude that (mo- 
seqv) Shepherd, and (éa/axoxo0¢)bishop, 
were synonymous terms for the pas- 
toral office with St. Peter. We pass to 


Paul. [Dee. 


St. Paul, and we find the identity of 
the two titles, still more emphatically 
confirmed in his address to the elders 
of the Ephesian Church. We are told 
that on his journey to Jerusalem, to 
be present at the Pentecost, when 
they arrived at Miletus, he sent for 
the elders (specSurepos) of the Church 
at Ephesus to take leave of them for 
ever; and in the course of his address 
we find that these elders are called 
overseers: bishops (éx/exoro:). “ Take 
heed, therefore, unto yourselves, and 
to all the flock over which the Holy 
Ghost hath made you overseers 
(tiexoro:) to feed the Church of 
God. So that the elders (xpecSurepos) 
and bishops (ix/cxoro:) were also 
shepherds (zoséves), and their duty 
was to “feed the Church of the 
Lord” (xoiméverv thy éxxAnotey Tov 
xvpiov); and the pastoral idea is 
maintained throughout the whole 
sentence, in that the Church of the 
Lord “is called” all the flock.® 

This form of election, too, by show 
of hands, was not confined to the 
Apostolic Church, but was in exist- 
ence, and can be traced in actual use, 
for three centuries afterwards. Igna- 
tius, writing to the Church at Phila- 
delphia, tells them that it would 
become them as a Church of God to 
select, by show of hands, a deacon to 
congratulate the Syrian Church at 
Antioch, and uses this same ex- 
prenen, “ yesporovijcas Oscexovov. 4 

o to the Church at Smyrna he asks 
them to do the same, to send some 
one to congratulate the Syrian Church 
on its rest.5 

The Council of Neocsesarea directed 
that a Presbyter should not be chosen 
(4% xetporoveicbw —) before he was 
thirty years of age ;° and in a Greek 
version of the Apostolical Canons 
it says that an émicxomog could not 
be chosen xssporoveicbas but by the 
multitude (érdworaay). 

The question as to how the Bishop 
gradually acquired the sole dominion 
over the Church does not come into 
our investigation ; we only point out 
the apostolical usage in the ordina- 
tion of the holders of the office. 





1 1 Cor. xii. 28-31; 1 Cor. xii. 8-11; Romans xii, 3-8, 
2 Bisceop, from the Saxon ver» bisceopan, to oversee. 


“ce 


3 The passage runs thus: 


mpoctyers oby tavtois xai wavtl to moievig, tv 


og a ag . ieee ” 
@ pcs TO wvsipem TO aryiov Ebero Emioxdrous. 


+ Epist. ad Philad. cap 10, ed. Hefele. 
© Epis, ad Neoc. cap 11. 


5 pis. ad Smyr. cap 11. 
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Our ‘narrative of the first mis- 
sionary journey of Barnabas and 
Paul terminates with this act of 
the Apostles during their return 
journey through Pisidia to Pam- 
phylia, their final work being to 
preach the Gospel at Perga; they 
then sailed from Attalia to Antioch, 
the city from which they had been 
sent; and the main point they laid 
before the Church of Antioch, who 
had assembled to welcome them, 
was that God, who had preserved 
them through all the dangers of 
their journey, “‘ had opened the door 
of faith unto the Gentiles.” The Jews 
had persecuted them, stoned them, 
and rejected them, as they had re- 
jected the Lord Jesus when on 
earth ; but the Gentiles received 
them gladly, believed their report, 
and were now glorifying with glad- 
ness the word of the Lord. 

One or, two points in this first 
mission journey we must notice, as 
it will help us in our further de- 
velopment of the work of Paul, 
When the missionaries arrived at 
Salamis, we are told that in their 
ministration to the Jews in the 
synagogues of that = they were 
assisted by a certain John whose 
surname was Mark, whom they had 
brought with them to Antioch when 
they returned from Jerusalem. The 
reason of their taking him was 
that he was the son of Barnabas’ 
sister (Coloss. iv. 10). Paul’s 
introduction to him at Jerusalem 
must have occurred through the 
medium of Barnabas when they 
were there together, for John Mark's 
mother was that Mary in whose 
house Peter took shelter after his 
release from prison. This house 
was a meeting-place for persecuted 
Christians, where they assembled to 
pray, evidently in secret, for when 
Peter knocked at the door we are 
told that adamsel, whose name was 
Rhoda, came to hearken (xpoonadev 
twaxoveas), and did not open the 
door till she reeognised the voice of 
Peter. From this incident we may 
conclude that Peter must have 
often trequented the house of this 
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ious Mary, and that her son Mark 

d >ften listened to Peter here, 
and was in all probability converted 
by him, and we can then under- 
stand how Peter might afterwards 
allude to him as “ my son.” 

Why Mark should suddenly 
change his mind and forsake the 
Apostles at the very point where 
their dangers commenced, we have 
no positive information ; but from 
the fact that when Paul afterwards 
proposed to Barnabas to visit the 
converts, and Barnabus proposed to 
take Mark again, Paul refused on 
account of his desertion, we may 
conclude that it was such that he 
could not take him again on this 
second journey ; but that he must 
have been reconciied to him after- 
wards, appears from our finding 
him in close connection with Paul, 
who speaks well of him, and says 
that he was profitable to him for 
the ministry (Coloss. iv 10, Philem. 
24, 2 Titus, iv. 11). 

From the time of this dissension 
between Paul and Barnabas, which 
terminated in the latter taking 
Mark with him to Cyprus, while 
Paul adopted Silas as a companion, 
we hear no more of Barnabas ; we 
have a distinct impression of him as 
a zealous active Christian Apostle, 
and can only venture upon the 
vague supposition that as Cyprus 
was his native land, he might have 
spent the remainder of his life there 
in preaching the Gospel. We may 
note, too, that we have no account 
of any subsequent visit of Paul to 
Cyprus, but that Christianity flou- 
rished there and displaced the li- 
centious Venus’ worship, we know 
from the existence of a Christian 
Church at Paphos in the fifth cen- 
tury, that Selamis was the chief 
seat of the bishop of the island, nor 
has it ever been eradicated by the 
many vicissitudes the island has 
undergone, but still exists there 
under the protection of the Greek 
Church. 

We must conclude with a brief 
summary of the result of this first 
vigorous attack upon payanisim. 





1 Neander regards this Mark as another person, simply upon the ground that 
Peter was married; but the identity of the two Marks cannot be abolished when we 
compare all the passages together without prejudice. See Meyer’s Introduction to 


his ‘Commentary upon Mark.’’ 
bekehrt (viog wov.) 
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The cross of Christ had already 
been planted in two cities of Cyprus, 
an island permeated with one of the 
most vicious and licentious forms of 
heathen worship. At Paphos, un- 
der the shadow of the renowned 
temple of Venus, where eve 

species of debauchery was practised, 
there arose a community of Chris- 
tians, and from that island the 
Christian religion sed over toa 
country famous oughout anti- 
quity for a manifold paganism, 
whose cities were full of magicians, 
conjurers, soothsayers, false pro- 
phets, and diviners,' the birthplace 
of the greatest impostors who ever 
deluded humanity, such as Apollo- 
nius of Tyana; Alexander the false 
Prophet of Abonitichos in Paphla- 
gonia; Peregrinus Proteus; Arte- 
midorus of Ephesus and Zlius 
Aristides; where also the Roman 
emperors and their wives were 
worshipped and had temples in 


In former numbers of the Dusiix 
UnIVERSITY MAGAZINE, we entered 
into detail on subjects connected 
with the Arthurian Legends, as 
related by Chretien de Troyes and 
other French writers. e also 
remarked on the neglect of the 
legends of their Scandinavian fore- 
fathers, by the Norman Trouveres, 
and their adoption of such as they 
found existing in Brittany, and 
which were the common property of 
Wales, Cornwall, and Armorica. 
These in their original form were 
only sparingly imbued with the 
chivalric spirit so prevalent in all 
the Norman and Anglo—Norman 
fiction of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. We have not in the 
early Gaelic or Cymric fictions, 
lists set up, and knights charging 
each other with levelled s in 
mere peaceful trial of skill. The 


1 Cicero, in his celebrated work, ‘‘ De 
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every city. Into this country, 
whose passes were overrun by rob- 
bers, the two Apostles came from 
their mission work at Cyprus, and 
before they returned to Syria they 
travelled across Pamphylia into 
Pisidia, Phrygia, and Lycaonia, 
planting communities of Christians 
at Antioch in Pisidia, at Iconium 
in Lycaonia, at Lystra, Derbe, and 
at Perga, besides others in the 
regions round about Pisidia and 
Lycaonia, a journey from and to 
their starting-point in Syria of 
nearly two thousand miles. This 
work of early evangelisation was, 
however, attended with many perils, 
the Apostles were expelled from 
Pisidian Antioch, were stoned at 
Iconium ; Paul also was stoned at 
Lystra; and all these evils were 
brought upon them by the hard- 
hearted Jews who, as we shall see, 
persecuted Paul from the first to 
the last days of his career. 





description of their battles resemble 
those left by Homer. Lances and 
javelins are flung overhand, and 
generally with deadly effect, and 
the bronze leaf or other shaped 
swords are brought into use when 
the warriors come to close quarters. 
The nearest Welsh term for knight 
is Marchog, the nearest Gaelic, 
Riddhair, Both meaning Chevalier 
or Rider. The other Gaelic term is 
Curadh companion. No donbt of 
there being a strong esprit de corps 
between the Celtic champions who 
fought together, but its manifesta- 
tion differed from what we find 
amongst the knights of Charlemagne 
or King Arthur, as celebrated by the 
Norman Poets. If the Ossianic 
legends, which we possess, are 
altered and improved (?) versions 
of ruder lays dating from Pagan 
times, the Christian emendations 


Divinatione,’’ points out Cilicia, Pisidia» 


Pamphylia, and Lycia, as the high seats of this art, which spread even to Rome. 
Cilicum autem et Pisidarum gens et his finitima Pamphylia, quibus nationibus pre- 
fuimus ipsi volatibus avium cantibusque ut certissimis signis declarari kes faturas 
patant, 1, capi. sec. 2. See also I. cap 15, sec. 1. 
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infused into them a portion of the 
chivalric animus. Still they are 
not pure chivalric stories. The 
three Arthurian tales given here in 
abstract, are to be found in the RED 
Book oF UHERGHEST, copied at 
different times from 1318 to 1454 
from older MSS., and preserved at 
Oxford, were evidently what the 
copiers of the eleventh or later centu- 
ries, considered improvements on the 
naked Welsh fictions. Still they 
departed much less from their origi- 
nals than the Norman Trouveres. 
There is no trace in them of the 
Round Table, nor of the extreme 
deference paid to the ladies, and 
there are in them occasional extra- 
vagances and rough behaviour, 
which would be misplaced in the 
Mort d’Arthur or the Quest of the 
San Graal. The original pagan 
framework suffered alterations at 
the hands of the Christian copyists, 
but still they did not trace the spear 
up to the Passion, nor the basin 
with its gory head up to the Last 
Supper. 

We take no notice of the daily 
change in a human being, commen- 
cing with the boy of five years old, 
and ending with the young man of 
twenty-one; but when we compare 
the man just come of age, with his 
portrait of five, what acontrast, and 
what a subject afforded for reflection ! 
In the form of these fictions here pre- 
sented, we are enabled, not indeed 
to compare the individual at five, 
but at twelve, with what he is at 
twenty-one, when they are set side 
by side with Tennyson’s Jdyls of 
the King. Yet an ordinary reader 
cannot fail to be struck with the 
wonderful differences in their out- 
ward semblance. In one we have 
the statue roughly chiselled out, 
the features exhibiting a rude 
beauty and dignity, the limbs well 
proportioned, but all encumbered 
with excrescences, and marked by 
want of finish. In the other we have 
all minorerrors corrected, deficiencies 
supplied, all roughness and super- 
fluities removed. In short, we have 
the finished statue, the Mort or the 
San Graal of the Poet Laureate. 
But if we enlarge on this tempting 
theme, the inexorable printer will 
crush out, mayhap, some of the 
happiest bits in our comparatively 
unsophisticated stories. So we pro- 
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ceed to lay before the readers in an 
abridged shape what he will find at 
length in the “Llyfr Coch,” the 
“Mabinogion ” of Lady Guest, and 
the ‘* Romans de la Table Ronde” 
of Le Viscomte Hersart de la Ville- 
marqué. 


PEREDUR, OR THE MAGIC BASIN. 


“The chief Evrok owned a 
county in the North, but he gained 
more in jousts and battles than in 
managing his lands. He and six of 
his sons were all slain in a battle, 
and his wife then went to live in a 
solitary house in a forest, and would 
never let her youngest son, the only 
one left her, ride a horse, or get 
a sight of arms or armour. 

“One day he saw a couple of 
does near his mother’s herd of goats; 
and thinking they were two of these 
which had gone astray and lost 
their horns, he thought to drive 
them home with the herd, but they 
fled away. He pursued and over- 
took them by speed of foot, and 
drove them before him to the goat 
stable. ‘ Mother,’ said he,‘I have 
caught two of your goats, which 
have lost their horns in their wan- 
dering.’ All went to the stable and, 
were wonderstruck at the sight of 
the does. 

“ One day Peredur and his mother, 
being in the forest, saw three 
warriors ride by. These were 
Gualchmai son of Guiar, Gheneier 
Gwestel, and Owen son of Urien; 
and Peredur asked his mother what 
they were. ‘ They are Angels,’ said 
she. ‘I would like much to be an 
angel,’ said Peredur. 

*‘ He approached the warriors, and 
laying his hand on Owen’s saddle, 
shield, sword, and spear, he asked 
what were the name and uses of 
each. He informed him ; and Pere- 
dur, after thanking him, returned 
and said to his mother, ‘ These are 
not angels, but honourable cavaliers.’ 
‘lhe lady fainted away. 

“He went to the stable, clapped 
a sack on the back of the horse for 
a saddle, and imitated the other 
trappings of a war horse, as well as 
he could with what he found at 
hand. He then returned to his 
mother, and asked her blessing, and 
advice. 

“+ Go, first of all,’ said she, ‘ to 
King Arthur’s court; for there, 
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good manners and the use of arms 
are learned in perfection. Never 
pass a church without saying your 
eae If you find food and 
rink in a house, and when you are 
hungry and thirsty, and no one 
offers them, take them. If you find 
a jewel, take it up, and make a 
present of it. Pay a compliment 
to every beautiful woman you meet. 
If you hear a cry or lamentation, go 
in the direction, and relieve the 
sufferer to the best of your power.’ 

“ After Peredur had wandered 
two days and two nights, without 
food or drink, he came to a clearing 
in the forest. In this clearing was 
a tent, and on a golden chair near 
its opening sat a young woman, 
beautiful and richly clad ; round 
her head was a thin rim of gold. 
Peredur said his prayers at the 
entrance, supposing it was a church, 
and seeing couple of wine flasks, a 
loaf of white bread, and a piece of 
cooked pork ona table, he said to 
the lady:—‘My mother bade me 
take food and drink wherever I 
found them!’ ‘Take them and wel- 
come,’ said she. So he ate the meat, 
and he drank off one of the flasks, 
leaving the other for the lady. 
When he was going out, he knelt on 
one knee, and took her hand in his. 
There was a diamond ring on one 
finger, and he said ;—‘ My mother 
advised me to take any jewel that 
came in my way. ‘Take it and 
welcome,’ said she. 

“The owner of the tent soon re- 
turned, and asked the lady,—‘ Who 
had been there ?? He had seen the 
marks of the horses-shoes. ‘A man 
of strange manners,’ said she, and 
she related all he haddone. Did 
he offer any insult to you? said he. 
‘By no means.’ ‘You are not 
speaking the truth; and I shall not 
lie two nights on the same bed til! 
I avenge this injury.’ 

“Peredur rode on to Caerleon, 
but just before he arrived at the 
court, a knight had entered the 
hall—snatched the goblet of wine 
that was being presented by an 
attendant to Queen Gwennivar, and 
flung it over her face and bosom. ‘If 
anyone resents this,’ said he, ‘let 
him follow me into the park.’ 

“No one stirred: they feared he 
was a magician; a simple knight 
would not have the hardihood. Just 
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then Peredur entered, and rode his 
bay cart-horse through the entire 
length of the hall. ‘ Tell me, big 
man,’ said he to Kai, ‘ where is 
Arthur ? I want to be made a knight.’ 
‘A light-armed one,’ said Kai. 
There were in the court a dwarf and 
his wife, who had been under Arthur’s 
protection for a year without ad- 
dressing a single word to any one. 
Now the little man cried out, ‘ God 
= you, Fair Peredur, son of 

vrok, chief of warriors, and flower 
of cavaliers !’ 

“*What! said Kai; ‘you have 
not addressed a civil word to any of 
us for a year, and now you hail this 
unknown person. Let this drive 
some judgment into your head,’ and 
he levelled the poor dwarf with a 
blow of his fist. But that did not 
prevent the little wife from crying, 
‘God guard you, fair Peredur, son of 
Evrok, chief of warriors, and flower 
of cavaliers !’ 

“*Ha!’ said Kai, ‘are you as 
impudent as your husband,’ and he 
gave her such a kick as left her 
senseless, 

“*Big man,’ said Peredur, ‘ tell 
me, where is Arthur ?’ 

“ ¢ Follow that man who went out 
just now; recover the cup; take his 
horse and arms, and then you will 
be created a cavalier.’ 

“*T will do that, big man,’ said 
he; and he rode out. 

** He and the uncourteous knight 
held but a short parley till he got a 
spear thrust in between shoulder and 
neck, He returned it by driving a 
javelin, hardened in the fire, through 
the eye of his enemy, and killing 
him on the spot. 

“© You were unwise, Kai,’ said 
Owen, son of Urien, ‘to send that 
simpleton out to fight the arrogant 
man. Whether he is killed or van- 
— it will be a dishonour to us. 

will go and see what has occurred.’ 

“He found Peredur striving in 
vain to loosen the armour of the 
insolent knight. He assisted him, 
and then helped to arm him at all 
points, 

“ «Come with me, now,’ said he, 
‘and receive knighthood from Ar- 
thur’s hands.’ 

“ * Nay,’ said he, ‘I must do more 
worthy things yet. Give this cup 
to Queen Gwennivar; and tell the 
King, when I have done brave deeds 
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and punished the big man for his 
treatment of the dwarfs, I shall ask 
knighthood at his hand.’ 

“Owen delivered his message 
to the King and Queen, and Kai, 
but the last did not give welcome to 
his share. 

“ Peredur met on his route an 
armed knight, who asked him 
whence he came. ‘ From Arthur’s 
Court.’ ‘I detest himself and his 
knights, and have killed as many of 
them as I have encountered.’ ‘Then 
I'll give you another opportunity.’ 

“ But he was not able to use it, 
for at the first shock he was flun 
out of the saddle. ‘ Quarter!’ crie 
he. 
“*You shall have that,’ cried 
Peredur, ‘ on your promise to appear 
before Arthur; and say I have 
vanquished you in his honour, and 
that I shall vanquish more, as well 
as the big man, before I return to 
his court. 

“The knight did as he was order- 
ed, and Kai was again disturbed by 
the threat; and in the course of a 
week sixteen other defeated knights 
came to the court, and Arthur was 
much pleased with Peredur, but 
very wroth with Kai. 

“In his wandering, Peredur came 
to a castle, with a lake on one side. 
On entering he found a venerable 
old chief, seated near the fire on a 
red silk cushion, and all the attend- 
ants stood up to disarm Peredur ; 
and when dirner was ready they all 
sat down, and the stranger was 
well entertained. 

“When it was over, the chief 
asked Peredur if he was skilful 
with the sword. ‘I shall be,’ said 
he, ‘ when I am taught.’ Then two 
sons of the chief, one with fair, the 
other with brown hair, took basket- 
sticks and bucklers, and played at 
stroke and ward. ‘ Which of these 
is the abler swordman?’ said the 
chief. ‘I think, if the fair youth 
put forth his strength, he would 
soon draw blood.’ ‘Take the arms 
of the darker boy, and try your 
skill.’ 

“He did so, and after a few 
strokes the eye-brow of the fair 
youth was spilling blood.’ 

“¢ You will,’ said the chief, ‘ be in 
time the best swordsman in Britain. 
‘I, your uncle by the mother’s side, 
declare it to you. I will confer 
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knighthood on you at the fit time. 
Observe this precept : if you see any- 
thing very extraordinary, ask no 
explanation. If it is not given to 
you, let the blame rest on me.’ 

** The next evening he was enter- 
tained at another castle by its 
venerable chief in the same way ; 
and when dinner was done, he asked 
him was he able at sword play. ‘I 
shall be,’ said he, ‘when I am taught.’ 

“*Take this sword, and strike that 
iron hook fastened to the pavement. 
He did so, and the thick hook was 
broken in two, as well as the sword. 
* Weld the pieces now together ;’ he 
did so. ‘Strike again ; he struck 
the hook asunder, and welded it and 
the sword again; but the third time 
he was unable to weld the pieces. 
* You ‘will,’ said the chief, ‘be in 
time the best swordsman in Britain.’ 
Iam the brother of the chief who 
entertained you last night, and of 
your mother.’ 

‘While they were discoursing, 
two young men entered the hall, 
bearing a long lance, and from its 
point fell three drops of blood. All 
in the room began at the moment t¢ 
sob and cry; but the chief con- 
tinued to talk with Peredur, and as 
he gave no explanation, Peredur 
asked for none. 

‘* When the lamentations ceased, 
two damsels entered, bearing a basin 
full of blood, in which floatecd a 
man’s head. Hereon the cries aad 
groans were redoubled ; they ceased 
at last, and all retired to rest. 

* Peredur took leave of his uncle 
next morning, and went on his way. 
Entering a forest, he heard dismal 
cries; and advancing a little, he 
found a woman endeavouring to lift 
the corpse of her husband to the 
saddle of his steed. He found she 
was his foster-sister, and that her 
husband had been just slain by 4 
knight. He helped her to inter the 
body, and then sought out and de- 
feated the knight. 

* He asked his life, and Peredur 
granted it on condition that he 
marry the woman whom he had 
made a widow, and proceed to King 
Arthur’s court, and give his com- 
pliments to King and Queen, and 
his promise to return, when he had 
punished the big man for his be- 
haviour to the dwarfs. Renewed 
displeasure feil on Kai, and Arthur 
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said he would traverse all Britain, 
for the satisfaction of seeing the 
combat between Kai and Peredur. 

“The hero went on, till at the 
fall of the day he approached a sad- 
looking castle with high weeds 
growing up to the very door. A 
tall, thin young man, with dark 
hair, opened the door, and in the 
hall he found eighteen other young 
men, all seeming the same age and 
size of the youth who had admitted 
him, but all had red hair. 

* In a short time five damsels 
came in, and Peredur had never seen 
any lady to exceed their mistress in 
grace or beauty, but her clothing 
was old and faded. 

“For dinner, they had only a 
couple of loaves, and a jar of wine, 
which a religious woman brought 
in and laid on the table. The lady 
would have served Peredur first, 
and given him the largest share ; 
but he stood up, and divided the 
bread and wine equally among all. 

‘* When the meal was over, Pere- 
dur asked for information about the 
state of things in the castle, and the 
lady gave it. 

* Her father had owned the coun- 
try round and the castle, and while 
he lived a neighbouring count would 
have her to be his wife, but she 
would not marry him—and her 
father left her to her own discre- 
tion. After his death the count 
took all her lands from her, because 
she would not consent to be his 
wife ; and then besieged her in her 
castle—where the valour of her 
eighteen foster-brothers kept him 
still on the outside. But now their 
provisions were all exhausted, and 
they were only kept alive by tlie 
religious of theneighbouring convent; 
and the last bread and wine which 
the good sisters could procure had 
just been consumed, and the count 
and his people were expected to 
storm the castle to-morrow. 

‘** To-morrow may bring good 
fortune,’ said Peredur. 

** At dawn trumpets were heard 
from the outside ; and the trampling 
of steeds, and the clank of, arms, 
made the cheeks of those inside pale 
enough. But Peredur was soon 
riveted and braced in his arms, and 
across the draw-bridge, and before 
an hour went by he had the ground 
strewr with disabled and dead men. 
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No one but a most valiant man 
would at last meet him, till the 
count, taking courage, tried his 
chance. He was soon helpless on 
the earth, nor let rise till he had 
given up her lands to the lady, and 
provisions for three hundred men, 
and three hundred horses for a 
year. 

“Great joy now reigned in the 
castle ; and Peredur remained with 
the inmates three weeks. It was 
much to the lady’s sorrow when he 
took his leave, promising assistance 
whenever it was needed. 

“Peredur’s next exploit was to 
defeat the knight of the clearing, to 
convince him that his wife was inno- 
cent, and oblige him to receive her 
again into favour. One morning, soon 
after, as he was riding along a snow- 
covered valley, he saw a raven feed- 
ing on a slain teal. The plumage 
of the bird, the white of the snow, 
and the red of the blood, reminded 
him of the hair, the skin, and the 
colour of the cheeks of the lady of 
the foster-brothers, and he stood in 
a waking dream. 

‘“« Arthur and his knights were on 
the search for Peredur, and were 
now within sight of him, as he 
leaned on his long lance and gazed 
on the ground. A knight was sent 
to find out who he was, and what 
he was meditating on. 

“ After accosting him and waiting 
for some time for an answer, he 
struck him with his lance ; but was 
immediately flung out of his saddle, 
and well stunned. He returned to 
the king, lamenting his bruises, and 
twenty-four other knights, who had 
no better manners, were served in 
the same way. At last, Kai spurred 
on to correct the morose knight, and 
get a satisfactory answer ; but he 
accosted the meditative man so arro- 
gantly, that he put the point of his 
spear under his iron chinband, and 
tossed him up in the air; and when 
he was suffering on the ground, he 
rode over him three times. 

“ The frightened steed fled back 
to Arthur’s camp, and the knights 
who came to see the result of the 
adventure thought Kai was dead. 
They bore him back, and Mor- 
ganheed soon brought him to his 
senses. 

“ Gwalchmai then got permission 
to try the temper of the silent 
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knight. He courteously accosted 
Peredur, presented him King Arthur’s 
request to visit him, and expressed 
his wonder that he had treated his 
former messengers so roughly. 

“*Ah! that was because they 
accosted me .in arrogant guise, 
while I meditated on the darkness 
of my love’s hair, the whiteness of 
her skin, and the beautiful red of 
her cheeks. What’s your name?” 

“*Tam called Gwalchmai.’ 

“*Ah, let me embrace you! I 
am Peredur of the long spear, and 
will wait on the King when I have 
chastised the big man for his treat- 
ment of my friends, the poor dwarfs.’ 

“* You have done that already ; he 
is the last you have tried your hands 
on, and his collar-bone is broken 
and his shoulder out of joint.’ 

“* Well, then, all my resentment is 
dead, and now to the king !’ 

“ By the king he was warmly 
received, and feasted, and knighted ; 
but Kai bore him much ill-will. After 
a few days all returned to Caerleon- 
on-Usk.’ 

“The first day they were in 
Arthur’s city, Peredur met the 
beautiful Angarad with the Golden 
Hand. ‘ By my faith, sister,’ said 
he, ‘ You are a beautiful and ami- 
able damsel. I shall love you to the 
end of my life.’ 

***T don’t love you, and shall 
never love you,’ said she. 

***T’ll never open my lips to a 
Christian,’ said he, ‘till you do,’ 
and he went forth to seek adventures. 

“* Many adventures he achieved ; 
but through keeping silence, and 
enduring hopeless love, and absence 
from Arthur’s court, he grew pale 
and melancholy, and at last set out 
on his return. He was met by 
Gwalchmai, and Kai, and others ; 
and because he would not answer 
any questions, Kai struck him on 
the thigh with his spear. 


“ He showed no resentment, and 
Gwalchmai complained to Arthur 
of Kai’s arrogance. A _ strange 
knight just then presented himself 
in the park, with a general chal- 
lenge to the knights, and unhorsed 
every warrior that came before him. 
The mute knight, as he was called, 
then ran a course with him, and 
flung him a dozen yards from his 
horse. Great attention was then 
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paid him, and even the damsel of 
the Golden Hand said to him—‘ If 
you could only speak, I would love 
you above all men ; and even though 
you are dumb, I love you the same.’ 

‘“** Blessed be these words!’ said 
Peredur ; ‘now I can speak to Chris- 
tians again.’ 

“Arthur was holding court at 
Caerleon-on-Usk, and in the middle 
of the hall, sitting on a velvet car- 
pet, were Owen son of Urien, and 
Gwalchmai son of Guiar, and Hoel 
son of the prince of Armorica, and 
Peredur of the long lance. 

‘* A young girl, with black curled 
hair entered the hall, mounted on a 
tawny mule, and holding leather 
thongs in her hand by way of whip. 
Her face and hands, were of the 
colour of tarred iron, her cheeks 
hanging, her face very long, her 
nose small, her nostrils large, one 
eye light-gray, the other brown, 
her teeth long, and the colour of the 
broom-blossom, her breast up to her 
chin, her back bowed, her legs long 
and bony, and thin, but feet and 
knees wonderfully large. 

‘* She courteously saluted Arthur 
and his knights, all except Peredur, 
and to him she spoke in bitter 
anger. ‘ Peredur, I salute you not, 
for you are not worthy of it. You 
came to the court of the lame king ; 
and you saw the youth bearing a 
lance, from whose point fell the 
three drops of blood, and you saw 
the gory head in the dish, and you 
asked for no explanation. If you 
had, you could have cured your 
uncle, and he would not now have 
lost his lands, nor be besieged in his 
castle, nor the wives of his knights 
be widows, nor their daughters un- 
dowered; and all this owing to 
your want of thought.’ And she 
went forth on her tawny mule. 

“So Peredur went forth in quest 
of the ill-favoured maiden and his 
uncle; and he wandered a year 
without finding either, and at last 
met a priest, who reproved him for 
being found on the highway, in 
arms and armour, on Good Friday. 
He excused himself, giving for 
cause his anxious twelve months’ 
search. He went with the priest to 
his cell, and confessed, and heard 
mass on Easter-day, and again rode 
forth on Easter Monday. 

** Now occurred the most danger- 
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ous part of Peredur’s career in 
accomplishing the adventures of 
the Castle of Wonders ; the slaying 
of the magic stag, and the encoun- 
ter with the black warrior, who 
came forth from under a menhir or 
dallan mounted on a skeleton 
steed, and horse and man covered 
with rusty armour. 

** At last he arrived at a castle 
which he recognised, and within 
was his lame uncle, and the youth 
with the fair hair, who before had 
borne the lance shedding blood 
drops. He related to Peredur how 
he had been present in the different 
encounters he had since his entry 
into the Castle of Wonders, and how 
they were the sorcerers of Kerlou, 
who had slain his (Peredur’s) first 
cousin, and that the spear was the 
one by which he had been slain ; 
and the head in the basin his 
head, and that now Peredur had 
showed himself able to meet the 
sorcerers, and revenge his cousin’s 
death, and get his uncle healed and 
his lands restored. 

** @walchmai and many of Arthur’s 
knights were engaged with Peredur 
in his encounter with the sorcerers, 
After the slaughter of three knights 
by the magicians, Peredur became 
encouraged—he charged on the 
enemy like a furious bull on a fierce 
lion, and when the fray was at an 
end not one was left alive. 

** When he saw his uncle freed 
from his enemies, and his lands 
restored, he and Gwalchmai and 
the rest returned to Caerieon, and 
of further adventures of the peerless 
simpleton, no more is said in this 
place.” 


THE LADY OF THE FOUNTAIN. 


**The Emperor Arthur was at 
Caerleon-on-Usk. He was one 
day sitting in his chamber, and with 
him were Owen son of Urien, and 
Kai son of Kener, and Kenon son of 
Kledno ; and Gwennivar and her 
ladies were employed at needlework 
near the window. 

“* There was no porter at Arthur’s 
door, Gleouloued, the warrior with 
the broad hands, did the duty when 
he was in the way. He received 
strangers, explained the usages of 
the court, and introduced all such 
as were entitled to the honour into 
the preseuce of Arthur. He enter- 
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tained all who needed hospitality. 
In the middle of the room, the 
king sat on a chair of green rushes 
covered with yellow drugget, and 
resting against a cushion of red 
silk.” 

“‘* With your permission, gentle 
sir, said he, ‘I shall take a nap 
while dinner is preparing. You 
may amuse each other with stories, 
and Kai will bring in a jar of mead 
and some roast meat. ‘hereon the 
Emperor fell asleep, and Kenon, 
son of Kledno, requested Kai to do 
as he was directed. 

“**T would prefer,’ said Kai, ‘ first 
of all, to hear one of these fine 
stories which Arthur spoke of.’ 

*** Obey Arthur's orders at once,” 
said Kenon, ‘and afterwards you 
must hear some of the finest stories 
we know.’ 

“80 Kai betook himself to the 
kitchen and the cellar; and soon 
returned with a jar of mead, and a 
golden goblet, and a handful of 
skewers with pieces of roast meat 
on them, and they fell to eating 
the meat, and drinking the mead. 

*** Now, said Kai, ‘tell me a 
story.’ 

*** Kenon,’ said Owen, ‘tell a 
story to Kai.’ 

*** You are old,’ said Kenon, 
* and you have seen extraordinary 
things. You tell a story much 
better than I do; so tell it your- 
self.’ 

*** No,’ said Owen, ‘ you are the 
man. Go on, and let us hear the 
most wonderful story you recollect.” 

“* Here goes,’ said Kenon. ‘ My 
‘father and mother had no other 
child but me. I was full of am- 
bition and self-confidence, and 
thought that there was no labour, 
no feat above my powers. So 
having accomplished every deed of 
honour which presented itself at 
home, I set out for the strange 
and barren land (Briffany). After 

wandering about some time, 
came into the most lovely valley 
in the world. All the trees 
were of the same height; a river 
flowed along, a path went b 
the river. I followed this pat 
till noon ; [ followed it till evening, 
and then entered on a wide plain. 
At the end of this plain was a 
castle surrounded by a sheet of 
water, aud to this 1 directed my 
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horse’s steps. As I went I was 
aware of two youths, with gold 
circlets round their head, yellow 
satin tunics on their bodies, and 
sandals fastened at the instep with 
buckles of gold. They had flowing 
fair hair, bows of ivory in their 
hands, and gilded darts tipped with 
peacock’s feathers ; and they amus- 
ed themselves flinging at each other 
daggers with gold blades. 

‘©* At ashort distancel spied a 
tall man, in the flower of his 
strength and beauty. His fair hair 
was long and flowing, his mantle 
and tunic were of yellow satin, 
fringed with gold, and his shoes 
of chequered leather were fastened 
at the instep with buckles of gold. 

“ ¢ He gave me the first salutation, 
and politely asked me into his 
castle, where I found all the family 
in one room—that is, twenty-four 
damsels, all embroidering on satin 
in the window-bow. I tell you, 
Kai, that the ugliest was fairer than 
the most beautiful young girl you 
ever saw, and the least graceful 
was more graceful than Queen 
Gwennivar herself, when she is 
present at mass at Easter or Yule- 
tide. 

“* They all arose when we entered, 
six unarmed me, and led my horse 
to his stall; six more cleansed my 
arms in a basin till they shone like 
sun ormoon. The next six laid the 
table, and the last changed my 
dusty clothes for fresh ones, viz., 
a shirt and hose of fine linen, a 
tunic, and a mantle of yellow 
satin with gold fringe. And they 
brought out carpets and cushions 
of red cloth, which they placed 
under and around me, and I sat 
down. 

“Then my host took his place 
at table. I sat by him, and the 
young women beloW me, except 
those who waited. The table was 
of pure silver, the cloth of the 
finest linen, and there was no vessel 
used but what was made of gold, of 
silver, or of buffalo horn. 

“IT have got as good food else- 
where, but was neverso nicely served. 
Till the meal was half over not a 
word was spoken. But when the 
master saw [ was more inclined to 
talk than eat, he asked me my 
name and what [ was seeking; [ 
answered that I was happy to find 
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that it was not forbidden to speak 
in his palace, and explained that I 
was searching through the world 
to find a more powerful champion 
than myself. 

*** Rest here to-night,’ said my 
host; arise with the dawn, and take 
that road which runs along the 
brow of the hill. It will lead you 
into a thick wood, and the first 
path you find turning to the right, 
opens after a while into a large 
clearing. On a mound in the 
centre of that clearing you will 
see a large dark-visaged man, with 
only one eye and one leg. No two 
of the strongest men on earth 
could lift his ironclub. You will 
see a thousand wild animals grazing 
round him; he is master of the 
wood and of them. Ask him to 
point out the path which conducts 
out of the opening ; he will inform 
you in a voice resembling the sound 
of a mighty bell set a-ringing, and 
that path will conduct you to what 
you are in search of.’ 

** At the dawn I was on the hill- 
side road which led to the wood ; 
in the wood was the path, and at 
the end of it was the opening. It 
was not a thousand, but many 
thousands of wild beasts, which were 
in the wood, and the size and 
appearance of the shepherd was 
fearful to look on. Four strong 
men would find it hard to lift his 
iron club. 

*T asked him what power he 
had over the creatures round him, 
and his answer came as it were 
from a mighty bell set a-jangling. 
‘I will show you that, little man,’ 
were the words that came in thun- 
der from between his teeth. 

*** He struck a mighty stag with 
his iron club, and he belled out in 
a loudrinying tone ; and in a few 
seconds the green enclosure was 
filled with dragons, serpents, and 
every kind of animals on earth. 
Then he bellowed out, ‘ You see, 
little man, the power I possess 
over these savage beasts.’ 

**T inquired of him the way out, 
but before he answered, he asked 
what I was in search of. When he 
heard it, he said, ‘ Enter yonder 
path, which will conduct you up the 
woody ascent, and at its summit 
you will find a long, clear valley. 
In the centre of that valiey is a tree 
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whose leaves cannot be matched in 
the world for their bright green. 
Beneath the tree is a fountain, and 
at its edge, a cup of gold resting on 
a marble stone. You fill the goblet 
with water, and pour it on this 
block, and then shall be heard an 
awful roar of thunder; and after 
the roar there will descend a fearful 
ehower of hail, such as no one.could 
support and live. Every leaf on 
the tree will be destroyed. Next 
the sky will clear, and a flight of 
birds descend among the branches, 
and make such ealely as has never 
et fallen on your ears. After a while 
amentations will be heard in the 
valley, and a knight appear moun- 
ted on a dark horse. His coat will 
be black satin, and he will bear a 
black banderolle at the end of his 
lance. He will at once charge you, 
lance in rest, and if you retreat he 
will soon overtake you. If you 
meet him on horseback, you shall 
soon find yourself on foot; and if 
you survive the encounter, your 
present search is at an end.’ 

“«*T found the tree and the foun- 
tain, and after spilling the water 
on the slab, such a shower of hail 
fell on meas I thought I could 
not outlive. However, with my 
shield and my cloak, I sheltered my 
horse as well as I could. When 
the hail-storm ceased, and the birds 
made the melody among the 
branches, I thought I was in para- 
dise ; but soon a lamentable voice 
was heard, asking why I hadbrought 
on that storm, and what the speak- 
er had done that all his men and 
beasts, who had met it uncovered, 
should now be stretched on the 
ground. 

***There was the black knight, 
rushing on me at full speed. I 
spurred my horse and met him as 
I might ; but at the first shock I 
was dismounted, and left helpless. 
The black knight put the end of 
his lance into the bridle of my 
steed, and rode away, without even 
casting a glance at me. I returned 
through the clearing, and wonder 
how I outlived the scornful gibing 
of the big man. I reached the 
castle of my late host, was hospita- 
bly entertained, and asked no 
questions. Next morning I was 
mounted on a deep-bay steed, whose 
nostrils were as red as scarlet. I 








returned to the court, and since 
that time, I have been silent on my 
adventure. I further declare that 
I have found no one to say he had 
tried it.’ 

** Just as he had finished the 
narrative of his unsuccessful adven- 
ture, Arthur awoke, and asked if 
he had slept long. ‘ Tolerably 
long, sire,’ said Owen. 

‘*¢Ts it. time to dine ?’ said the 
king. ‘It is time,’ said Owen. 
The sound of the horn was heard, 
Arthur washed his hands, and he 
and his court took their places at 
the table. 

** The next morning Owen arose 
betimes, armed himself, and mount- 
ed his war steed. He directed his 
route towards the distant land and 
the desert mountains, and found 
the valley described by Kenon. He 
rode along the path by the river, 
till it ended in the plain ; and in 
the plain he recognised the chateau. 
As he advanced he encountered the 
children playing with the daggers. 
and near them the majestic man 
with fair hair,—the owner of the 
castle. 

“ He cordially saluted Owen and 
brought him in, @nd he found the 
twenty-four maidens still more 
lovely than Kenon had described, 
and they performed the same ser- 
vice for him. When dinner was 
half over the same discourse ensued, 
and the same things followed one 
another, from the directions of the 
gigantic man to the singing of the 
birds, the lamentations, and the 
assault by the black knight.” 

‘Stern was the shock of the two 
warriors,—so stern that their spears 
went in splinters, and they glared 
at each other like two lions about 
to spring on each other. They drew 
their heavy glaives, but the first 
stroke given by Owen cut through 
the crest, the helm, and the mail- 
hood of the dark man, and shore 
away to the very brain. 

“ Feeling himself hurt to death, 
he wheeled his charger and fled. 
After him pursued Owen, but 
within sword-stroke he could not 
come. Before them rose a strong 
castle, with the gate open and the 
portcullis raised. In rushed the 
dark man and his steed; in rushed 
Owen—but the portcullis descend- 
ing at the moment, cut through his 
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destrier behind the saddle. ~ Out- 
side lay one half of the poor beast, 


and within were Owen and the 


other half, with the inner gate 
closed in front, and the portcullis 
let down behind. 

“Through the inner gate he 
beheld a fair street and lofty houses 
on each side, and in a little while 
a fair damsel approached, and re- 
quested him to let her through. 
Her golden hair fell in rich waves 
and ringlets ; a gold band encircled 
her head ; her robe was yellow silk 
fringed with gold, and her buskins 
were of embroidered leather. 

** * Alas, fair damsel!’ said Owen, 
* I can neither let you through, nor 
pass out myself.’ ‘ They will be 
here on you immediately to slay 
you,’ said she ; * but as you are the 
most valiant of knights, the truest 
of friends, and the most faithful of 
lovers, I shall befriend you. Place 
this ring on your finger, turn the 
signet inwards, and when the black 
knight’s people come to slay you, 
you will be invisible to them and 
every one, evento me. Walk out 


through the open gate, and lay your 
hand on my arm, and follow me to 


my house.’ * 

“Tt all turned out as she thus 
arranged. The Castellan’s people 
opened the inner gate, and were 
filled with rage on not finding 
Owen. Heslipped through, touch- 
ed the maiden on the shoulder, and 
followed her to her home. 

‘She attended him, and let him 
to meat, even as they had done at 
the castle of the fair-haired lord. 
While he was yet at dinner he 
heard a great and mournful noise. 
‘What is that?’ said he to the 
maiden. 

‘*« They are bearing the Holy Via- 
ticum to the dying lord,’ said she. 

“The bed prepared for Owen 
was worthy to receive King Arthur 
himself. At midnight he was 
awakened with groans and cries. 
* What is the cause of these lamen- 
tations ?’ said he. 

** « The lord of the castle has just 
expired,’ said the youth who slept 
on the door-mat. 

‘“* At the dawn Owen was again 
awaked by cries and groans, and 
the tramp of horses, and the 
measured tread of men, and he 
asked the cause. 
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** Said the young maid, who was 
then entering, ‘‘Tney are bearing 
the body of the lord to his tomb. 

** Owen went to the window, and 
gazed on the long convoy of war- 
riors, of nobles, and of priests. In 
the centre was carried the body of 
the kuight, and around it were 
borne torches, and no one of the 
bearers was of rank below a baron. 

** Behind came a noble-looking 
dame, whose dishevelled hair fell 
in disorder round her shoulders. 
Her robe of yellow satin was torn 
in sundry places, her feet were 
encased in embroidered slippers, 
and it was wonderful that her fin- 
gers were not broken, so hard did 
she strike her hands together. Her 
cries were heard above the voices 
of the men, and the sound of the 
trumpets. 

*** Who is that lady ?’ said Owen 
to the maiden. ‘ That,’ said she, ‘is 
my mistress and the most beautiful, 
the most chaste, the wisest and the 
most generous, under the sun. She 
is called the “ Lady of the Foua- 
tain.” She is the widow of the 
lord you have slain.’ 

* T vow,’ said Owen, ‘ that I love 
her alone of womankind, and shall 
love her to death.’ 

*¢* Tt is of no use,’ said the damsel, 
* for she neither loves, nor will love 
you, little or much.’ 

“ «The trial must be made,’ said 
Owen. 

** So the damsel kindled the fire, 
and heated water. She filled a 
silver basin with this water out of 
an ivory goblet. She then put a 
fine towel round Owen’s neck, and 
shaved him with a gold-incrusted 
razor. She then wiped his head 
and neck with the towel, and he 
never eujoyed breakfast so much 
as the one she laid before him. 

“*Take your rest now, said 
she. ‘I am going to break ground 
for you with my lady. 

** Luned, for that was the maid, 
en’s name, then entered the castle, 
and found every thing desolate. 
She weat into her lady’s chamber, 
but she continued her lamentations, 
and would not speak toher. She 
then went on her knees, and asked 
her why she treated her faithful 
handmaid so coldly. ‘Iam much 
displeased with you,’ suid she. 
* Why have you stayed away from 
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meinmveorrow ? ‘You are muchto 
blame for your excessive grief, even 
for so bravea man!’ ‘ Alas, where 
shall I ever find one equal to him 
in prowess? ‘There are some 
equal, if not superior.’ ‘Begone 
from my presence.’ I would have 
your head from your shoulders, 
only that you have eaten my bread.’ 
*I will never come before you again 
till I am sent for.’ 

** But she was not at the end of 
the passage when the lady was 
outside of her door. She coughed, 
and Luned returned. 

** You are very froward to-day ; 
but if you know of any thing need- 
ful to done, say on.’ 

*** You are left with rough men 
to command, and need a tried 
warrior tokeep them in order. If 
the adventure of the fountain be 
achieved, you will lose castle and 
lands. No one is equal to these two 
duties but one of the most renown- 
ed men living. These can only be 
found in Arthur's court, and thither 
go if you prevent me not.’ 

‘IT confide in your love and 
faith. Do what seems good in your 
eyes.’ 

*Luned returned to her house, 
and when sufficient time had passed 
for her journey to Caerleon and 
back, she again presented herself 
before her lady, and told her that 
the most renowned warrior in the 
isle of Britain was waiting her com- 
mands. ‘ Come with him to-morrow,’ 
said she, ‘ at mid-day.’ 

**So Owen arrayed himself in a 
robe and mantle of yellow satin, 
and his embroidered sandals were 
secured on his instep with lions’ 
claws in gold. The lady gave both 
a courteous welcome. ‘hen she 
looked steadfastly at the champion, 
and said, ‘ You have no marks about 
you ofalong journey. You must be 
the knight that slew my late lord.’ 

*“**Tf he had not been a better 
warrior,’ said Luned, ‘ he could not 
have done it; the past cannot be 
recalled.’ 

**] must hold a council on this 
matter,’ said the lady. ‘ Withdraw 
for the present.’ 

**So she called her warriors to- 
gether, and said: ‘ A chief is need- 
ful to rule my castle and lands, and 
guard the fountain. If none of 
you find himself equal to the office, 
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I shall send for one of king Arthur’s 
chiefs,’ 

*“No one present felt himself 
equal to the dangers of the situa- 
tion, and in proper time they were 
assembled again, and Owen presen- 
ted to them. Bishops and arch- 
bishops were summoned, and the 
marriage celebrated. Owen kept 
the knights and chiefs in order, and 
vanquished every one who essayed 
the adventure of the fountain. Of 
each he exacted a ransom propor- 
tioned to his state, and distributed 
it among his people and his fight- 
ing-men, and thus won honour and 
love. And so three years went by.’ 


* One day as Arthur was walking 
in the oe with Gwalchmai (Sir 
Gavain) he appeared deeply dejected, 
and when asked by Gwalchmai 
wherefore, he answered.— It is now 
three years since Owen departed, 
aud I am grieved to heart for his 
loss. Ifanother year go by with- 
out his return, I shail die of grief. 
It was the story of Kenon which 
brought this desolation on us!’ 
‘What is to prevent us,’ said 
Gwalchmai, ‘ from going in quest of 
him ? Kenon can putus on the track.’ 

“*Gwalchmai’s advice was taken. 
Arthur and three hundred of his 
warriors, guided by Kenon, found 
the valley, and were entertained by 
the Chief of the Fair Hair at his 
castle, and the twenty-four maidens 
were as attentive to the new visitors 
as they had been to Kenon and 
Owen, and the giant on the mound 
as mighty and fierce-looking ; and at 
last all were camped round the 
magic fountain. Kai, the seneschal, 
asked for the encounter with the 
black knight, and it was granted. 
He spilled water on the marble 
block, and the hailstorm that fol- 
lowed killed several of the company.’ 

**But while they were enjoying 
the sunshine that came after the 
pelting hail, and the heavenly songs 
of the birds, they became aware. of 
the black knight rushing on at full 
speed. Kai met him with spear in 
rest, but was hurled to the ground 
at the first shock. The knight then 
entered his tent, and Arthur and 
his warriors entered theirs, and the 
night went by and morning came. 

* Kai asked for another trial, and 
it was granted; but this tume the 
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spear’s point pierced his helmet, and 
P oughed his head, leaving the scull 

are the breadth of the spear head. 
Eyery knight in Arthur’s company 
was dismounted, one after the other, 
by the black knight, except the 
King himself and Gwalchmai. 

“Then “Arthur was arming him- 
self for the combat, but Gwalchmai 
begged permission to try his chance 
before him, and it was granted.’ 

‘*Owen and Gwalchmai fought 
the length of a whole day, and 
neither prevailed over the other. 
They took stronger lances on the 
next day ; and neither at the lance’s 
brunt nor the glaive-stroke was 
either able to gain advantage. The 
sparks struck from their arms would 
have made day of the darkest 
night. At last a stroke from Owen 
loosed Gwalchmai’s visor, andhe re- 
cognised his dear companion. 

*** Alas, I knew you not, dear 
comrade,’ said Owen. ‘ Here, take my 
arms and armour.’ ‘ By no means, 
dear Owen,’ answered Gwalchmai. 
‘Here I surrender my sword as 
a vanquished man.’ ‘But here 
Arthur, who had heard them con- 
versing, drew near, and Gwalch- 
mai cried to him, ‘ Behold Owe 
whom we have sought! he hi 
vanquished me, and yet will not 
accept my arms.’ ‘Nay,’ said 
Owen, ‘he has overcome me, and 
yet will not take my sword.’ 

‘** Give me your weapons,” said 
Arthur. ‘ Neither is the victor, 
neither is the vanquished.’ 

** Owen flung his arms round the 
King, then round his brother in 
arms, and such was the rush to 
embrace him that he was in danger 
of his life. 

‘** That night they rested in their 
tents; the next morning Owen 
said to Arthur, ‘ Sire, I expected 
this visit, and have been for 
three years preparing @ feast for 
you and my brother knights. Come 
to my castle, and let us make guod 
cheer. Arthur consented ; the Lady 
of the Fountain gave all a hearty 
welcome ; and the provisions held 
out for three months. 

** At the end of that time, Arthur 
requested the dame of the castle to 
allow her husband to return with 
him into the isle of Britain for three 
months. She allowed him to do so, 
but with a heavy heart; and Owen 
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when he found himself among his 
companions in his old home, forgot 
fountain, castle, estate, and wife, 
and the three months lengthened to 
three years,” 


‘One day, as Owen was sitting 
at table in Caerleon on the Usk, a 
damsel clad in yellow, and mount- 
ed on a bay steed, with waving mane 
besprinkled with foam, approached. 
The part of the saddle that was 
visible was of pure gold. She 
came nigh to Owen, and sna\ ched 
the wedding-ring from his finger, 
and said, ‘Thus should it be done 
to a deceiver, an infidel, a varlet, 
a man without beard!’ She then 
turned her steed, and rode out of 
the hall. 

** His memory returned in a mo- 
ment to Owen, and he fell into a 
mortal sadness. After dinner he 
returned to his lodgings, and early 
next morning he set out for the 
strange land, and began to wander 
among the deserts and the hills. 

“And while he strayed at ran- 
dom, his clothes became torn and 
used out, his body meagre and 
covered with hair; and at last he 
was so weak that he lay down by the 
edge of a lake in a park, and hoped 
death would come to his relief. 

** This park belonged to a widow 
lady, who happened to walk that 
way with her maids soon after. 
They thought the man was dead, 
but when the lady saw he was still 
in life, she went home, got a steed 
saddled in all haste, and sent her 
most faithful attendant with a 
flask of precious balsam, which she 
was to rub over the heart of the 
dying man. She also carried with 
her clothes in which he might arra 
himself if he revived. The damsel, 
in her flurry, did not content herself 
with rubbing Owen’s breast; she 
spilled it all over his body, and 
withdrew to a little distance, first 
laying the clothes on the saddle. 

“After a little while Owen 
stretched out his arms, opened his 
eyes, and got into a sitting posture. 
He asked the damsel where he was, 
and learend that it was the park of a 
widow lady, from whom two estates 
had been taken by a neighbouring 
baron, and nothing left her but her 
castle and park. ‘ Itis a sad story ! 
said Owen. 
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‘He put on the clothes, and 
proceeded to the castle with the 
damsel, who brought him into a 
fine room and gave him a good 
dinner. She then went to the lady, 
and returned the flask. ‘What 
have you done with all the balsam ?’ 
said she. ‘ Poured it on the body 
of the dying man.’ ‘Oh, extra- 
vagant girl, to waste a hundred 
and forty livres’ worth of balsam, 
when a small quantity would have 
done. However, take care of him 
as he is under my roof till his 
strength returns.’ 

“In three months Owen’s 
strength returned, and the long 
black hair fell from his body and 
limbs. One day he heard outcries, 
and the clash of arms and armour. 
‘What is that? said he to the 
damsel. ‘The baron who has come 
to take the very castle from my 
lady.’ ‘Do you think you could 
provide me with a war-horse and 
suitable armour? ‘I shall try,’ 
said she. 

** She comes to the lady : ‘ Could 
you provide the strange knight 
with a good battle-steed and arms 
and armour ?” ‘Certainly; but what 
can he do with them?’ ‘ However, 
he must get them; if he did not, 
the baron would have them to- 
morrow.’ 

** Owen armed himself, mounted, 
ordered the drawbridge to be 
lowered, and left instructions with 
the guard. With spear set upright, 
he rode quietly towards the spot 
where the baron had taken his 
stand. No one barred his passage 
till he was beside the chief, as he 
gave out that he was come to treat 
of the surrender of the castle. He 
had not, however, spoken twenty 
words, when, seizing the baron 
round the body, he flung him on 
the saddle before him, and urging 
his horse to the utmost speed, he 
was on the drawbridge, and into 
the court, and had the portcullis 
lowered before anything could be 
done to prevent the exploit. 
**There, lady,’ said he, ‘is the 
worth of your flask of precious 
balsam.’ : 

‘* Before Owen left the castle, he 
saw the lands of the lady restored, 
much gold and silver paid for the 
baron’s ransom, and hostages de- 
livered. The lady and her atten- 
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dants lamented his departure, but 
he determined to punish himself by 
Jabours and fasting for his three 
years’ sins. 

** As he rode through a wood he 
heard mighty roars, and coming 
near the spot whence they pro- 
ceeded, he saw a lion endeavouring 
to rush out of acave; but a huge 
serpent darted at him from a cre- 
vice in the side of the entrance, 
every time he attempted to pass. 
Owen drew his sword, and smote 
the serpent’s head trom his body, 
the next time he darted out, and 
the lion sprung forch in joy and 
gambolled about the horse and his 
rider. 

“In the evening, when Owen 
made his night fire, the lion 
brought him much dry wood, and 
soon aftera fat roebuck, the greater 
part of which was given to himself 
for his supper by his new master. 
While Owen was roasting his own 
portion on wooden spits, he heard 
a horse’s tramp, and looking up he 
beheld a damsel ready to drop from 
the saddle with fatigue. 

‘‘ He carefully lifted her down, 
placed a block for her to sit on, 
and when the venison was roasted 
invited her to share nis meal. Sho 
showed much gratitude, and when 
supper was over she told him about 
herself and her business. 

‘**T am the most trusted of all the 
damsels who attend on the‘ Lady 
of the Fountain,’ whom I suppose 
you have heard mentioned. (Owen 
started). Her husband has now 
been away for more than three 
years, and her warriors have in- 
sisted on ber wedding the chief 
among them, in order that the 
lands and the fountain may be 
guarded. She consented, provided 
that Owen her husband could not 
be found, or would not appear a 
quarter ofa year thence. I left her 
on that same day, and am now re- 
turning from Arthur's court, where 
no one has seen Owen for many 
months. The day after to-morrow 
is the one appointed for his appear- 
ance, and 1 am returning with sor- 
row at my heart.’ ‘ What think you 
will the lady do, as Owen is not 
likely to appear?’ ‘She will suffer 


banishment or any evil, rather than 
marry another.’ * Well, [am curious 
to see what will take place; and if 
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you allow, I will accompany you to 
the castle.’ 

“The next day they rode on, but 
were still some leagues short of the 
castle when dark night came round 
them. They were entertained at a 
castle, which happened to be at 
hand, and the lion was admitted on 
Owen engaging for his harmtessness. 
The lord and lady, and their pe 
daughter seemed sunk in grief, an 
the visitors found that a dreadful 
giant had captured the two sons of 
the family, and would put them to 
death outside the moat next morn- 
ing, if their sister was not given up 
to him, ‘And what will you do” 
said Owen. ‘ Defend my child’s 
honour, while I can wield sword or 
cast spear,’ said the castellan. ‘ Your 
resolve is just,’ said Owen. 

“ At early morn the monster was 
outside the moat, roaring in tones of 
hell for his prey to be delivered to 
him. The two young men were 
lying bound on the grass. Owen 
ordered the gates to be opened, and 
drawbridge lowered, and he and the 
giant were soon engaged in fierce 
conflict. Alas, his full prowess had 
not returned to the knight, and he 
would soon have sunk under the 
giant’s blows. But the lion had 
found his way to the = of the 
court-yard wall, and seeing his 
master’s danger, he made a mighty 
bound, and falling on the giant’s 
shoulder, he tore his body open from 
his neck to his hip, and with a roar 
that shook the castle wall, he tum- 
bled headlong into the moat. 

“Great beyond description was 
the joy with all the inmates of the 
castle, and earnest were the entrea- 
ties that Owen and his company 
would remain with them, but 
they could not stay. After a hasty 
breakfast, the three set off to the 
castle of the ‘ Lady of the Fountain,’ 
and arrived in the great courtyard. 
just as she had refused to wed the 
rehel knight, and was preparing to 
quit her possessions. 

‘‘Great amaze were on all at 
the view of the knight, the damsel, 
and the lion, pushing on into the 
middle of the assembly. A large 
space was indeed left on either side. 
Luned sprung from her steed, em- 
braced her lady, and cried out, 
* Here is a noble knight prepared to 
defend the cause of Owen, and the 
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‘ Lady of the Fountain’ against all 
gainsayers.’ ‘We yield to Owenin 
person,’ said the false knight, * and 
to none other.’ ‘Then lower your 
arms, and do homage to the Lady 
of the Fountain and her Lord,’ said 
the knight, raising his visor ; and joy 
or terror seized on every one, for 
all recognised the noble features of 
Owen. ‘Animpostor!’ cried the 
felon knight. ‘To my aid, m 

friends!’ but he had scarcely ad- 
vanced two paces when the lion 
with a spring dashed him on the 
ground. Those who would have 
aided him were overawed by the 
sight of the furious animal and the 
terrible knight whom he served. 
Shouts of joy arose from all as the 
lady was pressed to the heart of her 
penitent lord. She never more had 
cause to complain of forgetfulness 
or neglect, After a while, Owen 
and his lady, and the most valued 
of their followers, Luned in chief, 
repaired to Arthur’s court, and 
rejoicings were held in their houour 
for three months.” 


THE KNIGHT OF THE FALCON. 


“This is how they relate the 
history of Gherent, son of Erbin. 

“Arthur held open court at 
Caerleon-on-Usk, seven times at 
Easter, and five times at Christ- 


mas. 

“ And while the court was held 
thirteen churches were open, and in 
the first, mass was attended by 
Arthur and the kings, his guests; in 
the second by the Queen Gwennivar 
and her ladies ; in the third by the 
Major-domo and his people; in the 
fourth &c., &c.”’ 

*Gleoloued of the Large Hand, 
acted as porter when kings or great 
chiefs made their entrance. But 
neither he nor his helpers ever kept 
any one outside when feasting was 
going on within. 

“One day Madoc, son of Tourga- 
darn the Chief, presented himself 
before Arthur. ‘ What’s your news ?” 
said theking. ‘ Sire, a strange stag 
of milk-white colour, has appeared 
in the forest. He consorts not 
with his fellows. I come to learn 
your will with regard to him.’ ‘ Let 
the court assemble at sunrise to- 
morrow,’ said the king, ‘ and chase 
be given to the white stag.’ ‘Is it 
your pleasure,’ said Gwalchmai, 
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‘that whoever brings the stag to 
bay, may cut off his head, and pre- 
sent it to his own love, or the love 
of any other whom he desires to 
honour?’ ‘It is my pleasure,’ said 
the king. So the evening passed 
away in gaiety, the hour for rest 
arrived, and at dawn every one was 
ready but the queen. She did not 
awake, and Arthur would not let her 
be disturbed. 

“ When all were on the move the 
sound of the bugles awoke her. 
She got herself dressed, and she and 
a damsel attendant mounted on their 
steeds and followed the party. 

“ They crossed the Usk, and were 
on the traces of their people, when 
they heard a horse’s tramp, and 
looking in the direction, they saw 
a noble-looking youth approaching. 
His hair was long, his mantle of 
satin, his shoes were of fine leather, 
and his blue scarf bore at each end 
an apple of gold. ‘ Good day, Gher- 
ent,’ said the queen. ‘Why are 

ou not at the chase with your lord ? 

overslept myself’ ‘And I,’ said 
he, ‘ did not know the hour of com- 
mencing.’ 

“As they spoke they saw ap- 
proaching a large bodied knight, 
whose horse as well as himself was 
covered with heavy armour. Near 
him rode a dame on a white palfrey, 
and after them came a dwarf, mount- 
ed on a strong horse covered with 
foam. 

*“*Go,’ said Gwennivar to her 
damsel, ‘and inquire the names of 
the knight and the lady.’ She did 
so, but he would not tell her. ‘I 
shall then ask the knight himself, 
said she. ‘You are of too low a 
rank to accost him,’ said he standin 
in her way, and as she still ceaull 
towards the knight, he struck her 
across the face with his whip. She 
returned to her company, uttering 
bitter cries, and Gherent rode for- 
ward in anger to find out the infor- 
mation for the queen. The same 
thing took place, and Gherent put 
his hand to his sword, but recollec- 
ted in time that it would be a dis- 

to touch the creature with it. 

eing unarmed, he did not question 

the Lni,he, but returned to the 
queen and the damsel. 

“* You showed proper caution in 
this matter,’ said the queen, ‘Give 
me your opinion, lady,’ said he, 
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to-morrow after noon. And now 
excuse my attendance. I follow 
the knight, and lady, and dwarf.’ 

‘“‘ These passed the Usk and up an 
ascent, and into a city, and the 
inhabitants received them with 
acclamations, and they entered the 
castle at the upper end of the 
long street, and the crowd of 
welcomers was so great that some 
were nearly killed in the press. 
Every one in the long street wus 
preparing or cleaning arms. Glier- 
ent did not see a face which he 
had ever looked on before, and no 
one would lend or give him a strong 
suit of armour. 

“ He left the city in the evening, 
and was received in a ruinous palace, 
on a neighbouring hill, by a noble 
chief in ragged clothes. His noble- 
looking and once-beautiful wife was 
in threadbare clothing, and the veil 
of their daughter Enit was frayed in 
more than one piace. The damsel 
looked after Gherent’s steed, and 
then went into the city to purchase 
food and liquor for his supper. 

“ When they had supped, Gherent 
begged the old knight to tell him 
who had built that castle, and what- 
ever he pleased about himself. ‘I 
built it,’ said Enioul (that was the 
chief's name). ‘That city and its 
castle, and two other cantons, be- 
longed tome. I was guardian toa 
nephew, and when he came of age 
I would not deliver him his inheri- 
tance. He made war on me, and not 
only recovered his own, but deprived 
me of my estates. This ruin is all 
I own at present.’ ‘ Thanks! and 
now can you tell me who are the 
knight, the dame, and the dwarf, 
who entered the city and the castle 
to-day ?” 

**The young count, my nephew, 
to whom now belongs the city and 
castle, has established games held in 
the city park, which are thus played 
out. Two forks are set upright 
bearing a rod of silver between 
them. On this rod is perched a 
falcon, and the successful knight 
in the jousts obtains him for prize. 

The knight - saw pass through 
the city, and on to the castle, has 


won it the last year, and the year 
before. If he wins it to-morrow, it 
is to be sent to his castle every year. 
Every knight entering the lists 
must have a lady, into whose hands 
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he delivers the falcon when won. 
To-morrow, this knight’s lady-love 
will lay her hand on the falcon, and 
he will thus address her. ‘ Last 
year, and the year before, you gained 
the falcon. You shall gain it this 
year, let ny opponent be who he 
may. ‘Allow your fair daughter, 
oh gentle knight, to be my lady to- 
morrow at the games. I must needs 
punish this knight for an offence 
given to Queen Gwennivar’s damsel 
and to myself. If I conquer, she 
shall have my love while life lasts. 
If I fail, I shall give her no further 
trouble.’ The young lady trembled 
and blushed, but the request wasgran- 
ted. The four proceeded tothe meadow 
next day. Gherent in a suit of ar- 
mour belonging to his host, strong, 
but rusty and old-fashioned. 

‘“ When all was ready, the un- 
known knight requested Lis lady to 
lay her hand on the falcon, and 
began to pronounce her its mistress, 
but Gherent broke in. ‘ Here isa 
lady more fair, more noble, and 
more virtuous than thine. I desire 
the combat with thee in her honour.’ 
Then began the splintering of lances, 


and the rage of the knight at finding 


any one able to stand before him. 
Several lances were broken, and he 
at last cried out to the dwarf to 
hand him his weapon of power. At 
the same time Enioul presented 
Gherent a strong lance, which had 
never failed himself. 

“In the next course Gherent put 
forth all his power, and in the ter- 
rible shock down went his foeman, 
and down went his horse. Then 
sprung Gherent from his steed, and 
with sword and buckler a deadly 
strife went on. The old chief fancy- 
ing he saw a weakness coming over 
Gherent, shouted to him, ‘ Remem- 
ber the insult offered to your queen.’ 
The words gave him the strength of 
two knights, and one ponderous 
blow of his heavy sword cut the 
crest and helm of his enemy asun- 
der, and nearly to the brain itself, 
and he lay helpless on the sod. 
* Do you prefer death,’ said Gherent, 
‘rather than appear at Arthur’s 
Court, and crave pardon of Queen 
Gwennivar and her damsels?’ ‘I 
prefer to offer an apology.’ ‘ Next 
reveal your name and parentage ?” 
‘I am eirn, son of Nuz, uncon- 


quered to this day.’ 
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“¢Edeirn, son of Nuz, go and 
loyally perform what I have de- 
sired ;’ and Edeirn, and his lady, and 
his dwarf, went sorrowfully on their 
journey. 

“That night there was high festi- 
val in the ruined castle of Count 
Enioul, and thither came the count, 
his nephew, now lord of the city and 
the castle. He sent rich suits to his 
relatives, but Gherent would not 
hear of Enit’s change of raiment till 
she would be attired by the hands of 
Queen Gwennivar herself. He also 
said that it would not be his fault if 
Count Enioul were not reinstated 
once more in his lands and castles. 
Then said the young count, ‘I am 
so well disposed towards you, O 
Gherent, that I here appoint you 
arbitrator between my uncle and 
— ‘Then’ said Gherent, ‘ keep 
all the lands and other property 
which are really your own, and 
restore to Count Enioul all of which 
you have deprived him.’ ‘I agree,’ 
said he. 

“The rest of that evening was 
full of joy and gladness, the next 
day Gherent and Enit proceeded 
= Caerleon. We return to Ar- 

ur. 


“ The dogs of the king excelled in 
speed and strength the dogs of the 
other kings and chiefs that day, and 
Arthur was next the stag when 
brought to bay, and took off his 
head; and great were the disputes 
among the company on their return 
about the lady to whom he would 
make the offering. 

“Gwennivar met the hunters as 
they were returning, and when she 
and Arthur heard of the disputes 
about the head of the stag, she begged 
him to do nothing till the return of 
Gherent, son of Erbin, and she told 
him the adventure on which the hero 
had gone. ‘ Nothing more just,’ said 
Arthur. 

“ Next day the sentinels placed on 
the walls by the queen to watch the 
return of Gherent, beheld approach- 
ing a miserable dwarf oma on @ 
high steed, a dame or damsel on 
another, and that followed by a third 
bearing a tall knight, almost bent in 
two by suffering. Shortly the porter 
presented himself to the queen, and 
announced the arrival of a knight in 
a miserable condition. This knight 
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prays leave to come into your pre- 
sence,’ said he. 

«“ Gwennivar went to the door, and 
there stood the knight, his armour 
broken to pieces, and all about him 
covered with blood. ‘ Gherent salutes 
you by me, noble dame,’ said he. 
* He has worsted me in combat, and 
ordered me to place myself at your 
disposal, for the insult offered to 
your damsel.’ 

“Just then Arthur entered the 
room, and looked steadily on him. 
‘Art thou not,’ said he, ‘ Edeirn, 
son of Nuz?? He bowed, and the 
king, after hearing the story, said to 
the queen, ‘I think you had better 
pardon the offender; he is alread 
well punished. Let Morganheed, 
our physician, use his skill on him. 
If he die, all claims are discharged ; 
if he live, he will recompense you by 
loyal services. I will be his surety.’ 
‘ And I,’ said Caradoc, son of Lear ; 
*‘ And I,’ said Gwalloc, son of Len- 
noc; ‘And I,’ said Owen; ‘ And I,’ 
said Gwalchmai. 

“ The next day the sentinels beheld 
Gherent approaching the Bc 
and with him a damsel, clad in a 
simple white robe. The sentinels 
acquainted Gleouloued of the Broad 
Hand, and he announced the glad 
news to the king and queen, and it 
was a strife among the knights and 
dames who should show most love 
and honour. And Gwennivar as- 
sisted her damsels in attiring Enit in 
courtly garments, and there was little 
delay till she was given to Gherent 
as his wife, and Arthur presented 
her next day with the trophy he 
had won in the chase, and Ghorent 
ever after valued more the s 
than any beast of the field or the 
forest. 

“ After some time spent in feasting, 
in tournays, and in the chase, a 
summons came to Gherent from his 
father Erbin, King of Cornwall, 

ressing his return lee, He was 

ming old and feeble, and his 
barons discontented, and a young 
and strong hand was required to 
rule them. 

“So Gherent got unwilling per- 
mission from Arthur, and he and his 
bride were accompanied by Gwalch- 
mai, son of Guiar; William, son of 
the King of France; Peredur (Per- 
cival), son of Evrok; Riogonez, son 
of the King of Ireland; and Edeirn, 
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son of Nuz, who was now restored to 
health ; and many others. 

“The father showed great joy on 
seeing him, and the barons and all 
the people were in delight for having 
so renowned a warrior for their king, 
One day was spent in bestowing 
gifts, another in receiving homage, 
and at three months’ end, Gherent 
and Enit accompanied Arthur’s 
knights as far as Deganvy, and 
there took a sorrowful leave of them. 

“ So for atime Gherent kept court 
as he had seen it in Caerleon, aud 
warriors came from all parts, and 
jousting and feasting went on. 
Among all the heroes who pre- 
sented themselves none could keep 
his seat before Owen’s lance, nor his 
feet under his sword thrust. 

“ At last, finding that no knight 
would venture to meet him with 
sharp or blunted weapons, he fell 
into an idle way of life, and the 
greater part of the day was spent in 
the society of his wife, whom he 
tenderly loved. But his people be- 
gan to murmur at being ruled by one 
who loved his ease so much, and they 
complained to his father. Hespoke 
to Enit, and asked was it her will 
that her husband should be leading 
such an inactive life. ‘It is entirely 
disagreeable to me,’ said she, ‘on 
account of the contempt it may 
bring on him. But how can I ask 
him to quit my love and my cares ?” 

‘One summer’s morning, as Ghe- 
rent was in slumber at the edge of 
their bed, with his shoulders and 
breast uncovered, Enit looked ad. 
miringly on him, and said with tears 
in her eyes, ‘Alas! am I the cause 
that these arms and that heart have 
lost the warlike renown which they 
had so well acquired !’ and her tears 
fell on his breast. 

“ Between sleeping and waking he 
had heard her words, but he seized 
not the true sense. He fancied that 
she spoke of some other man whom 
she preferred to him. So he rose in 
anger, called his squire, bade him 
bring him his armour and saddle his 
horse. ‘And thou, Enit,’ said he, 
‘put on your best clothing, and 
accompany me, and thou shalt know 
before I return whether my old prow- 
ess has departed. If so, you will be 
at liberty to enjoy the society of the 
knight you feel so much concern 
about.’ ‘Ido not understand your 
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speech, my lord,’ said Enit. ‘ You 
do not choose to understand it,’ said 
he. 

“He went into his father, and 
said, ‘I am going on a journey, and 
know not when I can return. Take 
care of thy kingdom till you see me 
again.’ ‘Why do you set forth so 
unexpectedly, and who accompanies 
you? Itis not prudent to traverse 
the lands of the Loegrians by your- 
self.’ ‘I take one companion only,’ 
said Gherent. 

“ He mounted a strong horse, hav- 
ing first put on a suit of strange, 
heavy armour, bade Enit proceed 
before him, mounted on a palfrey, 
and never turn about to speak to him, 
whatever she might see or hear, un- 
less he first addressed her; and in 
this guise they went on their way, 
which led through rough ground 
and by the haunts of robbers. 

‘* As they went on, Enit saw four 
brigands approach, and heard one of 
them say, ‘Here is a prize,—two 
steeds, a suit of armour, and a 
woman. Let us fallon’ She thought 
to herself, ‘ I will not be silent ; bet- 
ter die by his hand than see him slain, 
and myself a captive. Lord,’ said 
she, turning round, ‘ do you not hear 
and see these wretches?’ ‘I ordered 
you to keep silence,’ he said; ‘ but 
will not gratify you by my death.’ 

“So saying, he met the first as- 
sailant, broke his shield and armour, 
and passed his spear a cubit beyond 
his back. Even so he treated the 
second, the third, and the fourth. 
Then he coupled their steeds, fastened 
the suits of armour on the saddles, 
and bade Enit drive them before her, 
and not break silence again. ‘I 
shall obey you as I may,’ said she. 

“Next they passed a wood, and 
out on a plain, where they met three 
armed cavaliers, who used words like 
those uttered by the four, and Enit 
warned her husband, and was ill 
thanked for her care. But he over- 
threw and slew the three brigands, 
and secured the armour, and directed 
Enit to drive on the seven steeds. 
He repeated his orders more angrily 
than before, but she disobeyed them 
when they were approached by five 
other marauders, and when these 
were slain she had in charge to fol- 
low a dozen beasts, and tremble for 
her disobedience. 

“When night came, Gherent dis- 
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mounted, and slept on the ground 
in his armour, and Enit watched 
over him till the summer dawn 
came. 

“ A young boy, carying breakfast 
to mowers, met them in the morning, 
and seeing their faint and wearied 
appearance, asked them to alight 
and refresh themselves. This they 
did, and next Gherent bade the young 
man go into the next town, and pro- 
vide a lodging for himself and his 
wife, and a stable for his fourteen 
horses. ‘ ‘lake for your own trouble,’ 
said he, ‘ your choice, horse and suit 
of armour, among the lot.’ 

“The young man did so, and re- 
turned to his master the count, and 
told him how his morning had been 
employed. ‘ He must bea noble and 
generous knight,’ said the count. 
‘ Return and say to him I shall call 
and see him this afternoon.’ 

“ Knit was lodged in the farthest 
art of the hostelry from her hus- 
and’s chamber. He ordered her 

not to come nearer unless she was 
asked. When the count came in the 
evening he found a large company 
feasting atGherent’sexpense. Having 
conversed with Gherent, and paid him 
compliments, he asked his permission 
to speak to his handmaid, whom he 
saw waiting among the other attend- 
ants. He got permission, and used 
it by requesting Enit to leave her 
lord and master, and come and live 
with him, not in servitude as he saw 
her then, but as mistress of his castle 
and all in it. 

“She angrily refused. ‘ Well,’ 
said he, ‘it is an easy matter to me 
to slay your lord, and obtain you 7 
force, and send you away when 

lease. Consent freely, and you shall 
be my companion for life.’ She 
paused, and then answered, ‘ You 
must appear to take me against my 
will, and he returned gladly to 
table. 

“In the still hours of the night 
she approached her husband’s bed 
against his orders, and cried, ‘ The 
count will come and slay you, and 
make me his slave, Arise, and arm 
yourself, and let us be gone. Here 
is your armour.’ ‘ You have dis- 
obeyed me,’ said he; nevertheless he 
did her bidding. He called the 
master of the house and said, ‘ Put 
us on the high-road hence, and take 
the eleven horses and suits of armour 
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for the trouble 'I' have given.’ ‘One 
horse and one-suit of armour would 
sufficiently requite me,’ said he. 

“He brought forth their steeds, 
and thankfully put them on their 
way. They were not out of hearing, 
when they heard a clash of arms 
round the house, and saw the flash- 
ing of many torches; for the count 
and many of his armed followers 
had come to slay and make captive. 
Enit was still riding in advance, 
when the clatter of galloping horses 
was heard in the rear; but the 
wicked count and his followers were 
one by one hurled to the ground, 
where they were left dead or dying, 
and Gherent and Enit went on. 

“The next remarkable thin 
which lay in their way were a noble 
city on the side of a beautiful valley, 
.@ river, ‘and a bridge y which the 
city was approached. This city be- 
longed to ¥r Brenin Bychan (Gaelic, 
Au Righ bewg), “The Small King,” 
who let no one pass through his 
lands without homage or a trial of 
skill in arms. Gherent found him 
the most dangerous foe he had ever 
encountered ; but after the breakin 
of several lances on both sides, an 
dismounting, he brought the small 
champion to the ground by a furious 
blow, which broke his helmet and 
cut to the bone. He gave him quar- 
ter on receiving a promise of future 
assistance in every adventure where 
needed. The Little King, pitying the 
plight of Enit and the wearied and 
wounded knight, invited them to re- 
freshment and repose in his palace ; 
but Gherent refused. They rode on, 
and he was obliged to alight, as they 
passed through a forest, and take his 
rest under a tree. Enit rested at 
some distance under another. The 
armour of Gherent was all stained 
with his blood, and his limbs were 
stiff. 

“In this state the sound of horns 
was heard, and soon there came by 
the major-domo of Arthur, the un- 
courteous Kai. Gherent, in answer 
to his inquiries, told him he was 
seeking adventures, and because he 
would not rise, and go with him into 
the king’s presence, Kai challengéd 
him to a course with spears. In this 
he was flung to earth, but-Gherent 
knowing his opponent, did not pro- 
ceed to do him further harm. 

“ Kai returned and incited Gwalch- 
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mai to pay a visit to the uncourteous 
knight of the forest, without telling 
his own mishap. But Gwalchmai, 
the true-souled, recognised his dear 
brother in arms, and besought him 
to come to the king, and take repose, 
and get his wounds healed. He also 
spoke kindly to the sorrowful lady. 
Gherent would not comply, but a 
messenger, privately sent by Gwalch- 
mai, related his state to Arthur. 
The king came, and the unhappy 
knight did not dare to refuse him. 
He was unarmed, washed, and had 
his wounds dressed, and Morgan- 
heed attended him till he was per- 
fectly healed. Enit was tended and 
soothed all the time by Gwennivar 
and her ladies. 

“Ina month Gherent took horse 
and arms again, and would not stay 
longer for any persuasion, and he 
made Enit p e him as before. 

“ As they rode on they heard sor- 
rowful outcries, and coming to the 
spot whence they came, they found 
a noble-looking lady lamenting over 
the body of her dead lord. Gherent 
asked the cause of his death, and 
learned that he had been just slain 
by three brutal giants. He inquired 
which way they had taken, and 
ordering Enit to abide there till his 
return, he went on their traces. He 
came up with them, and slew two 
after a severe struggle, but was 
sorely bruised and wounded by the 
fierce blows of the third. He re- 
turned to Enit, but as he drew nigh 
he fell senseless from his steed. 

“The lord of Limour came just 
then riding by, and found two 
women bitterly bewailing the loss 
of their lifeless husbands. He 
thought that the body of Gherent 
still showed signs of life, aud had 
him conveyed to his castle on a 
litter. He took no care to preserve 
his life, and had the body laid out 
on a funeral bed in the hall, ordered 
meat to be served, and invited Enit 
—_— him at the meal. This she 
refused, and continued to weep. He 
asked her to take some refreshment, 
but she said she would never touch 
food till Gherent would take it with 
her. He asked her to drink wine, 
but she said she would never again 
taste wine unless it were handed to 
her by Gherent. ‘I see,’ said he, 
‘that mildness has no effect ; I’ll try 
roughness,’ and he gave her a violent 
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slap in the face. At this she uttered 
a piercing scream, and Gherent who 
had been gradually recovering his 
senses, sprung up at the sound, and 
collecting his force, he clove the 
lord to the hips with one blow of 
his sword. . The guests at table fled 
in every direction. 

“Now Gherent looked on the 
faded countenance of Enit, and was 
seized with remorse for his suspi- 
cions and harsh treatment of her. 
‘Where are our steeds, Enit ?’ said 
he. ‘ Yours is in the stable,’ said 
she. ‘I know not where mine is.’ 
No matter,’ said he. He mounted 
and gently raised Enit, and placed 
her before him ; and while she felt 
herself supported by his left arm 
she shed tears of joy. ree See 
themselves followed by a y of 
men as evening approached, and 
they were proceeding between two 
hedges. Gherent placed Enit be- 
hind one of these hedges for safety ; 
but as the foremost knight was rush- 
ingon her husband with spear in rest, 
she cried out, ‘ What glory can you 
get by conquering a dead man?’ 
‘Oh!’ cried the Little King, for it 
was he, ‘this is my master, Gher- 
ent, the unconquerable. I have been 
on your traces, hearing of your dan- 
ger. You two must come with me to 
the castle of a relation of mine 
which is at hand, and there you 
shall be well taken care of.’ 
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“Gherent and Enit remained 
there for six weeks ; happy time for 
both, as no shade hung between 
them. When Gherent had quite 
recovered, they proceeded to the 
a of the ‘Little King,’ Enit’s 
palfrey stepping out between the 
war horses of the two chiefs. On 
their way Gherent tried the adven- 
ture of the enchanted enclosure, 
surrounded by thick fogs and a 
palisade as high as the sight could 
reach, and each surmounted by a 
human head. Within sat a lady on 
an enchanted chair, and when 
Gherent took his seat on a vacant 
chair opposite her, Count Owen 
challenged him to combat. Havin 
unhorsed the magic Count, he oblig 
him to disperse the fog, and try the 
prowess of no other knight. 

“ After a sojourn with the Little 
King, Gherent and Enit returned to 
Cornwall, and since then his and 
her name have been rendered glori- 
ous by the peerless deeds which are 
here related.” 

From Chretién de Troyes, who 
lived in the second half of the 12th 
century, we have the French Chi- 
valric versions of these three stories, 
under the titles of Percival le Gal- 
lois, Le Chevalier au Lion, and Erie 
et Enide. He also wrote Guillaume 
d Angleterre, Lancelot du Lace, and 
Cliget. 


LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS OF IRELAND. 


FROM A.D. 1189 To 1870. 


(86.) a.D. 1567.—Rosert Wes- 
ton, Dean OF THE ARCHES, was 
Fellow and Professor of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford. His great abilities 
soon brought him under the notice 
of Queen Elizabeth, who after the 
passing of the Act of Uniformity, 


appointed him Commissioner for ad- 


ministering the required oaths to 
ecclesiastics. He was also consulted 
on the propriety of the Queen’s Com- 
mission, granted on the 6th Decem- 
ber, 1559, for the confirmation of 
Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
of whose court he was immediately 
appointed judge, with the title 


of Dean of the Arches. In 1564, 
disputes having arisen between the 
subjects of the King of Spain 
and Queen of England, com- 
missioners were appointed to con- 
sider the several matters in contro- 
versy. Dr. Weston was on that 
commission, and owing to his saga- 
city and prudence, many of the diffi- 
culties were smoothed, and a peace- 
ful solution at length arrived at. 
In 1567, when the country was torn 
by the civil wars of Shane O'Neil, in 
the north, and of the Earl of Des- 
mond in the south, Archbishop 
Curwen was Lord Chancellor, and 
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@ more useless adviser in such a 
state of things the Lord Deputy, 
Sir Henry Sidney, could not well 
have ; wearied by endless complaints, 
he spared to the Queen, and prayed 
of Her Majesty that a proper person 
might be sent over, one on whose 
advice he might depend. No other 
seemed better fitted for the office 
than Weston: he was accordingly 
selected, and sent to Dublin as Lord 
Chancellor. In order that the place 
might be more dignified, though a 
layman, he was appointed Dean of 
St. Patrick’s, and the emoluments 
which the piety of a former age had 
attached to that sacred office were 
bestowed upon him. Her Majesty 
thus wrote on the subject to the 
Lord Deputy :—‘ We are further 
leased for some increase. of his 
ivinge, whilst he (Dr. Weston) 
remaineth in our service, there 
to give unto hym the deanery of 
St. Patriek’s, whereof the Arche- 
busshoppe of Ardmagle(Dr. Loftus) 
is now deane, and yet is to leave it 
at our order, as wee know he will— 
and therefore wee will that you 
move the said Archebusshoppe to 
surrender the sume, and thereupon 
cause Dr, Weston, our chancellor, to 
be fully admitted, under such forme 
as other deans of that placethave 
heretofore obtained and held the 
same, nevertheless for that our 
especiall meaninye is that he shall 
yield over that deanery againe unto 
our disposicion, whensoever he 
shall leave the office to be our 
chancellor—you shall, before his 
acceptation thereof, take bonds of 
hym to our use in such summe as 
shall be fit for such a case, that he 
shall duly accomplish our iutent 
and pleasure, for the surrender of it 
in forme aforesaid.” 

It would appear that the emolu- 
ments of the office of Chancellor 
were about this time £500 a year 
—and that sum was considered 
insufficient without some other 
een therewith, ‘‘ whoever 
shall be Chancellor here,” writes 
the Lord Deputy to Cecil, secre- 

of state, “and have no other 
living here but 500 pounds yeerly 
for his office, shall either live here 
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like a miser or come home a , 
as I am like to do.” On the 8th of 
August 1567, Weston was sworn 
into office—His character was thus 
delineated by Hooker. ‘‘ He was 
a notable and singular man, by 
we a lawyer, but in life a 
ivine. A man so bent to the 
execution of justice, and so severe 
therein, that by no means would he 
be seduced or averted from the 
same ; and so much good in the end 
ensued by his upright, diligent, and 
dutiful service, as that the whole 
realme found themselves most happy 
and blessed to have him serve 
amongst them.”! He had not long 
been Chancellor, when he was 
appointed one of the Lord Justices, 
during the temporary absence of the 
Lord Deputy in England. In 1568 
Sir Henry Sidney returned to his 
post, and immediately called a 
parliament, which was opened with 
great ceremony. On the Lords 
being seated, the Chancellor address- 
ed them in an eloguent speech, 
** declaring what law was, the great 
effect and value thereof, and how 
the common society of men was 
thereby maintained. After this pre- 
face he pointed out the vigilant care 
exercised by her Majesty over the 
welfare of her subjects, and inform- 
ed them that she had caused the 
present parliament to be assembled, 
that by their advice such good laws 
might be decreed as would tend to 
the honour of God, the preservation 
of her Majesty’s person and crown, 
and safety of the commonwealth.” 
He then addressed himself to the 
knights and burgesses, members of 
the Lower House, *‘ whom for the 
avoiding of confusion he desired to 
assemble in an house appointed for 
themselves, and there to make choice 
of some wise and sufficient man to 
be their speaker ;” he then closed 
his speech with an exhortation to 
obidience and dutifuiness ; after 
which the house adjourned till 
Thursday the 20th of January.”” 
The Lord Chaneellor, then taking 
his seat, presided in this parliament, 
the first act of the third session of 
which was passed for the attainder 
of Shane O’Neil, which we have, in 





1 Hollingshead’s Chron. vol. p. 336. 


* Hollingshead’s Chron, vol. vi. p. 341. 
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the life of Sir Thomas Cusack, in 
part set forth. The very use of 
the name of O'Neil was thereby 
rendered illegal and the reasons 
stated for its abolition shew the 
mighty influence of that ancient 
race. The second section enacts 
that forasmuch as the name of 
O’Neil in the judgment of the 
uncivil pene of the realm, doth 
carry in itself so great a soverainty, 
as they sup that all the lords 
and people of Ulster should rather 
live in servitude to that name than 
in subjection to the crown of Eng- 
land; ” and that “‘ the same name 
of O’Neil with the manner and 
ceremonies of his creation,” ‘‘ shall 
from henceforth cease and deter- 
mine.”? Of this ceremonial of insti- 
tition we shall speak at another 
time. 

Tho Queen found in Dean Wes- 
ton a faithful servant, and one 
devoted to her interests. The 
better to reward him for his loyalty 
she, in 1570, bestowed upon him the 
deanery of Wells. It is right, how- 
ever, to add that he was not the 
only layman thrust into ecclesias- 
tical offices. It is a matter of 
record that the chapter of St. Patrick 
was filled with many; and to this 
day it is doubted by some whether 
Adam Loftus, though Archbishop of 
Armagh, was ever in holy orders at 
ail. that as it may, Dean Wes- 
ton, the constant and sincere ad- 
viser of the Lord Deputy, was 
never ordained and was yet dean of 
St. Patrick’s. He had entered upon 
the cares of office of Chancellor at 
the death of Shane O'Neil. Peace 
might be then expected, but other 
troubles thickened in the south. 
The catholic powers of Europe, 
threatened to invade the country, 
and save this catholic land, which 
was desolated by the fire and sword 
of the reforming Queen. In the 
West the royal troops were rout- 
ed, in 1570, at the baitle of the 
bridge of Shruel. Day and night 
the Chancellor was employed in 
rotecting the Pale and other Eng- 
fish colonies; his watchful eye 
never closed. But his constitu- 
tion was not made for trials like 
these, and his health at last be- 


1 Irish Statutes, vol. i. p. 133. 
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gan to fail. Early in 1573, he became 
entirely unfitted for business, and 
sinking slowly, he died on the 23rd 
May in the same year, deeply re- 
gave. not alone by his sovereign, 

ut by all sorts and conditions of 
men within the realm. His death 
is thus noticed by Hooker, a con- 
temporary writer : “‘ Besides these 
universal troubles, it pleased God 
to call out of this miserable life 
Dr. Weston, Lord Chancellor,—a 
man in his life-time, most godlie, 
upright, and vertuous, and such a 
one as that place was not possessed 
of the like for many currents of 
yeares ; in his life most vertuous and 
godlie, in matters of council most 
sound and pene. in justice most 
upright and uncorrupted, his hos- 

italities were bounteous, and li- 

ral, and his manners and conver- 
sation most courteous and gentle.” 
He was buried under the commu- 
nion table, in his cathedral. At his 
death he left one son, who died in 
1590, and a daughter, Alice, who was 
married to Dr. Brady, Protestant 
Bishop of Meath, and secondly 
to Sir Geoffry Fenton, secretary 
of State, whose only daughter Kat- 
ham, was married to Richard, first 
Earl of Cork. Weston could not 
have amassed much wealth during 
his term of office, for it appears 
that on the 10th of June, 1573, the 
Lords of the Council, memorial- 
ised the Queen on behalf of his 
widow, “who hath borne herself 
as commendably as beseemed the 
wife of so goodaman.” A great 
monument to Lord Chancellor 
Weston, and to his grandson, the 
Earl of Cork, was erected in the 
choir, on the epistle side of the altar 
of St. Patrick’s. During the late 
alterations it was removed, and 
is. now placed on the right hand 
of the great door of the cathe- 
dral. 

Though entirely out of character 
with the pointed arches, and the 
heavy massive columns of St. 
Patrick’s, the semicircular and 
elliptical arches, the tinted figures, 
and the light lonic and Corinthian 
columns on different stages with flat 
entabiatures, produce a pleasiug 
effect to the untutored eye. The 
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upper stage of the monument is 
appropriated to Dr. Weston. On 
two slabs of black marble, placed 
under his effigies, arrayed in his 
Chancellor’s robes, are the following 
lines—“ Here lyeth interred the body 
of that reverend, honourable gen- 
tleman, Robert Weston, Esquire, 
doctor of civil and canon laws, 

randfather of the Ladie Catherine, 

ountess of Corke, being sometiine 
one of the Lord Justices of Ire- 
land, and for six yeares Chancellor 
of the realme, who was so learned, 
judicious, and upright in the course 
of judicature, as in all the time of 
that employment, he never made 
order or decree that was questioned 
or reversed. He changed his mor- 
tal for an eternal life, the 20th May, 
1573, whose honourable memory no 
time shall extinguish.” On the en- 
tablature on the second stage, and 
under the recumbent figures of the 
Earl and Oountess of Cork, is 
another inscription, stating to whom 
this monument is erected.? 

(87.) A.D. 1577.—W1LLIaM GER- 
RARD, Dean oF St. PaTRICK’s.— 
From the death of Dean Weston, in 
1573, to the appointment of Gerrard, 
in 1577, the country was left with- 
out a Chancellor. The Great Seals 
were, however, entfusted to the care 
of the Lord Keeper, Adam Loftus, 
Protestant Archbishop of Dublin, 
who ‘though he never sat in court, 
or did anything incident to the office, 
but only to keep the seal,” had £300. 
a-year.2 The never-ending tyranny 
of the English Government had at 
this time caused great disturbances 
within the Pale. ‘The Lord Deputy, 
by the sole authority of the Privy 
Council, and without any authorit 
of Parliament, levied a cess on all 
the subjects of the Crown resident in 
Ireland. The Lords of the Pale in- 
sisted that the imposition of a tax 
without the aid of Parliament was 
unconstitutional and illegal. The 
Queen, on the con , determined 
to carry things with a high hand, and 
supported her gative. It was at 
this time that Gerrard, who had been 

reviously Attorney-General for Eng- 
fand, came over, and was imme- 
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diately es. though a layman, 
Dean of St. Patrick’s. A petition 
was presented to him on his arrival 
in Dublin, setting forth the intole- 
rable burden sought to be imposed, 
amounting to upwards of twelve 
pounds on each plough land. The 
Chancellor replied that the right of 
imposing the tax was a part of 
the royal prerogative, and was ex- 
cnsiegh by the Crown ever since 
the time of Edward III.; that the 
money was required, but as to the 
amount “ it should be reduced to five 
marks the plough land.” Dissatisfied 
with the Lord Chancellor’s reply, the 
petitioners appealed to the Queen, 
and instructed counsel, Messrs. Sher- 
lock, Netterville, and Burnell, to ap- 
pear in support of the appeal. The 
matter came on to be heard. Her 
Majesty was indignant at her _ 
prerogative being questioned. She 
rejected the petition, and “ Sherlock 
and his two companions were com- 
mitted”* on the spot to prison, for 
their presumptuous and disloyal be- 
haviour. The Lord Deputy, Sydney, 
desired that they might be punished 
“for their undecent and undutiful 
speech. This Sherlock,” he writes 
to the Queen, “ hath purchased more 
and builded more than his father, 

randfather, or all his sons ever 
id, and his chief means and 
credit to get this was by being at- 
turney {general} to your sister.” 
(Queen Mary) ¢ 

Hollingshead, taking the side of 
the Crown, amusingly enough says, 
“That being well acquainted with 
Littleton’s tenures, they thought 
themselves so well fraughted in the 
knowledge of the lawe, as they were 
able to trade in all matters of the 
deepest points of the lawes; but if 
they had first looked into the Booke 
of God, they would have found it 
written there that it was God him- 
self who first made kings, and esta- 
blished their thrones ”—* that all 
inferiors and subjects should and 
ought in all humblenesse, and in 
dutifulnesse, submit themselves to 
the obedience of them for their Lord’s 
sake, because it is the will of God, 


“without sifting of his authority or 





1 Mason’s St. Patrick’s Cath dral. 


2 Carew MSS., vol. ii. 92. 


* Carew MSS. p. 80; Cox, vol. i. 349; and Hollingshead’s Chron. vol. vi. 389. 
* Collins’ Sydney Papers, vol. i. p. 179. 
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examining his government, for there 
ismo power but of God, and they are 
ordained of God; wherefore, who so 
resisteth them resisteth God. If this 
be the infallible truth, how far were 
these men overshot that thus would 
dispute the prince’s prerogative with 
their Littleton’s tenures ?””? 

The Lord Chancellor then made 
many suggestions (which are still 
preserved in the Lambeth Library) on 
thereformation of thiscountry. Then, 
as now, the Government of Ireland 
was the great problem for English 
statesmen to solve—religious animo- 
sities deepened the ancient feuds that 
prevailed between the two countries ; 
while in Ireland the people clung 
with tenacity to the ancient faith, in 
England they adopted the varying 
doctrines of the Reformers? In 
the middle of the reign of Elizabeth, 
Protestantism was established by the 
sword in both countries. Avarice 
was a weed of prolific growth 
in those infant churches; Catholic 
livings were coveted, seized upon, 
and confiscated to the reformed 
clergy. Altars were thrown down, 
and cathedrals passed into Protestant 
hands, Such a state of things ap- 

ared—with what shadow of justice 
it is not for us to decide—to be more 
than a sentimental grievance. In 
1577, the Lord Chancellor was sent 
over to England to inform Elizabeth 
on the real state of things in Ireland. 
So pleased was the Queen with the 
account he had given, and with his 
conduct in relation to the Govern- 
ment, that she granted him a license 
to export yarn, notwithstanding 
the statute which prevented it. 
Having returned in the same year 
to Dublin, Gerrard resumed the du- 
ties of his office. In 1579, he rceived 
the honour of knighthood from the 
hands of the Lord Deputy, in con- 
sideration of his services, and in 
token of her Majesty’s approbation.® 
In 1580, he was appointed chief 
commissioner for ecclesiastical causes 
in Ireland. His health, however, 
failing, ** he obtained license to go to 
England as often as he pleased, and 
to remain there until he should re- 
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cover.” He died at Chester, in 1591, 
and was buried at St. Werburgh’s 
Church in that city.5 The Carew 
Manuscripts state that he was one 
of the most popular Chancellors, and 
“ the best beliked man that ever sat 
in his place.”® The violent opposi- 
tion, however, which he gave to those 
who called in question the legality 
of the cess would appear to throw 
much doubt on the truth of that 
statement. 

(88.) a.D. 1573.—Apam Lorrtvs, 
Prorestant ARcuBISHOP OF DuB- 
Lin, a native of Yorkshire, was 
educated in the University of Cam- 
bridge. During his undergraduate 
course he so distinguished himself 
at a public exhibition in the pre- 
sence of the Queen, that he won her 
royal favour, and she graciously en- 
couraged him to proceed with his 
studies, with a promise of early pro- 
motion. Whether Loftus had ever 
taken holy orders or not is a dis- 
puted question. It is said that 
no record whatever of his ordination 
is in existence.’ Whether in orders 
or not, he was‘sent over to Ireland 
as chaplain to the Earl of Essex on 
his appointment to the government 
of that country. In 1561 he was 
presented to the rectory of Pains- 
town in the diocese of Meath; and 
at the early age of twenty-eight 
i was appointed, by Queen 

lizabeth, her Archbishop of Ar- 
magh, —a been consecrated 
thereto b ugh Curwen, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, who, it will be 
remembered, had been himself con- 
secrated according to the forms of 
the Roman Pontifical; and thus it 
is that the Irish Protestant bishops 
trace back their line in an un- 
broken succession to the early 
founders of the Church in Ireland. 
In 1564 he was elected Dean of St. 
Patrick’s. In 1566, when Shane 
O‘Neil destroyed the city and 
cathedral of Armagh, Loftus ex- 
communicated him ; but an excom- 
munication by a Protestant Arch- 
bishop was received by Shane, we 
may well suppose, with scorn and 
derision. In the same year Loftus 





1 Holingshead’s Chronicles, 
3 Holingshead, vi. 421. 


® Mason’s St. Patrick’s Cathedral, p. 174. 


* Vid. Bossuet’s Variations. 
+ Infra, page 646. 
® II. Carew MSS., 69, 


* Moran’s Archbishops of Dublin, p, 63. 
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took his degree of Doctor of Divinity 
at Cambridge; and in 1567 was 
made Archbishop of Dublin; he 
then resigned the Deanery of St. 
Patrick's, for the purpose of allowing 
Dr. Weston, the newly-appointed 
though unordained Smeaton, to 
enjoy that dignity, In 1568, Arch- 
bishop Loftus consecrated Dr. Lan- 
caster as his successor to the see 
of Armagh, 

In 1572, Her Majesty granted to 
Loftus a dispensation to hold with his 
Archbishopric other ‘‘ comfortable 
sinecures” not exceeding £100 a 
year in value, a license of which 
this avaricious man fully availed 
himself, In 1573, he became Lord 
Chancellor. Harris! says he was 
remarkable for his ** excessive ava- 
rice and ambition,” by which his 
better qualities were tarnished ; 
* For, besides his promotion in the 
Church and his public employments 
in the State, he grasped at every- 
thing that became void, either for 
himself or family, insomuch that 
the Dean and Chapter of Christ 
Church were so wearied with his 
importunities, that, ou the 27th of 
August, 1578, upon granting him 
some request, they obliged him to 
promise not to petition or become 
a suitor to them, for any advowson 
of any prebend or living, nor for any 
lease of any benefice, nor for any 
fee-farm, But when an entry of this 
promise came to be made in the 
chapter-books in his presence, he 
would have thrust in an exception 
of one petition more, and no more, 
which the Dean and Chapter would 
not consent to, being, as they 
alleged in that entry, contrary to 
his jordship’s promise made in 
the chapter-house. However, this 
his disposition was afterwards of 
service in preserving the ancient 
Cathedral of St, Patrick trom being 
dissolved and converted into an 
University ; for being greatly inte- 
rested in the livings of that church, 
by long leases and other estates 
thereof granted either to himself, 
his children or kinsmen, he opposed 
Sir John Perrot, Lord Deputy, in 
his attempt to convert the reve- 


3 Harris's Archbishops of Dublin. 
__ Viekers’ Acting Sh 
Richard 11, act v, scene 1. 


} Vide Siy James Ware's Archbishops of Dublin. 


nues thereof to the uses afore- 
said.”? 

In 1683, Loftus, who was then 
one of the Lord Justices, is said to 
have offered the Karl of Desmond, 
of whose lengthened contests the 
Queen was then weary, terms of 

eace, with a promise of restoring 

im to his estates if he surrendered 
into his hands the papal nuncio. But 
the chief, who had fought for the 
Catholic faith, declined to entertain 
the proposition, and the war was 
continued with unflagging energy. 
The following year, however, after 
a series of reverses, the Earl was 
assassinated and the hopes of the 
Catholic party seemed crushed for 
ever. We may here observe, that 
the fidelity of the peasantry is said 
to have been one of the most in- 
teresting features of that desolating 
war; great rewards were offered 
for the capture of the Geraldine, but 
not even one of the humblest was 
found to be unfaithful; and now, 
after the lapse of three centuries, 
the memory of this great Catholic 
Earl is still fresh in the minds of 
the peasantry of the south of 
Treland, Amongst the many legends 
that have come down to our time, 
there is one in which they most 
implicitly believe ; ‘And when, in 
tedious winter nights, with good 
old folks they sit up late— 


“ To hear ’em tell the dismal tales 
Of times long past, e’en with woe re- 
member’ d,’’* 


the old men send their hearers 
“ weeping to their beds,” telling the 
lamentable fall of Gerald, Earl of 
Desmond, who is, as they say, still 
living in an enchanted cavern be- 
neath the waters of the lake that 
wash the ruined walls of his Castle 
of Lough-Gur, ‘lhey believe, too, 
that every seventh year he is seen 
riding on asnow-white charger upon 
the rippling surface of those waters, 
and that when his horse’s shoes, 
which are of beaten silver, shall 
have been worn out, the melancholy 
enchantment which now holds him 
will be at an end, and the earl will 
return to conscious life and power, 


akspeare, Richard III, scene 1; and Pope’s Shakgpeare, 
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That the ancient faith is then to be 
re-established, and the forfeited 
lands (which amounted to five hun- 
dred and seventy-five thousand 
acres) shall be restored to the 
descendants of the ancient families.! 
To return, however, from our di- 
gression. In 1583. Loftus was one of 
the unjust judges who imbrued their 
hands in the blood of Dermot 
O’Hurley, Catholic Archbishop of 
Cashel, who had been bat a short 
time in this country, having been 
sporiotes to his see by the Pope, 

o evade the bloodhounds that 
were on his track, O’Hurley found 
a retreat in the castle of Lord 
Fleming, a Catholic nobleman, 
near Slane; he continued to reside 
there until a circumstance occurred 
which soon brought about his ee 
end? It so happened that Mr. 
Justice Dillon, one of the judges 
of the superior courts had arrived 
at the Castle on avisit. Itwas late on 
an evening when the conversation 
turned on the great question of that 
day—the struggle between the 
Catholic Church and the Anglican 
Establishment. In every argument 
that was urged by the admirers of 
the Reformation, the amateur theo- 
logians proved that they were no 
match for the accomplished, but 
disguised, Doctor of Louvain. Sus- 
picions were awakened, and Dillon, 
forgetful of the laws of hospitality, 
at once communicated with the Lord 
Chancellor. Orders came down di- 
rected to Lord Fleming to arrest 
him that was beneath his roof-tree, 
and to bring him up a prisoner to 
Dublin, To harbour a priest of the 
fallen Church, was then an un- 
panes crime, and one sure to 

ring down ruin on the offender, 
The nobleman (if he can be so called) 
prepared to arrest the Archbishop, 
who, however, got secret intelli- 
gence of the fact ; flying from that 
accursed abode he directed his un- 
certain steps to Carrick on Suir. 
But Fleming followed him, and 
coming on his footstep, arrested him 
forthwith, put him in irons, and, re- 

ardless of the supplications of the 

rotestant Karl of Ormond, brought 
him in chains to Vublin. In Octo- 
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ber, 1583, the unhappy prelate was 
flung into a damp and cold dungeon 
in Dublin Castle, and there de- 
tained under hard restraint until the 
month of July following. The 
charge upon which he was arrested 
was alleged treason in foreign parts, 
and the crown lawyers were con» 
sulted; and they, having doubts 
whether he could be put on his trial 
for an offence committed beyond 
the seas, advised against the pro- 
secution, The law in this particular, 
not stretching as far in [reland as 
it did in England, Loftus suggested 
that he should be tried by martial 
law, rather than by the ordinary 
courts,? Several of the citizens of 
Dublin, twenty-four in number, 
taking advantage of a statute passed 
in the reign of Edward IV., me« 
moralised the Crown that he should 
be delivered to them on bail, in 
order that he .might be tried by 
the common law. The memorial 
was refused, and Dr, Loftus and 
Sir H. Wallop, both being then 
Lords Justices, in the absence of the 
Lord Deputy Perrot, wrote to Lon- 
don for instruments of torture to 
force the Archbishop into a confes~ 
sion of his guilt, though no certain 
crime was laid to his charge, The 
only evidence against him was that 
of an informer named Barnewell, 
who had been with him in Rome, 
and who had, the better to make 
his own peace, adopted the reformed 
religion. Loftus’s letter to the 
Secretary of State is as follows. 
“We made commissions to Mr. 
Waterhouse and Secretary Fenton 
to put him(O‘Hurley)to the torture, 
such as your honour ,advised us, 
which was to toast his feet against 
the fire with hot boots.” This ex- 
pedient was tried and proved un- 
successful ; the Archbishop was then 
tried by martial law, before the 
Lord Chancellor and others, was 
found guilty, and dragged on ahurdle 
to Oxmanstown Green, where, tied 
to a trunk of a tree, his boots were 
filled with butter and pitch, and he 
was set on fire and burnt to death, 
just two days before Loftus had 
vacated the office of Lord Justice ; 
for he was apprehensive that if the 


1 Vide Fitzgerald’s and McGregor’s History of Limerick, Willes’ Illustrioys and 


Distinguished Irishmen. 
2 Vid. Froude’s History of England. 


3 Tb. 








Lord Deputy Perrot should return 
to the deputyship, his victim would 
escape.! The following is the Lord 
Chancellor’s report of this dreadful 
martyrdom to Sir Francie Walsing- 
ham, Secretary of State :—‘‘ We 
thought meet, according to our di- 
rection, to proceed with him b 

court martial, and for our farewell, 
two days before we delivered over 
the sword, being the 19th of June, 
we gave warrant to the knight 
marshal in her Majesty’s name, to 
do execution on him O’Hurley, 
which accordingly was performed, 
and thereby the realm well rid of a 
most pestilent member, who was in 
an assured expectation of some 
means to be wrought for his en- 
largement, if he might have found 
that favour to have had his time 
prolonged to the end of our Govern- 
ment.” Such was the trial and 
death of Archbishop O‘Hurley—a 
subject not even alluded to by 
Hume, but pronounced by Froude 
to be an act of barbarity.2. There 
are amongst us men who even now 
would wish to draw a veil over those 
times and to forget the torments 
which the Catholic clergy endured 
in the reign of Elizabeth, but those 
very men have no hesitation in read- 
ing, in the pages of Tacitus, the his- 
tory of other and lesser persecutions 
in the early days of Christianity. 
Lottus does not appear to have 
reddened his hands in the blood of 
Archbishop Creigh or Bishop Healy. 
The spot on which O‘Hurley was 
executed was near the site of the 
present Four Courts. It was then 
covered with wood ; and it is not un- 
worthy of remark that it was in 
that Oxmanstown Green, that 
William Rufus in 1098 “cut the 
timbers which made the roof of 
Westminster Hall, where no Eng- 
lish Spider webbeth or breedeth to 
this day.’”’* 

In 1585, Loftus was again Lord 
Justice, Sir John Perrot having been 
engaged in making a tour in the 
north of Ireland. Nosooner had he 
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left his post than the Chancellor wrote 
letters of complaint against him to 
Sir Francis Walsingham, Secretary 
of State. The Lord Deputy and the 
Lord Chancellor were now deadly 
foes, in consequence of the former 
endeavouring, according to his in- 
structions, to convert St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral into a University, while 
the latter struggled violently against 
the change. He had made long 
leases to his children and his rela- 
tions of the deanery lands, “and 
therefore did he by all means with- 
stand the alienation of these re- 
venues; and being a man of high 
spirit, and used to bear sway in the 
government, he grew into contradic- 
tion, and from contradiction to con- 
tention, with the Deputy, who, on 
the other side, brooking no opposi- 
tion, it grew to some heat between 
them, whereof the Queen taking no- 
tice, she wrote to them both to re- 
concile them together. But the 
Archbishop stuck to him to the last, 
and was a main instrument in bring- 
ing him to his condemnation; and 
Perrot, in his last will, solemnly tes- 
tified that the Archbishop falsely be- 
lied him in his declaration against 
him.”* In 1589, Loftus obtained a 
rant of the office of Prerogative, 
jointly with Dr. Ambrose Forth.* 
The year 1588 was remarkable for 
the unfortuuate failure of one of the 
greatest armaments that were ever 
ut to sea—the Spanish Armada. 
Wrecked off the northern coast, the 
Spaniards that escaped the perils of 
the deep were treated as enemies on 
the Irish shores; and the only Irish 
chieftain who received them as 
friends, Bryan Ne Murtha O’Rorke, 
was sent in chains to London, tried 
for high treason, and hanged. Forth- 
with Loftus ordered the Te Deum 
and public thanksgivings in all the 
charches for the manifest interpo- 
sition of Providence, as he said, in 
the scattering of the Spanish host. 
We have now arrived at an im- 
portant epoch in the life of the Chan- 
cellor Archbishop—the foundation 
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of Trinity College, in 1591. The 
city of Dublin, at that time, extended 
no farther on the east than the 
church of Notre Dame, where the 
City Hall now stands. A causeway 
over a marsh (now Dame-street) led 
to the monastery of All Hallows, in 
Hoggin Green (College Green). 
Founded by Dermod Mac Morough, 
King of Leinster, for the regular 
canons of St. Augustin, it stood for 
nearly four hundred years, one of the 
noblest monuments of the piety of 
former generations. Its early charter 
was witnessed by Strongbow, by 
St. Lawrence O’Toole, Archbishop of 
Dublin, and by others, the great men 
of those days.' Its prior was Lord 
of Parliament, Admiral of Baldowel 
(Baldoyle), and entitled to all 
wrecks on the shores of that manor.? 
The regular canons, whose lonely 
lives were spent within its walls, 
employed their days, some in 
the scriptorium, illuminating the 
ne mass books, and transcribing 
the Scriptures, whilst others were 
softening the pillow of death, and 
receiving, with the last gasp of the 
dying parent, the charge of his help- 
less orphan children. The scripto- 
rium is thus described by Bishop 
Tanner, Protestant Bishop of St. 
Asaph’s, in the reign of George IT. :— 

“In every great abbey there was 
a large room called the Scriptorium, 
where several writers made it their 
whole business to transcribe books 
for the use of the library. They 
sometimes, indeed, wrote the leiger 
books of the house, and the missals, 
and other books used in Divine Ser- 
vice, but they were generally upon 
other works, viz, ; the fathers, clas- 
sics, histoires, &c. &c. John Whet- 
hamsted, abbot of St. Alban’s, caused 
above eighty books to be thus tran- 
scribed then (there was then no print- 
ing) during hisabbacy. Fifty-eight 
were transcribed by the care of one 
Abbot of Glastonbury ; and so zeal- 
ous were the monks in general for 
this work, that they often got lands 
ene and churches appropriated 
or the carrying of it on. In all 
the greater abbies, there were also 
persons appointed to take notice of 


1 Dugdale’s Monasticon A: 

2 Vide Acts of Parliament, 1472 and 1478 (not printed.) 

3 Vide article’ in the Furtnightly Review on Trinity College, Dublin, Oct. 1870; 
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the principa! occurrences of the king- 
dom, and at the end of every year to 
digest them into annals. In these re- 
cords they particularly preserved the 
memoirs of their founders and bene- 
factors, the years and days of their 
births and deaths, their marriages, 
children and successors ; so that re- 
course was sometimes had to them 
for goerng Beans ages and gene- 
alogies; though it is to be feared 
that some of those pedigrees were 
drawn up from tradition only; and 
that in most of their accounts they 
were favourable to their friends, and 
severe upon their enemies, The con- 
stitutions of the clergy in their na- 
tional and provincial synods, and 
oe the Conquest) even Acts of 

arliament, were sent to the abbies 
to be recorded.” 

In the reign of Henry VIII., this 
suppressed monastery, after the rebel- 
lion of Lord Thomas Fitzgerald, was 
granted to the citizens of Dublin, in 
return for their unaccountable loyal- 
ty, and for their exertions at that 
time for the throne of that detestable 
monarch. And it was to the citizens 
that the most reverend Lord Chan- 
cellor now addressed himself: he 
spared no pains to obtain a grant 
from them of the monastery. He 
told them, in the language of hypo- 
crisy, that the founding of a univer- 
sity would be “of good acceptance 
with God, and of great reward here- 
after, and of honour and advantage 
to yourselves, and more to your 
learned offspring in times to come, 
when, by the help of learning, they 
may build your families some storeys 
higher than they are, by their ad- 
vancement either in the church or 
the commonwealth.” Persuaded by 
his eloquent appeals, the citizens 
made the required grant. Loftus 
then employed Henry Usher, after- 
wards Protestant Archbishop of Ar- 
magh, to obtain a royal charter. In 
this he was successful. Immediately 
the old building was taken down, 
with the exception of the steeple ; 
and on the 13th March, 1591, Thomas 
Smyth, Mayor of Dublin, laid the 
first stone of Trinity College. The 
object of the foundation, as expressed 
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in the Queen’s letter to the Lord De- 
puty was, that by the foundation of 
the college, “ knowledge, learning, 
and civility may beincreased amongst 
the Irish, and their children’s chil- 
dren, especially those that be poor, 
that they may have their learning 
and education given to them with 
much more ease, and lesser charge, 
than in other universities they can 
obtain it.” From its foundation to 
the present time the university has 
been enriched by many grants and 
confiscated estates. The great object 
of the college was the spread of the 
Protestant faith in Ireland, and in 
this her mission may be said to 
have been comparatively fruitless. 
While fellowships and scholarships 
have attracted many converts to 
Protestantism, and while many a 
Catholic youth has had his faith 
shaken within those walls where 
“No Popery” is chalked at every 
step, the great mission of the univer- 
sity has failed, and the people 
whom it sought to win over to the 
Reformation still worship at the 
game altars, and kneel before the 
same shrines, that their ancestors did 
in the old times before All Hallows 
was suppressed. 

The condition of the reformed 
Church in Ireland, of which Loftus 
was then the most active prelate, 
was melancholy in the extreme. 
The scandalous lives of some of the 
prelates of that Church, brought 
contempt on the body. Loftus thus 
writes of Dixon, Protestant Bishop 
of Cork! to the Secretary of State ; 
that prelate, “ notwithstanding that 
he hath married a wife, did under 
the cloak of matrimony, take and 
retain another woman of suspected 
life in the city of Cork as his wife.” 
Froude thus speaks of that gloomy 
period, “whatever might be the 
faults of the Irish people they had 
at least been eminent for their piety.? 
The multitude of churches and 
monasteries, which in their ruins 
meet every where the stranger's 

e, bear witness conclusively to 
their possession of this single virtue; 
but the religious houses were gone, 
and the prohibition of the crown had 

Closed the churches, except in 
districts in open rebellion. For 
many years over the greater part 








. Froude’s History of England, vol. x. p. 534, 





of the country, public worship was 
at an end.” “The Clergy of 
the reformed Church could not ven- 
ture beyond the coast towns, and in 
them they were far from welcome ; 
the priests continued to confess and 
administer the sacraments, but it 
was in the chiefs’ castles, or in the 
mountain glens.” ‘The bridges, 
the special charges of the religious 
houses, were broken down; the 
chiefs took possession of the 
church lands, the churches fell into 
ruins, and the unfortunate country 
seemedrelapsingintototal savagery.” 
Spencer, a contemporary, thus wrote: 
** Whatsoever disorder you see in 
the Church of England, you may 
find there,” in Ireland, “‘manymore ; 
namely, gross simony, greedy cove- 
tousness, fleshly incontinency, care- 
less sloth, and generally all disor- 
dered life in the common clergyman; 
and besides all these they have their 
particular enormities ; for all Irish 
riests which now enjoy Church 
vings are in @ manner mere lay- 
men, saving that they have taken 
holy orders, but otherwise they do 
go and live like laymen, follow 
all kinds of husbandry, and other 
worldly affairs, as other Irishmen do, 
they neither read the Scriptures nor 
preach to the people, nor administer 
the communion ; but baptism they 
do, for they christen yet after the 
Popish fashion. They take the 
tithes and offerings, and gather 
whatever fruit else they may of 
their livings, which they convert 
as badly, and some of them (they 
say) pay as due tributes and shares 
of their livings to their Bishops, 
for the Irish Bishops have their 
clergy in such awe and subjection 
under them, that they dare not 
complain of them, so as they may 
do to them what they please; for 
they, knowing their own unworth- 
eness and incapacity, and that the 

are therefore still, and he taket 

what he listeth—yea, and some of 
them whose diocese are in remote 
parts, somewhat out of the world’s 
eye, do not at all bestow the bene- 
fices, which are in their own dona- 
tion, upon any, but keep them in 
their own hands, and set their own 
servants, and horse-boys, to take up 
the tithes and fruits of them, wit 
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the which some of them purchase 
great lands, and build fair castles 
upon the same.” He then com- 
pares the zeal of the Catholic clergy 
with the lethargic indifference of the 
ministers Of his own Church. He 
expresses “‘ great wonder to see the 
odds, which is between the zeal of 
Popish priests, and the ministers of 
the Gospel; for they spare not to 
come out of Spain, from Rome, and 
from Kemes by long toil aud dan- 
gerous travelling hither — where 
they know peril of death awaiteth 
them, and no reward or riches is to 
be found ; only to draw people unto 
the Church of Rome, whereas some 
of our idle ministers, having a way 
for credit and estimation thereby 
opened unto them, and having the 
livings of the country opened to 
them, without pains and without 
peril, will neither for same, nor 
tor the love of God, nor zeal for 
religion, be drawn forth from their 
warm nests to look out into God's 
harvest.” 

In 1597, Archbishop Loftus was 
again one of the Lords Justices. 
Many years had passed since the 
death of Shane O’Neile. We have 
told how his illegitimate brother, 
Matthew, the Baron of Dungannon, 
was created, by Henry VIII., next 
in remainder after the death of Con 
O'Neil, Earl of Tyrone. We have 
seen how that Baron was murdered 
by Shane’sadherents, and now, never- 
theless, was Hugh, the son of that 
very baron, Earl of Tyrone, and one 
of the deadliest foes of the throne of 
Queen Elizabeth—of the attachment 
of that Earl to a lovely English 
maiden, divided from him by reli- 
gion, by fortune, and by race, we 
shall read of in another e, and in 
the life of the next Chancellor 
Archbishop. We shall not now an- 
ticipate the many joys and the many 
sorrows of that ill-assorted union, 
whose history is more associated 
with the visions of fancy and of 
romance than with realities of every- 
day life. On the 11th of April 1598, 
Hugh O’Neil’s pardon was drawn up 
and sealed by Lord Chancellor Loftus 
with the Great Seal of Ireland.* 

In 1599, the Chancellor was for the 
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last time Lord Justice, and in this 
year the Earl of Essex arrived with 
a force of two-and-twenty thousand 
men, to subdue the province of Ul- 
ster. O’Donnell was then in com- 
mand of the Irish troops in Con- 
naught. On the 15th of August, 
1599, the two armies, the Euglish 
under Clifford, andthe Irish under 
O’Donnell, met near Boyle. A battle 
ensued, the English were routed, 
and Clifford was numbered amongst 
the dead. Bryan Oge O’Rorke, the 
son of the unfortunate Bryan Ne 
Marthe, came up and joined in the 
struggle with the Queen’s army. The 
result is known to every reader of 
English history. The Earl of Essex, 
without permission, left Ireland, and 
resented himself before the Queen 
in her dressing-chamber. He was 
tried, and executed on the 25th 
February, 1601. It was in this year 
that the See of Dublin was once again 
filled by a Catholic Archbishop. 
Forty-two years had elapsed since 
Hugh Curwen,Archbishop of Dublin, 
had abjured the Catholic faith; and 
now, from a Franciscan convent, in 
Old Castile, came MATHEW DE OVvI- 
EDO, Archbishop of Dublin, in the 
fleet of the King of Spain, and under 
the command of Don Juan del Aguila. 
They landed at Kinsale, and in the 
following year were defeated. The 
English rapidly repaired the dis- 
asters they met with at — Bryan 
Oge O’Rorke, son of Brran Ne 
Murthe, heart-broken, retired ‘to 
Galway, where he died, in 1604. His 
last wish was, that his remains 
might be interred in the Abbey of 
Ross, near the shores of Lough Cor- 
rib ; and there, on the north walk of 
the cloisters,? may still be seen the 
last resting-place of the great Irish 
hero, Bryan Oge O’Rorke. 

In 1603, Loftus was named one of 
the assistant councillors of the Pre- 
sident of Munster, In that year 
Elizabeth had gone to her long ac- 
count, and James I. had ascerded 
the throne. The belief was universal 
that he would permit the free exer- 
cise of the religion to which his mo- 
ther belonged. In this they were de- 
ceived, and that monarch‘ added 
fuel to the fire that was lighted by 


1 Spencer's State of Ireland in 1596, p. 139. 


2 Haverty’s Ireland, pp. 437, 438, 461. L 
4 For an account of James's vices non nomenanda inter Christianos, vi 


3 Burgundian Manuscripts. 
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Elizabeth. One of the first acts of 
his reign was to continue Loftus as 
Chancellor, and he, begging for 
additional powers to enforce the 
observance of the Protestant faith, 
thus wrote to the Secretary of 
State :—“ Your lordship hath wise!y 
considered that the sword alone 
without the word is not sufficient to 
bring the people of this realm from 
popery—a thing whereto they are 
misled over from their cradles. But 
I assure your lordship, that unless 
they be forced, they will not ever 
come to hear the word preached; as 
by experience we observed at the 
time appointed by the Lord Deputy, 
for a general assembly of all the 
noblemen and gentlemen of every 
county, after her Majesty’s good 
success against the Spaniard, to give 
God thanks for the same: at which 
time, although the sheriffs of every 
county did their duties with all dili- 
gence, and warned all men to repair 
to the principal church, where order 
was taken for public prayers and 
thanksgiving unto God, together 
with a sermon to be preached by 
choice men in every diocese, yet very 
few or none almost resorted thereto ; 
but even in Dublin itself, the lawyers 
in term time took occasion to leave 
the town on purpose to absent them- 
selves from that godly exercise. It 
is bootless labour for any man to 
preach in the country out of Dublin, 
for want of hearers; but in mine 
opinion this may be easily remedied, 
if the ecclesiastical commission be 
put in force, and if liberty be left to 
myself to imprison and fine all such 
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as are obstinate in Popery. The 
sooner this course of reformation is 
begun the better it will prosper, and 
the longer it is deferred the more 
dangerous it shall be.” What that 
Protestant Ecclesiastical Commission 
was which Loftus so sought to be 
enfoiced is thus explained by 
Hume,’ under date of 23rd Novem- 
ber, 1584 :—“ She,” the Queen, “ ap- 
pointed forty-four commissioners, 
twelve of whom were ecclesiastics, 
three commissioners made a quorum, 
and all its methods of proceeding 
were contrary to the clearest prin- 
ciples of law and natural equity. 
The commissioners were empowered 
to visit and reform all errors, here- 
sies, schisms—in a word, to regulate 
all opinions, as well as to punish all 
breaches of uniformity in the exercise 
of public worship. They were di- 
rected to make inquiry not only by 
the legal method of juries and wit- 
nesses, but by the rack, by torture, 
by inquision, and by imprisonment.” 
Early in March, 1605, the Chan- 
cellor Archbishop was seized with 
his death sickness, and on the 5th of 
April following, having held the seals 
for two-and-thirty years, he closed 
a life remarkable for bigotry, avarice, 
and cruelty. His remains were in, 
terred in s. Patrick’s Cathedral, on 
the right hand of the communion- 
table. Leaving at his death seve- 
ral children, his second daughter 
Anne, was merried to Sir Henry 
Colley, of Castle Carbery, ancestor of 
the great Duke of Wellington. 
Ouiver J, BURKE. 


FRENCH DEFEATS AND FRENCH VICTORIES. 


WE have witnessed the performance 
of the first two acts of the grand 
drama of the war; and we are now 
watching anxiously for the progress 
of the third, and its culmination in 
the final catastrophe. An Emperor 
and an army of 90,000 men, have 
been surrounded and taken pri- 
soners at Sedan; three Marshals of 
Franee, and 150,000 soldiers, with 
their arms and baggage have sur- 
rended at discretion, and Metz the 


strongest fortress in France, with 
an immense and incalculable quan- 
tity of military stores and material, 
has yielded without even so much 
as a handful of earth having been 
shaken from its fortifications. ‘To 
say that any one who had predicted 
these portentous events three 
months ago would have been 
deemed a fit inmate for Colney 
Hatch Asylum, would be to use 
a mild expression. And it only 


4 Hume's History of Mngland, chap. xii 
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remains now for proud Paris; the 
capital of civilisation, the arbit er of 
Europe, to give herself up with her 
garrison of half-a-million of men to 
an invading host of something like 
two-thirds of that number. Unless 
the minds of the ruling powers in 
France should become unexpectedly 
embued with an improbable amount 
of wisdom, it is difficult to foresee 
how otherwise by force of arms 
the fate of Paris could be averted. 
Nearly the whole of the regular 
forces of France will be trars- 
ferred into the interior of Ger- 
many, and henceforth raw recruits, 
Gardes Mobiles and Franc-tireurs, 
will form the only defence against 
the King of Prussia’s apparently 
invincible troops. 


The military renown of the once 
pate military empire in Europe, 
as crumbled like a house of 
cards. The empire evidently lived 
on its reputation, which was 
on a sham and a delusion. The 
collapse resembles that of a commer- 
eial-house, which on the faith of the 
pune of large capitals already 
ost, commands extensive credit 
until the crash comes, and the 
hopeless insolvency of years stands 
fully exposed. hen the cry of 
“qa Berlin” was raised on the 
Boulevards, the London press nearly 
unanimously predicted, at least 
temporarily, a course of French 
successes, A severe French reverse 
was as unlooked for as a snow- 
storm inJune. After Weissemburg, 
Spicheren, and Woerth, Europe be- 
an to perceive that the swords of 
Ney, Massena, Kleber, Kellerman, 
Soult, Angereau, Marmont, Moreau, 
Heche, Jourdan, Macdonald, Lan- 
nes, Victor, and the other generals 
of the First Empire had fallen to a 
Leboouf, a Frossard, a De Failly or 
at best to a MacMahon, or a 
Bazaine ; whilst it was soon realised 
that the soldiers of Valmey, Arcole, 
Marengo, Hohenlinden, Austerlitz, 
Jena and Auerstadt, Wagram, 
Kylau, Friedland, the Moskowa, 
Borodino, Dresden, Moutmirail, Lig- 
ny, Quatre-Bras, and even Water- 
loo, were succeeded by the men of 
Beaumont of Carignan and of Sedan. 
The French apparently had deterio- 
rated in their physique and in their 
morale; they proved inferior to 
their enemies in numbers, organisa- 
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tion, discipline, training, artillery, 
and, above all, in officers, in gener- 
als, and in strategy. The vaunted 
Zourve, proud and erect, bronzed 
with exposure to the African sun, 
with a firm yet springy step, in spite 
of the eighty pounds he carried 
across his shoulders, who appear- 
ed an unconquerable hero whea 
marching, at the beginning of the 
campaign, to the inspiring strains 
of the bugle, has now become a 
shambling, cowed, dirty fugitive. 
Those soldiers d'elite, of whom it is 
related that at the opening of the 
Italian war, in 1857,a whole com- 
pany being reprimanded for having 
purposely mislaid the ammunition 
distributed to them, they ex- 
claimed— ‘* Never mind, capitaine, 
the Austrians will have enough and 
to spare; one would fancy they 
carried no cartridges with them,” 
—those irresistible warriors, whose 
ambition was to cross bayonets 
with the Austrians (if only allowed 
the opportunity), are now shot by 
court-martial for fleeing from, and 
even for refusing to be led before 
the Prussians. Disorder and insub- 
ordination have reigned throughout 
in the French camps, and whilst the 
men have shown an unusual amount 
of confiding trustfulness in the pre- 
sence of a real enemy, by whom 
they have continually been caught 
napping, they have demonstrated an 
extraordin activity against ima- 
ginary ect frantically branding 
as spies and traitors those unfortu- 
nate individuals who either were 
unknown to them, or who happened 
to speak an unpalatable truth. 


The honour of the French soldier 
has unfortunately, in too many in- 
stances, been regarded as an old- 
fashioned prejudice. Many of the 
privates and non-commissioned of- 
ficers who were made prisoners at 
Strasburg were disgracefully intoxi- 
cated, and they danced, shouted, 
and threw themselves on the ground 
on that occasion, offering a deplor- 
able sight to those who had hitherto 
sympathised with the French nation. 
A similar disereditable spectacle 
ocourred at the warching past of 
the Roman garrison before General 
Cadorna and the Italian army after 
the capture of Rome, when the coa- 
duct of the French men and oilicers 
of the legion of Antibes was so 
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offensive that General Cadorna him- 
self reprimanded, in severe terms, 
an officer who threw smoke upon 
him in an insulting manner. The 
same French Zouaves committed an 
unpardonable outrage at the entry 
of the Italian troops in Rome ; for 
having hoisted a white flag on the 
top of a barricade, the Italians ad- 
vanced unsuspectingly close to it, 
only to receive a point blank volley, 
which kllled a major and several 
soldiers. As it happened, the mur- 
derers were summarily punished, an 
Italian bersagliere literally splitting 
open with bis bayonet the body of 
the man who had slain his officer. 
General demoralisation appears 
to prevail among the whole French 
army, excepting perhaps the Im- 
perial Guard and one or two other 
corps. Doubtless there are hun- 
dreds of honourable and able men 
in the upper ranks of that body, but 
the bad leaven has corrupted the 
whole mass. The field officers are 
careless, luxurious, indolent, and 
selfish. The regimental officers are 
indolent, inefficient, and frequently 
ludicrously ill-informed ; Absinthe 
and tobacco have stupefied their 
brains. The men say they are ill- 
commanded; they have no confi- 
dence in their chiefs. The leaders 
state they are ill-obeyed ; they place 
no reliance on their soldiers. De 
Failly playing at billiards whilst 
Macmahon was being crushed b 
the Crown Prince ; Frossard whiff- 
ing his cigar and sipping his coffee 
whilst Von Steinmetz was driving 
back disastrously his corps ; Mac- 
mahon travelling about with the 
boudoirs of his fair friends,—form 
companion-pictures worthy of the 
warriors who refuse to perform out- 
post duty because it is more plea- 
sant to lie down under shelter than 
to march about in the cold. When 
Frenchmen cease to be soldiers, and 
become merely members of undis- 
ciplined, noisy mobs; when they 
roar like lions before their peaceful 
countrymen, and run like hares in 
the presence of the enemy,—it is in- 
deed time for France to seek peace 
ou any terms the conqueror may 
dictate. Should General Trochu 
one day be called upon to recon- 
struct the French army, it is to be 
hoped that he will dismiss the whole 
of the existing unsound materials, 


retaining only the Imperial Guard, 
the only corps which has not for. 
gotten the ancient glories of its 
title, and create an entirely new 
body. with new discipline, new 
training, and entirely new and 
much stricter military laws. 

When the Emperor Napoleon pro- 
ceeded to Metz, during the middle of 
last July, the whole of Europe was 
anxiously awaiting the performance 
of the first scene of the grandest 
military spectacle of modern times. 
The French were going to strike a 
heavy blow, it was commonly said. 
They would invade the Palatinate, 
they would seize Landau; they 
would capture Sarrelouis; they would 
be before Mayence in a week, where 
the remnants of the defeated Prussian 
army would in vain seek for shelter. 
Day after day passed, and a singu- 
lar quietness reigned. The French 
extended their forces in a long and 
weak line, bow-shaped between 
Thionville and Strasburg, and appa- 
rently waited only to allow the ene- 
= before them to concentrate over- 
whelming forces. At longth the 
curtain rose before the impatient 
spectators. Germany was invaded, 
and poor little Louis received his 
baptism of fire. ‘The battle of Sarre- 
bruck was won, at least according to 
the Imperial bulletin, and it was the 
first and the last Gallic triumph. 
The French, who, like the often- 

uoted ostrich, closed their eyes, 
thinking the Prussians would not 
see them, were surprised at Weissem- 
burg by the Crown Prince, and to 
their intense astonishment were tho- 
roughly beaten. General Abel Dou- 
ay’s division was dispersed, with the 
loss of many prisoners and many 
killed and wounded. It was expected 
that Marshal Macmahon’s corps 
would quickle revenge the defeat of 
one of their divisions; the hero of 
Magenta, indeed, marched forward, 
and unquestionably disposed hisarmy 
ably between Froeschwiller and 
Reichshoffen, taking advantage of the 
strongest positions. But the Crown 
Prince’s hundred thousand men were 
not to be checkea by any obstacle, 


‘and De Failly being too much en- 


gaged over his billiard-table to attend 
to Macmahon’s urgent request for 
assistance, the latter general’s 45,000 
soldiers, after a struggle bravely com- 
menced, brilliantly continued, and 
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indifferently ended, were utterly 
routed, with the loss of 20,000 men, in 
dead, wounded, and prisoners, Adivi- 
sion of De Failly’s corps coming up at 
last, succeeded in covering the retreat 
of the broken remnants of Macma- 
hon’s. Had the whole of the former 
corps arrived in time the issue of the 
battle might have been different. The 
African troops fought with great 
valour; the Turcos were agile and 
tiger-like; the mitrailleuse whirred 
with deadly effect ; but the numbers 
and the superior artillery of the Ger- 
mans prevailed. Macmahon com- 
mitted the great mistake at the close 
of the day of throwing away his 
cavalry in useless charges, instead of 
reserving it to protect his retreat. 
enceforth it is evident that cav 
charges against troops armed wit 
breech-loaders can only end in the 
destruction of the horsemen, On 
the same day, the 4th of August, 
General Frossard allowed his corps 
to be destroyed piecemeal by an in- 
ferior force Reledulag to the army of 


General Von Steinmetz. 

The late governor of the Prince Im- 
perial, indignant at being disturbed 
during b 


fast by urgent messages 
for reinforcements hen his advanced 


divisions, which were being attacked 
with extraordinary vigour by the 
Germans at Spicheren, declined to 
entertain the matter until his coffee- 
cup had been emptied and his cigar 

uced to a stump, and then he 
only ordered his remaining divisions 
to the front in time for them to par- 
ticipate in the utter defeat. The 
corps of General Ladmirault, quar- 
tered within easy reach near St.Avold, 
where the booming of the cannon 
could be distinctly heard, was never 
brought forward to the scene of 
action, although its presence would 
probably have changed the fortunes 
of the day. Indeed, it seems to have 
been the special duty of the French 
generals, throughout this war, to 
render the victory of the Germans 
certain and complete. A greater 
amount of total incapacity, of com- 
plete ignorance of the rudiments of 
the art of war, of lack of energy, of 
enterprise, of forethought, and of 
judgment, has, perhaps, never been 
displayed before by any set of com- 
manding officers, including even the 
old Austrian generals in the palmiest 
days of routine and red tape. 
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On the 11th of August, there were 
ssembled at Metz, under Marshal Ba- 
zaine, the corps of Marshal Canrobert 
and of Generals Decaeu, Ladmirault, 
the remains of that of Frossard, and 
the Imperial Guard under Bourbaki. 
These corps were estimated to repre- 
sent a total of 160 to 180,000 men, 
and they consisted of the best sol- 
diers France Three pre- 
cious days were lost in inactivity ; 
and this delay cost Napoleon his 
throne, and France its army. Had 
Bazaine marched at once on Verdun, 
the camp at Chalons would duly 
have been reached, with, perhaps, a 
little skirmishing of the rear-guard 
with the German light horse. At 
Chalons, Bazaine would have found 
Macmahon with 100,000 men; and 
at the head of upwards of a quarter 
of a million of trained soldiers the 
former marshal could have shown a 
bold front to the army of the Crown 
Prince, or to that of Von Steinmetz 
and Prince Frederick Charles com- 
bined. He might have struck a heavy 
blow against either of these bodies 
separately, being, as he must have 
been, superior in numbers to each of 
them individually. An able general 
would have attacked singly, and de- 
feated both the advancing armies, 
one after the other, orat least would 
have prevented their effecting their 
junction for some time, inflictin 
upon them very heavy losses. 
eventually overpowered - by the Ger- 
man hosts, he could have fallen 
back on the line of the Marne, con- 
testing every inch of ground, re- 
newing the campaign of 1814, under 
immeasurably more favourable con- 
ditions, for reinforcements would 
continually have poured down to 
him, and, instead of being one to six 
against the invaders, he would have 
been only two to three. Moreover, 
France, possessing then the bulk of 
her army intact, ing one strong 
government, and not as many govern- 
ments as she has important towns, 
with her immense resources unim- 

ired, with her population animated 

y martial ardour, instead of cowed 
by repeated and crushing defeats, 
would have raised, armed, and equip- 
ped armies in the north, south, and 
west. The Emperor would still have 
reigned in the Tuilleries; Metz la 
Pucelle would not havefor feited her 
maidenhood; Strasburg would have 
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been saved; the capital of France 
would have been anne the horrors 
of starvation, or the humiliation of 
a surrender; and the tide of war 
would have been rolled back to the 
other side of the Moselle, and —— 
robably be surging now on the 
toute of the Saar, 7 of the Rhine. 
Fate, or rather divided councils 
and timid hesitation, have decreed 
otherwise. Bazaine lost 
three days, and on the afternoon of 
the 14th crossed the Moselle, when 
he was attacked and stopped by 
a portion of the army of Prince 
Frederick Charles. After a com- 
bat of two hours with doubtful re- 
sult, the French Marshal, who ap- 
pears still to have been free to 
move, halted for the night near 
Metz. Priceless time again was 
lost. Even then a safe retreat might 
have been effected, but the next day 
was wasted in totalinactivity. In- 
deed, the object of Marshal Bazaine 
seems to have been to allow the first 
and second German armies to sur- 
round him in overpowering num- 
bers. And he fully succeeded. On 
the 16th, on resuming his march on 
the road to Verdun, he was attacked 
between Mars la Tour and Vionville 
by the enemy, who, though much in- 
ferior numerically, at first resolutely 
barred the way. Repeated charges 
by the cavalry of the 10th corps of 
the German army against the flanks 
of the French threw the latter into 
confusion, especially the corps of 
General Frossard, which had not re- 
covered yet from the shock of its 
former defeat, and delayed thus the 
progress of the French until the 
arrival of the greater part of Prince 
Frederick Charles’ army. It may 
here be observed that a similar ser- 
vice, of course on a considerably 
smaller scale, was rendered during 
the Italian campaign, in 1859, at the 
battle of Montebello, by a small 
body of Piedmontese Light Cavalry 
consisting of six squadrons of 
Lancers of the regiments of Novara 
and of Montferrat. A division of 
six regiments of Austrian infant: 
with two batteries of artillery, ad- 
vancing against Montebello; the 
Piedmontese cavalry, which formed 
its only garrison, having been or- 
dered to oppose the enemy at 
all risks, with great daring they 
charged the Austrians six times 
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successively, each time throwing 
the heads of the columns into confu- 
sion. For a whole hour the Kaiser- 
licks were kept in check, though 
the Lancers lost one half theirjnum- 
ber, until the division of General 
Forey arriving, after an obstinate 
fight, the Austrians were totall 
overthrown. So the German caval- 
ry sacrificed themselves, and they 
equally attained their object. The 
Imperial Guard fought with great 
spirit, and strenuous efforts were 
made to break the German line, and 
at one time with a chance of success. 
The extraordinary firmness of the 
Germans, however, wearied out the 
French, whose furious onslaughts 
they successfully resisted, though, 
had these been persevered in much 
longer, even Teutonic steadiness 
must have succumbed. At the endof 
theday each side claimed the victory, 
and the respective positions of the 
two armies seem to have beenmain- 
tained, the French losing 2000 pri- 
soners, though probably having 
fewer dead and wounded than their 
enemies. According to some of the 
newspaper correspondents, the Ger- 
mans were much nearer being 
beaten than they chose to admit. 
It is not unlikely that had the Im- 
perial Guard been ordered forward 
cotte qui cotte at the finish, the 
Germans would have been driven 
back, and the road to Verdun se- 
cured to the French. 

It was only on the 17th that 
Marshal Bazaine appears to have 
realised fally his position; and after 
allowing breathing time to his army, 
he prepared himself to renew the 
struggle. The details of the battle 
of Gravelotte are well known. The 
position occupied by Bazaine on 
the 18th was doubtless strong and 
well chosen; but he committed the 
mistake that has so fatally prevailed 
during the campaign (among French 
commanders), he fortified his ground 
and preserved the defensive, instead 
of assuming the offensive. He thus 
deprived himself of the advantage 
of the dash and fierce impetuosity 
which distinguishes the Gauls in 
common with the Celtic races; 
and, indeed, he so placed his men 
that had they obtained a victory 
they could not have profited by it. 
Nevertheless, they fought like the 
soldiers of Inkerman and of the 
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Malakoff. In spite of the ar- 
rival of the army of Von Stein- 
metz, and of the numerical su- 

eriority of the assailants, they 

urled back time after time with 
hail of fire the dense Teutonic 
columns, which hastily retired to 
reform, leaving the hill-side strewn 
with dead and wounded. Well 
might the King of Prussia sigh and 
Count Bismark knit his brows, as 
charge after charge failed to make 
any impression on the French line, 
a the blood of the children of the 
“‘Fatherland” was being poured 
out like water. It was only when the 
French right was turned, and their 
line enfiladed, that they gave way, 
and after a desperate struggle 
gradually retired in good order to- 
wards Metz with the loss of 18,000 
to 20,000 men, whilst that of 
their enemies was even larger, 
being estimated at 24,000 to 25,000. 
This was the most honourable action 
during the war, and the only one 
which throws no discredit on the 
French arms, and sheds great lustre 
on those of Germany. It was glori- 
ous to the conquered, and still more 
glorious to the es. 

After Gravelotte, Marshal Bazaine 
allowed the attacking forces to sur- 
round him, and to entrench them- 
selves in ~oe lines around 
him. Again the opportunity of 
marching to Chalons, and perhaps 
under more favourable conditions 
than at Gravelotte, was afforded to 
him, as the 250,000 investing Ger- 
mans were spread over a vast circuit, 
and he could have brought 120,000 
men against perhaps half that num- 
ber, at least for some hours, at any 
given point. Then came the waiting 
for Macmahon, and the sorties of 
the 3lst August, of 1st September, 
and of the 7th October, weakl 
planned and insufficiently supported, 
with many minor attempts at releas- 
ing his army from the inexorable 
steel bars that imprisoned it. The 
hour at length was passed, though 
the French fought valiantly, and at 
every combat more or less severely 
punished the enemy. They soon 
became convinced that liberation 
must come from outside ; and dejec- 
tion and indifferent diet ually be- 
gan to demoralise the French troops. 

The expedition of Marshal Mac- 
mahon appears to have been schemed 
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and conducted so as to insure dis- 
astrous failure. Instead of moving 
a select corps of moderate dimensions, 
say of 80,000 well-disciplined soldiers, 
and leading them in silent and 
swift marches towards Metz, leaving 
the Crown Prince’s army to the 
right, and that of the King to the 
left, dashing away the Saxon troops 
from before Verdun, and falling 
unexpectedly on the army of Prince 
Frederick Charles, whilst Bazaine 
with his whole force attacked the 
Germans in front, we have seen how 
Macmahon proceeded hesitatingly 
to Rheims, and there halted. After 
a couple of days of further indecision, 
he commenced floundering and coun- 
termarching about with his un- 
wieldy body of 150,000 ill-organi- 
sed, ill-trained men, towards the 
north-east. At Beaumont, De 
Failly’s corps, with that especial 
aptitude which the French have 
manifested in this war for allowing 

themselves to be surprised, were 
caught over their soup—their arms, 
Heaven knows where; and as the 
hero of Mentana discovered at the 
last moment that he had forgotten 
his artillery somewhere else, his men 
were badly mauled, dispersed, and 
thousands of them captured. Mac- 
mahon in larger foree was beaten 
at Carignan ; and after two days of 
incessant fighting he was driven to 
the neighbourhood of Sedan. On 
the morning of the Ist of September, 
the French army was posted around 
Sedan, about as badly disposed as it 
could well be. Important points 
were left but weakly defended, and 
troops were massed where they 

could be of no earthly service, except 
to form a target for the German 
artillery. Marshal Macmahon was 

wounded early in the morning ; and 

whilst General Ducrot, the senior ge- 

neral, wished to retire on Mezieres, 
which might yet have saved the 
army, General de Wimpffen, by desire 
of the Emperor assumed chief com- 
mand, and ordered a forward move- 
ment. Inspite of the faulty arrange- 
ments of the French gen 139,000 
men could not so easily be reduced. 
The Germans, to the number of about 
200,000, men gradually encircled 
them, placing powerful tteries on 


the surrouuding eminences, and caus- 
ing fearful havoc among the French 
. The German line, however, 
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was thin and widely spread, and 
they possessed no reserves. With a 
determined foe, this disposition ought 
to have led to a German disaster ; 
for the French, by massing superior 
forces, ought to have broken the 
enemy’s line, and cut off the Germans 
in detail. But the French, ill-led, 
ill-disciplined, driven literally in a 
corner, shot down by an artille 
which to them was invisible, wi 
whole divisions in nooks without 
officers to bring them into action, 
with whole regiments destroyed 
without having fired a single rifle 
in return, after really contestin 
only one point, the now celebra 
i of Bazeilles, instead of ma- 
king well-combined charges against 
Germans, so as to force their way 
through, became terrer-stricken, and 
washed to find refuge in the town of 
Sedan, fleeing ipitously in all 
directions, throwing down their arms, 
and seeking only personal safety. 
In vain a few officers endeavoured to 
rally the fugitives, and to induce 
them to return to the front. Zouaves 
and linesmen resolutely refused to 
face the enemy ; and the animal in- 
stinct of self-preservation over-rode 
all considerations of military honour, 
of discipline, and of patriotism. The 
capitulation at Sedan of an Emperor 
of France, and a complete army of 
90,000 men, with a large park of 
artillery, was the most astoundin 
and discreditable calamity that had 
ever befallen that unhappy country, 
until a still more astounding and dis- 
creditable calamity—the capitulation 
of Metz—ecli altogether the for- 
mer. The surrender of 67 regiments 
of the line, 13 battalions of chasseurs- 
oo 18 fourth and depdt bat- 
ions, 36 regiments of cavalry, 
115 batteries of field-guns, and 17 
batteries of mitrailleuses—in all 
forming an army of 173,000 men, 
with 6,000 officers, 50 generals, and 
> marshals, occupying an impreg- 
nable position ; and the delivering up 
of the strongest fortress in the east 
of France to an investing force of 
168,000 effectives, is an irreparable 
blow to the military reputation of 
France, that might well cause the 
first Napoleon to rise indignantly 
from his grave. To discuss the charge 
of tundbary inst Marshal Ba- 
zaine here would require more space 
than could be spared for the purpose. 


Nor is it likely that a calm jand fair 
judgment com be arrived at at pre- 
sent on this question ; and it is only 
when the war shall have ended, when 
partisanship shall give way to an 
impartial spirit of investigation,when 
pee clamour for a victim shall 

ve subsided, and when personal 
and documentary evidence shall have 
been carefully examined, that a cor- 
rect estimate of his conduct will be 
formed. It cannot, however, be de- 
nied that certain circumstances point 
unpleasantly against him; and the 
report which Count de Valcour, a 
former officer"of . —_ * mane 
now preparing, confirmed by the de- 
clarations of General Bisson, contains 
many statements that Bazaine will 
find hard to refute. It is admitted 
that a tissue of misrepresentations 
were proclaimed to the troops, in 
order to induce them to accept the 
capitulation. The Germans were 
said to have occupied the whole of 
Normandy and Picardy; it was 
affirmed that a legitimist insurrec- 
tion had spread over Brittany ; 
that the Reds were murdering 
and plundering without check at 
Tours, Marseilles, Lyons, and Bor- 
deaux; that no Government of 
any description existed in France ; 
that Paris was negotiating for a sur- 
render; that Italy was about to at- 
tack France to recover Nice, Savoy, 
and Corsica; and, finally, that a 
convention would be entered into 
with the Germans to liberate the 
army of Metz, whose duty it would 
be to restore the rule of the Emperor 
in France. Time will show what is 
true and what is not true ; but were 
the Marshal’s reputation for political 
honour to come out of the ordeal as 
unsullied as the snow of the Jung- 
frau, it cannot be denied that his 
military operations are liable to seri- 
ous animadversion. He alleges that 
famine was the cause of the fall of 
Metz, forgetting that it is the duty of 
a general to protect his army against 
famine, as it is to protect it against 
the enemy. As we have already 
observed, the delay in effecting the 
retreat lost him the opportunity ; and 
everything now tends to show that 
by greater energy and skill he might 
have saved France. Even when he 
was beleaguered in Metz —though un- 
doubtedly, after locating his cavalry 
and artillery, he could not have 
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escaped, and if he had escaped, he 
could not have lived with his army 
any where, during the first week or 
ten days—he might, and he ought to 
have cut his way through. His own 
officers laugh to scorn at the idea of 
any serious attempts at so doing 
having been made. The sorties are 
described as mere reconnaissances, 
feebly supported ; and even in the 
engagement of the 7th October, at 
the Grand Etapes, there are said to 
have been present only three French 
regiments. It has been our opinion 
that a powerful effort of the whole 
army at the commencement of the 
Sloshedh. with a fixed determination 
to crush through at any cost and 
any sacrifice, must have succeeded. 
Perhaps the French marshal could 
not trust his men. Whether it was 
the generals that betrayed the sol- 
diers, or the soldiers that betrayed 
the generals, we cannot say; but it 
is certain that the army, as a body, 
betrayed the country, which for 
years had spent millions to create it, 
maintain it, foster it, and pamper it ; 
and when the time of need came, 
France discovered that it only pos- 
sessed a rotten reed to rest upon. 
We are not of those who believe 
in the imaginary decay of imaginary 
Latin races. There are certain coun- 
tries where languages derived from 
the Latin are spoken; but ethnolo- 
gically speaking, it is difficult to 
point out any other representatives 
of the ancient Latin races than the 
peasants in the Roman Camp 
who, moreover, form one of the 
finest and most martial peoples in 
Europe. Nor can we say that the 
nation composed of Normans, Ar- 
moricans, Franks, Gauls, Basques, 
Burgundians, Teutons, and Catalo- 
nians, and known as the French 
nation, has in itself degenerated. 
The hardy peasants of every part of 
France are as brave, as obedient, 
and as steady as ever. Witness 
the Mobiles, and occasionally the 
Francs-tireurs. It is only the army, 
as a machine, that has deteriorated, 
to our thinking, and not the raw 
material whence it is recruited. The 
causes have been pointed out by 
General Trochu in 1867, and the 
consequences he predicted have been 
verified. The subject is too large 
to be entered into here, but we hope 
to treat it fully in a separate article. 
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Meanwhile, in justice to the French, 
it must be borne in mind that the 
ae ae bay oe and of Gravelotte 
wo no disgrace to any country, 
and that the Germans ieee 
have been for many years as terror- 
stricken at the sight of the French 
as the French are now at the sight 
of the Germans. If our memory 
serves us, no German army between 
Jena and Leipsig met the French in 
the field, particularly when led by 
Napoleon, without being utterly 
discomfited. After Jena, whole 
brigades of Prussians, and strongly- 
fortified towns, surrendered to a tew 
squadrons of French horse; and at 
Leitzen and Bautzen, the oldest and 
best regiments under Bliicher, abso- 
lutely fled before the new French 
levies as discreditably as the recruits 
of the army of the Loire fled latterly 
before the victorious Prussians. It 
was only at Leipsig that the French, 
overpowered by the numbers of the 
Russians, Prussians, and Austrians, 
and taken aback by the treason of 
the Saxons, who, in the middle of 
the conflict, went over to their 
enemies, were first broken by the 
Germans after many years of tri- 
umphs, and then only they lost their 
prestige of invincibility. Probably, 
even in this campaign of 1870, in 
spite of the great inferiority of the 
French in numbers, einer, and 
discipline, had they struck the first 
great blow, and won at starting a 
showy success, the result of the war 
might have been different. In the 
pamphlet now published at Brussels, 
and said to emanate from the pen of 
the ex-Emperor Napoleon, it is re- 
corded that he was perfectly aware 
of the disadvantages under which 
he laboured when he declared war, 
but that he relied on speedily gain- 
ing a brilliant victory in South Ger- 
many, which would have detached 
the Southern states from North 
Germany, and which would have 
secured him the alliance of Italy and 
of Austria. Unfortunately for him, 
the hare was never caught, and so 
it could not be cooked. The bril- 
liant victory was not obtained, and 
Napoleon is a prisoner at Wilhelms- 
hoh 


e. 

Marshal Bazaine, in his proclama- 
tion to the army of the Rhine, pre- 
vious to his capitulation, points out 
to his men that it is no dishonour 
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for a soldier, in certain cases, to 
yield to an enemy; and he quotes 
the names of Massena, Kleber, and 
Gouvion St. Cyr as having been 
constrained to pass through that 
ordeal. In comparing himself to 
those generals, the marshal displays 
that modesty which has always cha- 
racterised him. The historical know- 
ledge of the marshal must, however, 
have been at fault, if he considers 
those instances as at all parallel to 
his own. Let us examine the epi- 
sode in the career of Massena, to 
which, probably, Bazaine alludes. 
Let us turn back to the year 1800. 
General Macdonald, after three days 
of severe fighting on the banks of 
the Trebbia, had been compelled to 
retire hastily to the south; and a 
series of defeats, to which the Re- 
publicans had been subjected, had 
driven them beyond the Appenines. 
Neither Moreau, nor Suchet, nor 
Sault, nor Massena, had been able 
to stem the torrent of the Russo- 
Austrian invasion ; neither the cau- 
tious strategy, the skilful tactics, 
the indomitable valour, and the 
dashing bravery of these chiefs, 
could check the advance of the 
northern hordes, led by Souwarow 
and Melas ; and Italy was fast slip- 
ping from French servitude to fall 
under Russo-Austrian serfdom. 


Gradually Genoa and its surround- 
ings became one of the few oases in 
the peninsular desert over which 
still floated the Tricolor. By de- 
grees the remnants of Massena’s 
slender forces were reduced to seek 
refuge in Genoa the Magnificent, 
which city was besieged by land by 
the Austrians under Otti, and by a 
number of Italian irregulars ; whilst 
by sea it was vigorously blockaded 
by a fleet consisting of Knglish and 
of Neapolitan ships, under Admiral 
Keith. The dead defences of Genoa 
consisted of two lines of fortifications 
and of several outer forts,thestrongest 
two of which, called dei Due Fratelli 
and del Diamante, commanded both 
the city and the surrounding hills, 
which were further protected by 
earth-works thrown over them. * The 
living defences of Genoa were ten 
thousand French soldiers under Mas- 
sena, with whom were Soult, Gazan, 
Clauzel, Miollis, Darnand, two thou- 
sand Italian regulars under Kossig- 
noli, and the Genoese National 





Guard. This garrison was far too 
small to man properly the vast ex- 
tent of the works. ecaian the 
city was badly provisioned, and the 
want of food soon began to make 
itself felt. A partial attack was 
re ulsed on the 23rd of April, but 
a general assault on the whole line 
was made on the 30th of April by 
the besiegers, who at first succeeded 
everywhere. They carried the earth- 
works on Mount Ratti; they stormed 
the forts of i due Fratelli and of 
Tecla; they threatened and sur- 
rounded forts Richelieu and del 
Diamante ; and they partially occu- 
pied San Martino. Had the Ger- 
mans»maintained their positions, 
Genoa would have been lost. But 
after a hot fight, Soult, with the 
Italians, reconquered the fort of 7 
due Diamante; and the French, 
under Darnand and Miollis, drove 
away the Austrians with the bayonet 
from all the positions they had won, 
except that on Monte delle Fascie. 
Against that hill Massena, indefati- 
gable, energetic, and daring as ever, 
directed personally a sortie on the 
llth of May. After a fiercely-con- 
tended struggle, the Republicans 
were successful, and Massena sent 
forward two detachments, the one 
led by Soult, the other by Gazan, 
to attack Monte Creto, an important 
“ap occupied by the enemy, whilst 
e scoured the country in search of 
victuals, The French were about 
to triumph over the obstinate resist- 
ance of the Austrians, when a thun- 
derstorm arose of such violence that 
the air became darkened; and the 
combatants, maddened with the 
thirst of blood, were constrained to 
suspend the work of death, being no 
longer able to see to slay each other. 
The elements proved the friends of 
the Austrians ; for, on the skies 
clearing up, strong reinforcements 
arrived on their side, under Prince 
Hohenzollern ; and the Republicans, 
after a sanguinary hand-to-hand 
struggle, were finally hurled back, 
mangled and broken, to within the 
fortifications; whilst Soult, badly 
wounded in the leg, fell a prisoner. 
This unfortunate affair put a stop 
altogethef&to any offensive opera- 
tions on the part of Massena, his 
forces being now far to weak for the 
purpose. But though the lion 
could not attempt to break through 
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the steel bars that caged him, his 
enemies still entertained too much 
respect for him to beard him in his 
den. So they determined to starve 
him out; not an ounce of food was 
permitted to.enter the city by land 
or sea. At first short allowances 
of provisions were distributed, then 
these were adulterated ; afterwards 
not only horses and dogs were de- 
voured, but even cats, rats, bats, 
worms, were eaten with avidity, and 
happy was he considered who 
could get any. The neighbouring 
mills had all been seized by the 
Austrians, so hand-mills had to be 
used as long as there was anything 
to grind. New machinery was 
invented to facilitate the process; 
and in all houses, in all shops, hand- 
mills were being turned. In society, 
fine ladies were grinding, dandies 
were grinding, children we re grind- 
ing. When wheat had all been 
consumed, other seeds were sought 
for. Linseed, millet, cocoa, and 
almonds, all had their turn ; barley 
and rice existedno longer. Strange 
unpalatable seeds were mixed with 
honey ; and any one possessing a 
few grains of bird-seed was looked 
upon with envy. A small handful 
of bran made into a paste with 
honey, was considered a luxurious 
repast. When all these substances 
had disappeared, nettles, mallow, 
chicory, briars, thistles, and every 
description of wild plant that grew 
on the rocky Apennines, were dili- 
gently looked for and munched with 
relish. Long processions of men and 
women of all conditions, and all ages, 
were seen seeking along the fertile 
kitchen gardens of Bisagno and the 
pleasant hill-sides of Alvaro, for 
every blade of grass, that the cattle, 
when there had been any, had 
spared. Sugar was prepared into 
every description of comfit and of 
candy, which were set out in small 
baskets, elegantly trimmed with 
flowers and ribbons. Strange spec- 
tacles amidst those gaunt and ghastly 
faces. Refined and highly-bred 
gentlewomen were known to dine 
off an unclean rat in the day, and to 
swallow ay eee lozenges 
in the evening. hen flour existed 
it was mixed with chalk, to eke it 
out, and frequently sickness resulted 
therefrom. 

In those days when the value of 
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money was much greater than now, 
flour during the siege was worth 
seven francs a pound, rice ten to 
twelve francs, and bran a france and 
half. Afterwards one bean would 
sell for two sous, and a small biscuit 
for twelve francs ; and lucky was the 
individual who could find either. 
Massena and his generals fed, or 
rather starved, like the meanest 
soldier, the same pretence of ration 
was served toall. The sick and the 
wounded were allowed a morsel of 
cheese and a scanty ‘portion of 
vegetables. Living ghosts of those 
who had once been men and women 
wandered in the streets, giving 
way to the most terrible cries of de- 
spair—to the most fearful impreca- 
tions. Occasionally in their frantic 
madness, they would tear themselves 
to pieces and drop down dead. 
Others fell never to rise again, ex- 
hausted by sheer famine, and ex- 
pired uttering the most heart-rend- 
ing shrieks. But no one noticed 
them; each thought only of him 
self. Miserable children, bereft of 
parents, in vain besought assistance 
from the wayfarers. They were 
pushed away, and nobody felt pity 
for them, for the pangs of hunger 
deadened all feeling of human 
sympathy. Those wretched little 
creatures wandered in gutters, in 
cesspools, in dunghills, in quest of 
some dead worm, some stray bone 
spared by the dogs. Often people 
perished suddenly at night. Men, 
unable to bear their sufferings, killed 
themselves, whilst a few of the gar- 
rison threw down their arms dis- 
dainfully, declaring they could no 
longer carry them ; and others asixed 
from the English and the Austrians 
that sustenance which their com- 
patriots could no longer furnish 
them. The spectacle of the Austrian 
prisoners confined in pontoons in 
the port was cruel beyond measure ; 
for, for several days at the end, no-~ 
thing whatever had been given to 
them to eat. They devoured their 
shoes, they devoured the leather of 
pon an? and — ae 

ring eyes they appeare y to 
devour cath other. ‘The French 
sentinels were taken away for fear 
the prisoners should tear them to 
pieces, like wild beasts, to satisfy 
the fierce craving of our animal 
human nature with their blood and 
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flesh. Pestilence, moreover, accom- 
panied famine. Putrid fevers car- 
ried off equally the rich in their 
palaces, the poor in their hovels, 
and the wounded in the hospitals. 
Under the same roof lay dying, one 
raving with hunger, another insen- 
sible with fever, a third worn out 
by exhaustion, and a fourth livid 
with the spots of petechial typhus. 
All this Genoa endured, and only 
that the French masters should rule 
instead of the German masters. 
Massena alone bore up, and ani- 
mated with his indomitable spirit 
the discouraged soldiers and the 
despairing citizens. He knew that 
the First Consul was hastening 
over the Alps, and that every day 
he held out was a gain to France. 
At last, when the rats, and the 
worms, and the seeds, and the 
nettles, and the briars, and the 
comfits, and the grass, had all been 
exhausted, he accepted the honour- 
able proposals of Admiral Keith. 
He did not surrender, as did Ba- 
zaine, with his forts full of pro- 
visions for months, which had been 
* kept back from his starving soldiers. 


Massena made no capitulation; he 
entered into a convention with the 
English admiral by means of which 
he, his officers, and his soldiers, re- 
duced to eight thousand, were al- 
lowed to march out entirely free, 


with their arms and their persons. 
Ample food was furnished them, 
and some returned to France by 
land; the rest were conveyed to 
Antibes by the English ships. On 
the 4th of June, 1810, Genoa was 
delivered up to the allies, in whose 
possession it did not remain long. 
General Bonaparte at this time 
was making his famous crossing of 
Mount St. Bernard, whilst he sent 
General Thurean, with four thou- 
sand men, over Mount Cenis; and 
General Moncey over the St. Go- 
thard with twelve thousand. That 
wonderful Italian campaign, that 
extraordinary march over eternal 
snows, was planned by different 
generals, and executed by different 
soldiers, than those which France 
possesses now. Cannons, caissons, 
howitzers, ambulances, waggons, 
carts, horses, mules, baggages, am- 
munition, litters, and impedimenta 
of every description, were dragged, 
or dragged themselves, over rocky 
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heights where not a vestige of road 
existed. Artillery was placed on 
trunks of trees, which, in their 
turn, were set over sledges, and 
drawn by mules, and even by the 
men, who were indefatigable, never 
tired, never dispirited, never in- 
subordinate, and who lightened 
their labours with snatches of song. 
Apparently inaccessible peaks were 
ringing with the sound of arms, 
and the republican uniforms shone, 
and their bayonets glittered, in the 
midst of snows, of mists, and of 
clouds. The First Consul encou- 
raged his soldiers, and they plea- 
santly would rejoin—‘* Never mind, 
eneral; never fear for the artil- 
ery; take care of yourself, and 
leave the rest to us.” The highest 
pinnacle was reached, and shouts 
of joy echoed through those wild 
solitudes. Bread, cheese, and wine 
were distributed to the Republicans 
by the kind fathers of Mount St. 
Bernard—General Bonaparte having 
beforehand provided them with 
funds for the purpose; and sur- 
rounded by eternal ice and snow, 
and sitting over scattered guns 
and waggons, the French rested, 
laughed, and feasted, as if they 
were concluding, and not com- 
mencing, a career of dangers. 
Contrary to what generally oc- 
curs in this world, the descent from 
that lofty spot was slower and 
more difficult than the ascent. The 
incline was steeper, and the par- 
tially-thawed ice more slippery on 
the southern side. Men and ani- 
mals maintained their footing with 
incredible labour; every step in 
advance was the result of fe 
work, and the forerunner of con- 
siderable danger. Occasionally sol- 
diers and horses were precipitated 
down unfathomable abysses, and 
were buried for eyer before they 
were dead. Impatient of the tardy 
rogress, Officers, troops, and the 
onsul himself, would glide down 
along the sloping fields of snow; 
and numberless falls, when not 
fatal, only occasioned increased 
laughter. 
rench soldiers were made of 
sterner stuff then. What would not 
France give now for such an army, 
led by such a general! When 
they finally arrived at Etrioles, and 
re-formed, and looked up to the 
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frozen peaks they had crossed, 
they could hardly conceive it pos- 
sible that a whole corps, with artil- 
lery and baggage, had passed over 
them. Boundless confidence was 
inspired by the fact; for soldiers 
who could: conquer nature, and 
mount St. Bernard, could easily 
conquer ordinary men and ob- 
stacles. Events justified this be- 
lief ;—and yet a small fort in the 
valley of Aosta, named Bard, garri- 
soned by only four hundred men, 
stopped the advance of the French, 
and threatened to ruin the Consul’s 
plans. In vain repeated assaults 
were given by them: Bard defied 
all their efforts. That insignificant 
piece of rock proved more difficult 
to overcome than the huge mass of 
gigantic St. Bernard, for it com- 
manded the high road; and the 
French, to save loss of time, had to 
cut out another road from the hard 
rock beyond the reach of the guns 
of the fort. 

The Republicans, breaking into 
Piedmont, drove, in several partial 
engagements, the Imperialists be- 
forethem, and occupied Vercelli and 
Novara; and on the 2nd of June 
the Consul entered Milan triumph- 
antly, all his generals advancing 
successfully in every direction. Cas- 
teggio and Montebello were the 
scene of a hot struggle between 
French and Austrians, as they have 
since been in 1859, and with the 
same result, although in the latter 
engagement the respective posi- 
tions occupied were precisely re- 
versed. General Melas, the Aus- 
trian commander-in-chief, to pro- 
tect Genoa and Turin, and to con- 
test resolutely the possession of 
Italy with the French, gathered 
together an excellent army of fort 
thousand men, with powerful artil- 
lery and numerous and splendid 
cavalry, and occupied a well-chosen 

osition on the plains of Marengo, 

hind the river Bormida. The 
French were inferior in numbers 
in cavalry and in artillery, and the 
Consul had further aaeual his 
forces by scattering them unneces- 
sarily, instead of voncentrating 
them. He had sent General Desaix 
tu Rivalta with his left wing, a 
portion of which had been pushed 
on as far as Acqui, it being the 
opinion of the Consul that Melas 
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would retire towards Genoa. When 
his scouts reported to him that the 
Austrians intended to hold their 
ground before Allessandria, Bona- 
parte ordered the left wing to join 
the main body ; but it might have 
arrived too late. 

On the 14th of June, at five in 
the morning, the Imperialists cross- 
ed the Bormida, and advanced 
against the Republicans in three 
columns, headed respectively by 
Esnitz, Keim, and Haddick. The 
French, who were commanded by 
Victor, Gardaune, and Lannes, after 
a valorous resistance, lost Marengo, 
which was the key of the position, 
and gradually their whole line was 
driven back. Champeaux, with his 
horse, attacked Keim to save 
Lannes, but was repulsed, and him- 
self grievously wounded. Keller- 
man directed charge after charge 
against the Austrians in support 
of Victor’s division, which, badly 
mauled, had to give way. Lannes, 
deprived on his left of the assistance 
of Victor, was constrained also to 
fall back. So Keim believed he 
grasped the victory, whilst Estnitz 
was pressing forward with his light 
infantry and his numerous ca- 
valry. 

The Consul’s only reserve con- 
sisted of Murat’s horse and nine 
hundred troopers of the republican 
guard. The nine hundred troopers 
were ordered forward, and Estnitz, 
though he surrounded them on all 
sides, could never break them. 
With indomitable courage they 
struggled against commen 
odds, and maintained themselves 
intact and threatening. Instead of 
sending his powerful squadrons to 
complete the defeat of the enemy, 
the Austrian wasted them in vain 
efforts to crush the republican 
guard. Meanwhile arrived Mon- 
nier, leading the van of Desaix’s di- 
vision, and, cutting his way through 
Estnitz’s troops, for some time held 
his ground, but had also to give 
way eventually. But General Cara 
St. Cyr, having driven the Tyrolese 
from Castel Ceriolo, strongly for- 
tified himself therein, and Estnitz 
again lost valuable time in trying 
unsuccessfully to carry that village, 
instead of rapidly pushing forward, 
and finally routing the French. 

At this juncture, General Melas, 
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to secure the victory, ordered for- 
ward his right wing, the van of 
which was composed of Hungarian 
grenadiers—a body of magnificent 
and picked men. 

It was five o’clock in the evening ; 
the battle had already lasted ten 
hours. The Austrians were rejoicing 
—the French desponding. The Con- 
sul himself was nervous and fidgetty; 
he was sighing for Desaix even more 
than Wellington, at Waterloo, was 
wishing for Blucher. And Desaix 
did arrive, and on meeting Napoleon, 
and rapidly surveying the field of 
battle, exclaimed, ‘‘ General, the 
battle is lost, but we have yet time 
to win another to-day.” Bonaparte’s 
spirits had risen at the sight of the 
advancing troops, and his confidence 
returned. He reformed the whole of 
his line. On the extreme right he 
placed Cara St. Cyr, and on the left 
were Monnier, Lannes, and Desaix ; 
Kellerman’s horse were placed in 
front. Then it was that the 5000 
Hungarian grenadiers advanced 
— the left wing, and the fate 

the day seemed to hang on their 
fortunes. When they approached 
close to the French line, Marmont’s 
a opened upon them, and 
then Desaix led his men against 
them. The Hungarians, somewhat 
staggered, soon resumed their on- 
ward movement. The French, being 
lighter in weight, could effect no 
impression on the bulky mass, who 
swept everything before it. Desaix, 
when encouraging his men, fell, his 
head pierced by a bullet, and Boudet 
assumed his place. His soldiers, to 
revenge the death of their chief, 
threw themselves with fury on the 
Hungarians, who made no sign of 
wavering; on the contrary, they 
pressed forward much as the Prus- 
sians do now, driving all before them. 
The Republicans were panies to 
yield, and the star of France ap- 

to wane, when Kellerman 

eaded a charge of his horse against 
the left flank of the Grenadiers, 
throwing them into confusion. Once 
more Boudet attacked them in front, 
and once more Kellerman charged 
them in} flank. The cavalry pene- 
trated between the files, and the 
Hungarians were gradually broken, 
surrounded, beaten, and, to escape 
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complete destruction, the entire co- 
lumn was compelled to surrender. 
Reanimated, the Republicans dis- 
couraged the Imperialists: the issue 
of the conflict was no longer doubt- 
ful. The Austrians, after a further 
short resistance, retired, with the loss 
of 4000 dead, 5000 wounded, and 
8000 prisoners, most of them tried 
veterans. The French had 3000 
men killed and 4000 wounded. This 
battle, which was won rather by the 
bravery of the soldiers, and the skill 
and firmness of Victor, Saint Cyr, 
Lannes, Desaix, Boudet, and the dash 
of Kellerman, than by the strate 
of Bonaparte, opened to the Frenc 
the uninterrupted series of successes 
which astonished Europe for thirteen 
years. 

We have caught a glimpse of what 
French generals and soldiers could 
effect under the first Republic; we 
all know what French generals and 
soldiers can not effect under the 
second. The fact appears established 
that a considerable amount of provi- 
sions have been discovered at Metz, 
in the forts, sufficient, it is said, to 
support the ison for months. 
Divided among the army and inha- 
bitants they might have served for 
weeks. To urge that a surrender 
must in the end have ensued is no 
excuse, since it is the duty of a com- 
mander to prolong the defence of a 
beleagured fortress to the utmost 
limit. It is impossible to say what 
benefit Bazaine might have conferred 
upon France by keeping employed 
the army of Prince Frederick Charles 
for another month; nor is there the 
absolute assurance that during that 
period an important movement to 
release him might not have been 
carried out successfully. It was sin- 
gularly ill-timed on the part of Mar- 
shal Bazaine to invoke the name of 
Massena, who will ever live in the 
memory of Frenchmen as the gallant 
defender of Genoa, and the heroic 
conqueror of a score of battle-fields. 
The only title, on the other hand, 
by which Bazaine can expect to be 
remembered by posterity, will be 
his instrumentality in inflicting upon 
France the greatest humiliation and 
the severest military disaster ever 
recorded of any nation in modern 
times. J.P. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


COMING EVENTS CAST THEIR SUNBEAMS BEFORE, 


I was twelve years of age. 

It was a beautiful day in June. 
Again the sun shone brightly, the 
ffowers bloomed sweetly, and the 
feathered choir carolled merrily. 
The brook, too, which skirted the 
grounds of Rumbleton Hall, sored 
by in such a musical manner that I 
was fain to believe there was some 
meaning in its melody, and [ often 
looked up from the pages before me 
to listen earnestly in the hope that 
perchance I might become the re- 
pository of some water nymph’s 
secret. My station was on the 
rivulet’s mossy bank, beneath the 
wide-spreading branches of a mighty 
oak : my occupation was the study 
of Shakespeare. I lay at mine ease, 
my head supported on one hand, 
while with the other I held the 
book open at the “Tempest.” I 
never was a very voracious reader, 
and even at that early age I had be- 
come accustomed to treat the books 
read in much the same manner as a 
connoisseur does the wines he tastes. 
Accordingly, I paused here and 
there in a mood of proper apprecia- 
tion; though I cannot say very 
much for the quality of my criticism, 
for at that period of my life I need 
hardly say I had no knowledge of 
Esthetics. But be this as it may, 
I thoroughly enjoyed my acquaint- 
ance with the creations of our 
noble poet; and the charms of 
Miranda beginning presently to 
affect me, I fell to musing upon the 
lovely spectacle which she must 
have presented. I imagined myself 
on the island, and planned number- 
less schemes for gaining her goodwill 
in case I should be so fortunate as 
to meet with her. At length I re- 
solved that upon seeing her ap- 
proach from a distance I would hide 
myself behind a tree until she should 
be near enough to hear me speak, 


and then I would. step gracefully 
forth, and falling on one knee, would 
say, ‘‘ Adored being, Iam overcome 
by thy charms. I will not rise until 
I have declared my love.” She, 
pe much prepossessed by my per- 
sonal appearance, in spite of my 
torn habiliments, scratched legs, 
and generally unwashed condition— 
I having slept all night in the 
forest—would immediately reply— 
‘* Speak, gentle stranger, speak ;’— 
an act of condescension which wou'd 
embolden me to exclaim—*“ Prine-ss 
of this lovely isle, I resign myself 
to thee, and here declare my devoted 
and undying attachment. All that 
I possess is thine: my books, my 
dog,—his name’s Pluto, and if you 
will hold up your hand so, he’ll sit 
upon his hind legs and beg—my 
new boxer,—a pegtop, you know, 
made of boxwood—my knuckle- 
bones, my jew’s-harp, my knife and 
my money-box like a Church, with 
two golden guineas inside it.” Over- 
come by this generous offer, she 
would extend her hand for me to 
kiss, and then raising me from the 
ground, would lead me away to in- 
troduce me to her father. Then at 
every step we should take, Ariel 
would hover over us, and sing so 
sweetly that— 

Hush! what sounds do I hear? 
The wind, perhaps, soughing through 
the branches overhead. No; Ihear 
them again—the melodious tones of 
some sweet voice. Is it possible— 
can it be Ariel—or Miranda? They 
approach me : I'll hide behind this 
tree and ascertain from what source, 
whether mortal or immortal, this 
music proceeds. 

I accordingly put my design into 
execution, and peeping from my 
hiding-place, I beheld at a short 
distance off upon the greensward, a 
charming little maiden of some nine 
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summers gently tripping along in 
the direction of the brook. She 
was slightly but gracefully made, 
with dark brown hair and eyebrows. 
Her features, although not regular, 
were very pleasing, and the glance 
which I obtained of her dark lus- 
trous eyes revealed a soul of no 
common mould. In short, there was 
a something about her—an evidence 
of so much depth of feeling and 
sweetness of disposition, that no one 
could see her without feeling irre- 
sistibly attracted. Such at least were 
my thoughts as I watched her pro- 
gress, and hung enchanted upon the 
sweet notes which fell from her lips. 

She at length reached the bank 
of the rivulet, and stopped to look 
around her. Soon my book, lying 
open upon the grass, attracted her 
attention, and she stooped to pick 
it up, half afraid to do so, but yet 
overcome by curiosity. As, how- 
ever, she glanced at the words upon 
the page which first met her eye, 
e°? exclaimed, “The Tempest! 
W-v, that’s what mamma reads, 
ana chat she promised to show me 
whe. I got old enough. Oh!’— 
and then she commenced to read 
aloud— 


“Full fathom five thy father lies 
Of his bones are coral made; 
Those are pearls that were his eyes ; 
Nothing of him that doth fade, 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. 
Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell : 
a I hear them,—-ding-dong- 


“ How = * I wonder whether 


it’s true. re his eyes really 
turned into pearls? Perhaps that’s 
the reason why mamma’ pearl 
shinesso. But I don’t understand 
all those hard words ; so I suppose 
I must wait, as mamma says, until 
I grow older.” 

Having arrived at this very 
sensible conclusion, she laid the 
‘book down again, and was prepar- 
ing to walk by the side of the stream 
when Pluto, who had strayed to 
some distance in his rambles, sud- 
denly came rushing back, bounding 
and barking in a most astounding 
manner, and, not seeing me, ran 
up tothe little stranger with the 
view of invifing her to gambol with 
him. She, misunderstanding his 
purpose, screamed with affright, 


and stepping hastily bachwurds 
would have fallen into the brook, 
had I not at that moment rushed 
from my place of concealment and 
caught her by the skirt of her dress. 

“ Down, youtempestuousruffian!” 
{for I liked big words] cried I. 
* Don’t be frightened : it’s only his 
pla -’ This latter sentence to the 

ittle lady as I aided her in regain- 
ing her feet. 

**Oh, I’m so glad you're come,” 
returned she ; “I was very nearly 
falling into the water; but who are 
you, please i 

**P’'m Dick.” 

** Why they’ve always told me 
that Dick’s such a funny boy; and 
I’m sure you don’t look funny.” 

I felt attered by this, and imme- 
diately gave her a kiss, inviting her 
at the same time to sit down on the 
bank so that we might have a quiet 
chat together. She did so, and 
then asked— 

“* But is Mr. Arcles really your 
papa ?”” 

‘© Yes, and my real name’s the 
same as his. It’s Richard Arcles.’’ 
This in the mouthful style. 

“Then why do they call you 
Dick ?” 

* Oh, it’s only a short name which 
they use because they like me.” 

“Then 7 call you Dick, too,” 
she exclaimed, putting one arm 
round my neck, a procedure to 
which I offered no opposition. 

“ But you haven’t told me your 
name yet,” said I. 

“ Tt’s Lily.” 

“ Lily what ?” 

** Lily Trevor.” 

** And who is your papa?” 

At this question her gentle eyes 
filled with tears, and in a broken 
voice she replied, “‘ I haven’t got any 

apa now. He went away such a 
ong time ago, and mamma says he 
won't ever come back again, because 
he’s dead. Poor papa—you would 
have loved him so—he was so kind. 
Please, don’t look at me. I can’t 
help it when I think about him.” 

And saying this she covered her 
face with her hands, while I sat by 
her side, sympathising acutely wit 
her sorrow, but not knowing what 
to say in order to relieve it. Pre- 
sently, however, she raised her head 
and drying her eyes, said— 

“ But mamma says I oughtn’t to 
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cry for poor papa; because, you 
know, he’s happy now. Tell me, 
did anybody you ever knew die P” 
“T haven't got any mamma,” I 
replied ; ‘* and what's worse, I can’t 
remember her, because she died 
when I was so young. But I've 
seen the picture that papa is so fond 
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of, and Betty say, it’s the picture of 
mma.” 


mamma. 

I felt the little arm steal round 
my neck as I said this, and when [ 
had finished Lily murmured—‘‘ Poor 
Dick, I am so sorry for you”—and 
putting her face up to mine, softly 
touched my cheek with her lips, 


CHAPTER VII. 


EXPLANATORY. 


I HERE pause for a moment to explain 
the episodes which I have narrated 
in the last two chapters. 

The gentleman, then, who had so 
nearly killed Elsie was a Mr. Charles 
Viking, the son of my father’s only 
sister, and beside him and his family, 
my father had no other relations. 
For many years previous to his 
marriage, my father had always led 
the Vikings to believe that he looked 
upon Charles as his heir, and had, 
indeed, at one time executed a will, 

ueathing to him Rumbleton Hall 

and the bulk of his property. This 
became known to Charles, who 
thereupon indulged in correspond- 
ing dreams of future wealth, these 
being further fostered by the fact 
that my father paid the whole of 
his expenses at school and college. 
It will, of course, seem strange that 
he had never become aware of my 
existence until we accidentally met as 
already recounted ; but the truth is, 
that my father’s marriage being a 
secret one, and followed, on the 
death of my mother, by a life of 
complete seclusion at Bumbleton 
Hall, the Vikings, who resided in a 
distant part of the country, and 
communicated with my father 
merely by letter, had no opportunity 
of learning the facts of the case. 
They considered my father, indeed, 
as a species of eccentric recluse, 
who was by no means to be crossed 
in his whim of living alone; and 
when, at length, Charles, on leaving 
Oxford, was invited to visit Rumble- 
ton Hall, in order that his uncle 
— observe whether his learning 
and abilities were such as to secure 
his advancement in the church—a 
rofession which he had always 
esired to embrace,—it was thought 
that the hopes of the Viking family 


were on the point of ripening into 
fulfilment. They had, however, 
omitted me from their calculations, 
as Charles discovered before even 
he reached Rumbleton Hall. 

The companion of Charles on this 
visit was Mr. Thomas Littlemore, a 
young barrister of but two years 
standing, and yet who had already 
achieved no inconsiderable reputa- 
tion as a skilful and eloquent plea- 
der. He was a thorough devotee of 
enjoyment, a lover of wit and merri- 
ment, an enemy of all care and 
anxiety, and possessed of an inex- 
haustible fund of good humour. 
His chief fault was an utter absence 
of all consideration and benevolence : 
not because he was unaffected by 
emotions of a kindly nature, but 
because he could never put himself 
to any discomfort or uneasiness for 
the sake of goodwill or generosity. 
His was not so much astrictly selfish 
character as an ensy going one: that 
is to say, he would not, on any 
account, do a mean or base action 
for the purpose of acquiring some 
benefit for himself, yet would often 
refrain from some benevolent deed, 
simply that he might be spared a 
little trouble. 

And now to deal with my fair 
little friend, Lily Trevor. Her mother 
was the step-sisterof Mr. Viking, and 
resided in his immediate neighbour- 
hood. Her father, a merchant en- 
gaged in the African trade, had, 
three years previous to my first 
making Lily’s acquaintance, been 
forced to visit the Gold Coast, in 
order to avert an impending loss. 
A fever, however, put an end both 
to his designs and to his life; 
and, simultaneously with the news 
of his death, came the was 
his fortune being wrecked. Nothing 
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was left to his widow save a small 
annuity which had been settled upon 
her when she was married, and 
with this she retired into the coun- 
try, there, if possible, to assuage 
her sorrow by an unremitting atten- 
tion to the training of her daughter. 
The reason of her visiting my father 
was, since he and Mr. ‘l'revor had 
been firm friends in early life, to ask 


Rumsteton Hall proved a good 
school for both body andmind. My 
father proved an excellent teacher 
in all matters of erudition, and Ned 
Horner one in nowise inferior as 
respected all matters of muscular 
exertion and agility. John Millow, 
too, had no slight hand in making 
me a proficient in all bodily exer- 
cises, more especially in that of 
single-stick, for which he had a 
great liking. And when, in course 
of time, 1 was allowed to have a 
pony, I showed that I had not failed 
to profit by the lessons of my friends, 
for the whole country-side rang with 
stories of my frequent mishaps and 
narrow escapes, not to mention sun- 

feats in the TS practical 
jokes, for which I a special 
roclivity. 

To school I went not, my father 
making it the main business of his 
life to teach me ; and under his able 
tuition I soon made rapid progress. 
Surely no teacher was ever better 
qualified to clear away difficulties 
or to reveal the most intricate truths 
in a manner at once dexterous and 
fascinating. I have sat beside him 
for hours at a time, while, with a 
glowing and enthusiastic eloquence, 
he descanted upon the philosophy 
of Greece, and made my bosom 
throb with impatience to unravel 
the mysteries which had occupied 
the attention of a Socrates and a 
Plato. I listened, with enchanted 
ear, to the strains of Virgil, and 
burned with ardour as the noble 
song of Homer sank in all its majesty 
upon my brain. I er traced 
the varying fortunes of Athens and 
of Rome; I studied the campaigns 
of Cesar and Alexander with fierce 


CHAPTER VIII. 


MY EDUCATION. 








his advice respecting the disposal 
of a ship and its cargo, which, 
although lens reported to have been 
lost, had just arrived in London, 
and which, since three-fourths of it 
had belonged to Mr. Trevor, would, it 
was estimated, not only suffice for 
the discharge of all remaining debts, 
but would leave a surplus of at least 
two thousand pounds. 


delight ; and I was swayed to and 
fro by the eloquence of Demosthenes 
and Cicero. 

And when I plunged into the 
depths of modern literature, my 
enjoyment was boundless. The 
reasoning of Hobbes, the acute dis- 
quisitions of Hume, the lofty specu- 
lations of Malebranche, of Leibnitz, 
and of Spinoza, all ministered to my 
keen liking for metaphysics ; the 
glorious discoveries of Newton, of 
D’Alembert, of Boyle, of Cuvier, of 
Muschenbrock, roused my enthu- 
siasm in the cause of science; the 
exquisite writings of Shakspeare, 
of ‘Milton, of Dante, of Sterne, of 
Johnson, of Pascal, of Rousseau, 
conduced to my love of beauty. 
Each fresh day that I lived weal 
develop some new phase of learning 
to attract and please me; each new 
author whose acquaintance I made 
would supply me with some new 
idea, or would cause me to regard 
my already acquired notions in a 
new light ; each new truth of science 
which I grasped laid bare some 
further mystery of the universe. 

Nor did I relinquish my habit 
of wandering amongst the most 
secluded portions of the house. I 
me, some favourite author in 
my hand, through the old corridors, 
and visited the old chambers as of 
yore, ever peopling them with fresh 
creations of my brain, and discover- 
ing new sources of interest. Pur- 
posely, when thus engaged, I allowed 
my imagination full licence, and 
endeavoured to invest every object 
with some association, either ter- 
rible, beautiful, or grotesque. The 
actor’s room was the chief home of 
the terrible, and it was there that 
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I studied Defoe’s “ History of the 
Devil,” Waldron’s account of the 
** Manx am gary mae and other 
similar works. I inured myself to 
the locality by degrees, and at last 
came to regard the two chairs—as 
ill-looking, though, as ever—with 
something like favour. Indeed, I 
one day went so far as to write a 
ghost story when seated on the bed ; 
and certainly it proved very effective 
on being read late at night to Betty 
Pritter. She dared not rest by 
herself, and was obliged to sleep 
with Nancy Gliston. 

One spot was a favourite haunt 
of mine. It was the grassy bank 
where I had sat with Lily Trevor 
by my side, and where I had told 
her all about the ‘* Tempest;” 
where she had laughed with delight 
upon hearing of Ariel, and had 
shuddered with horror at the doings 
and sayings of Caliban. Shakspeare, 
Sterne, and the ever-charming Vicar 
of Wakefield, were the books which 
I perused on this hallowed spot; 
but more frequently I contented 
myself with basking in the sun and 
framing magnificent schemes for 
my future life, in which, somehow 
or another, everything seemed to 


be arranged with a view to Lily’s 


grandeur. It would be absurd to 
say that I loved the little maiden, 
and this for two reasons; first, I 
was far too young—being only 
twelve years old—when I saw her, 
for any feeling of that description 
to have arisen; and, secondly, I 
had never seen her since that day, 
so pleasant to remember. No; the 
fact was that my esthetical tenden- 
cies forbade me to pursue any train 
of thought which should be greatly 
wanting in the elements of beauty ; 
and, therefore, when building my 
castles in the air, I felt the need of 
having some charming object as 
their garrison, so to speak. Now, 
Lily’s appearance had certainly 
charmed me more than anything 
else that I had ever seen, and the 
inevitable fading of my boyish re- 
membrance was amply compensated 
for by the imagine es with 
which my fancy decked hermemory ; 
so that nothing was more natural 
than for me to select her as the pivot 
about which all my fortunes must 
turn. And this being so, it is, of 
course, evident that ao interview 
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with Lily as she really was, would, 
in all probability, dispel my dreams 
for ever, as I should scarcely find 
her the counterpart of my phantasy. 
Love, or even affection, therefore, 
had very little to do in the matter. 

It must not, however, be imagined 
that during these years I heard 
nothing at all of Lily. On the 
one I was frequently in receipt 
of intelligence respecting my little 
friend, either through the letters 
which my father occasionally re- 
ceived from Mrs. Trevor, or by 
means of Charles Viking—now a 
clergyman—who frequently paid a 
visit to Rumbieton Hall. From 
both these sources, and more.espe- 
cially from the latter, I gathered 
tidings of Lily’s growing charms 
and abilities ; tidings which were 
all the more welcome, inasmuch as 
they seemed to lend an air of reality 
to my day-dreams. [I learned that 
she was fast becoming an accomplish- 
ed musician and linguist ; and that, 
as she gradually ripened into woman- 
hood, she was beginning to receive 
no inconsiderable amount of atten- 
tion from the gentlemen of the 
neighbourhood in which she re- 
sided. Her mother, though, it 
appeared, had in nowise encouraged 
these advances, but seemed desirous 
of living more secluded than ever. 

I have mentioned Charles Viking 
as being a visitor at our house. He 
had made his way in the church, 
having succeeded, principally by 
my father’s influence, in obtainin 
the living of Rickerston, a sm 
parish in our county, and situated 
at some twenty miles’ distance from 
Rumbleton Hall. This position, 
however, was not altogether satis- 
factory to him, for its income barely 
sufficed to defray the expenses of 
his somewhat extravagant mode of 
life; and, in addition, he was fre- 
quently heard to declare that he 
could never be content to vegetate 
all his life in the condition of a 
country parson. ‘* No,” said he, 
“TI feel that my abilities would 
ornament a higher sphere, and, 
therefore, I am determined to aspire. 
Some prize I'll obtain ; whether by 
hook or by crook, Icare not.” This 
was pleasing to my father, who al- 
ways endeavoured to rotise any 
feelings of honest ambition; and 
his reverend nephew became a 








at favourite. I, too, should have 
iked my cousin well enough, but I 
never could feel certain as to his 
real disposition. At times he would 
allow himself to be hurried by his 
feelings into the utterance of some 
sentiment characterised by noble 
enthusiasm, but the next moment 
he would sink into heartless common- 
place. At first he had been accus- 
tomed to converse with me upon 
topics connected with my favourite 
sciences and authors, and had 
seemed to enter into the discussion 
con amore; but as years rolled by, 
he gradually became more reserved, 
and when he spoke upon the same 
subjects, it was no longer with the 
zeal and energy of old. His at- 
tention, in fact, became more and 
more devoted to the furtherance of 
his own fortunes, and as I could 
not regard this matter in the same 
light with himself, I at last came 
to look upon him as nothing more 
than an acquaintance, towards 
whom I entertained the customary 
feelings of a slight general liking 
= friendship. . 
is expectations respecting m 
father’s STicotions tones” hin 
continued unabated. He did not, 
of course, ope nly express them, but 
I gathered mp from time to 
time, and from different sources, 
to show me that he anticipated a 
succession to at least half of the 
property. Not that, thank God, 
e had any reason to doubt my 
father’s affection for myself; but he 
was always received at Rumbleton 
Hall with so warm a welcome from 
its owner, and his views of and 
ospects for the future were so 
indly canvassed by my father, that 
he naturally expected this affection 
to manifest itself in some solid man- 
ner. As, likewise, he had received 
no intimation of the will which be- 
queathed Rumbleton Hall to him 
having been set aside, he felt an 
additional confidence in the tangi- 
bility of his expectations. 

During this period of my life I 
was never solitary except by choice. 
Although I was educated at home, 
yet many of my leisure hours were 
spent in rambling about the country. 
I was well known in the village and 
at the farmhouses round about; 
and many were the acquaintances 
that [ made amongst the youthful 
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pees of the neighbourhood. 
joined in many a bird-nesting and 
nutting expedition, and, to tell the 
truth, shared in not a few hauls of 
the sweetest of fruit. Nor did I 
lose any portion of my friendship 
for Martin Dawes and his daughter 
Elsie. The latter was quite as 
pretty as she had ever been ; in fact, 
she had become a tall, graceful, and 
extremely gree eanns country 
girl, neither remarkably simple, 
nor remarkably clever. She had, 
besides, retained all her amiability 
of disposition, and was the main- 
stay of her father’s happiness. He, 
I doubt not, saw in her pleasant 
features and comely form, all the 
charms of Venus and the graces of 
Hebe. It pleased me to visit the 
shop and see the honest little bar- 
ber’s face lighten up as he expa- 
tiated to me upon the many virtues 
and talents of his Elsie; upon the 

d fortunes which were evident- 
y in store for her; and upon the 
jealous care with which he would 
guard herinterests. And when the 
clergyman’s wife had presented 
Elsie with a guitar, and had taught 
her to play a few mee tunes upon 
the instrument, her father’s pride 
and delight reached a climax. No- 
thing would serve him but that 
all his regular customers must hear 
the whole of her songs, and even a 
casual dropper in would sometimes 
be shaved to the tune of some 
favourite strain. Indeed, poor Mar- 
tin had one day a very narrow 
escape from cutting the throat of 
an excitable Highlander. who, on 
hearing “The Campbells are 
coming” played so far away from 
his native north, sprang out of his 
chair for the purpose of executing 
areel upon the spot, but was soon 
made aware of his rashness by re- 
ceiving a severe gash from the 
operating razor. 

Such is a rapid résumé of the 
manner in which my boyhood was 
spent. I have not thought it worth 
while to expatiate at any great 
length upon its scenes and incidents : 
my aim being merely to give a 
tolerably correct idea of the influ- 
ences at work in the formation of 
my career, I am content to accom- 
plish that object with as little detail 
as ible. 

cannot, however, quit this por- 
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tion of my history without some 
feelings of regret. Past are all the 
quiet memories of my life, and in 
the future I shall meet with naught 
but scenes of strife and action. No 
longer shall I roam amidst the peace- 
ful academic groves, listening but to 
the eloquent discourse of sages and 
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the melodious singing of poets. I 
shall, on the contrary, rush sternly 
midst the busy throng of active life, 
and there grasp at fortune while 
exposed to disaster. I sigh, there- 
fore, sweet home of philosophy, as 
I bid thee adieu, 


CHAPTER IX. 


AN INEFFACEABLE PENCILLING BY A FIRM HAND. 


So the quiet current of my life 
rippled on until I was nineteen years 
of age. Then, without any prelimi- 
nary rapid, it suddenly became a 
roaring cataract. 

One fine summer’s morning my 
father mounted his horse, and rode 
off to enjoy the beauties of the plea- 
sant landscapes which were to be 
viewed in every direction around 
Rumbleton Hall. I, feeling disin- 
clined for any active exercise, saun- 
tered leisurely down the garden to 
my favourite reading place, and re- 
clining on the bank of the rivulet, 
was soon deeply occupied in the 
perusal of Tristram Shandy’s en- 
chanting memoirs. I conned each 
familiar passage with a pleasure that 
increased by repetition, and had been 
so engaged for the space of an hour 
or two when my reveries were has- 
tily interrupted by the sound of a 
voice, exclaiming, in a breathless 
tone, “‘ Master Richard!” Looking 
up, 1 saw Ned Horner approaching, 
all pale and agitated, and with his 
face lengthened in a manner indi- 
cative of much distress. 

“Well, Ned, what’s the matter ?” 
I cried out. 

* Oh, sir !—your father !’’ he re- 
turned, gasping. for breath. 

“‘ My father !” I repeated, leaping 
at once to my feet. ‘‘ Speak !— 
what of him ?” 

“ He’s met—with—an accident,” 
stammered Ned; ‘and — they 
say——’”’ : 

y waited to hear no more, but ran 
towards the house as fast as my legs 
would bear me. Upon arriving at 
the Hall I found the front door open 
and three men standing in the 
avenue, talking together. These I 
knew to be labourers employed on 
the neigbouring farm, and interro- 


gating them as to what had hap- 
pened, I learnt that my father was 
riding near the farmyard, when, his 
horse taking fright at the sudden 
discharge of a gun in the neigh- 
bouring field, he had been thrown 
from his saddle, and his head coming 
in contact with a gate, he had been 
rendered insensible. The labourers 
had immediately carried him to the 
Hall, and John Millow had been 
despatched to the village in search 
of a surgeon. 

Having gathered these particulars, 
I hastily entered the house again 
and made my way to my father’ 
chamber. There, stretched upon the 
bed, he lay, giving no token of life, 
while Betty Pritter and Nancy Glis- 
ton were busily engaged in applying 
restoratives to his nose and temples. 
My heart bled at the sight of him 
who had ever looked upon me with 
the gentlest and most kindly affec- 
tion, now lying so pale and still. I 
immediately examined his pulse and 
heart, to ascertain if there were any 
signs of life; but no—I could dis- 
tinguish nothing. Just at this mo- 
ment there was a slight stir at the 
door, and turning round to ascertain 
the cause, I found myself confronted 
by little Martin Dawes, whose coun- 
tenance pr>sented what at any other 
time I should have thought an odd 
combination of sorrow and import- 
ance. He immediately gave me to 
understand that he had been sum- 
moned by John Millow to attend 
upon my father, and that his anxiety 
to be of service was such that he 
had consented to mount the crupper 
of the gardener’s horse, although, 
as he informed me, it was the first 
cecasion in his life on which any 
person had ever seen him occupying 
so second-rate a position. 
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I was rather nettled at this ex- 
ample of Millow’s propensity for 
blundering, and my annoyance be- 
ing in nowise diminished by poor 
Martin’s busily-tedious explanation, 
I somewhat testily exclaimed— 

* Now, what could that long 
idiot have been thinking of, to 
fetch a barber instead of a sur- 
ereon P” 

At this the little man drew him- 
self up with an air of offended dig- 
nity, and said— 

**Pardon me, Master Richard, 
but John Millow has brought both. 
‘You may search the whole country 
round, and you will not find one 
who can trim a chin or breathe a 
vein with greater dexterity than 

our humble servant, the surgeon- 
Cite, Martin Dawes.” 

And so saying, he made me a 
low salute in his haughty style; 
but I, too much agitated to feel 
amused at his choleric sententious- 
ness, rushed from the room, and 
gave directions that Ned Horner 
should instantly set off to fetch the 
rege doctor of the parish. 

hen, returning to my father, I 
found Martin Dawes at his side, 
who, upon seeing me, exclaimed— 

“There’s no time to lose; and I 
should advise that the poor gentle- 
man be immediately blooded.” But, 
observing the look of mistrust 
which flashed across my face, he 
added, in a gentler tone, ‘* You will 


remember how, by the exercise of 


my skill, I preserved that dear 
image of my lost wife, darling Elsie. 
She has no reason to}think that her 
father overrates his ability.” 
Racked by the thought that each 
moment lost might be the turning- 
point of my father’s life, and re- 
flecting that, in all probability, the 
course proposed by Martin was the 
best that could be pursued, I gave 
a sign of acquiescence ; and, sink- 
ing into a chair, I buried my face 
in my hands, not daring to gaze 
upon the fruition of my hopes or 
the confirmation of my fears. 
With what terrible slowness the 
next few moments passed! I could 
see nothing, but my hearing was 
preternaturally acute. I distin- 
guished, or fancied I could distin- 
guish, the baring of my father’s 
arm, and the opening of the lancet. 
Then the rustle of Betty’s and 
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Nancy’s dresses ceased, the whis- 
pered directions of the little barber 
were no longer heard, and a horrid 
pause ensued. With every nerve 
alert, I listened to what was taking 
place. For a moment I could hear 
that the spectators did not so much 
as venture to breathe ; all remained 
in the most rapt suspense. Thena 
sigh of relief broke the silence, and 
ere a word could be uttered, I 
sprang from my seat, crying, 
‘** Thank God !” just as my father’s 
eyelids were slowly raised, and his 
first glance of restored life fell upon 
me. 

He seemed instantaneously to 
comprehend the whole scene, feebly 
attempted to smile in reply to my 
anxious glance, and then, a momen- 
tary shade flitting across his coun- 
tenance, he moved his lips as if 
desiring to speak. I at once drew 
near, and, bending down, could 
just distinguish these words— 

“ Dick—son—die—lawyer !” 

Conjecturing, therefore, that he 
wished a lawyer to be sent for, in 
case he might die,—so, in merely 
the light of a possibility, I endea- 
voured, against the forebodings of 
my heart, to regard that fearful 
word !—I asked him if such were the 
case, and receiving the feebly-utter- 
ed answer, ‘“‘Yes,’ I hastened from 
the room to instruct John Millow 
in such a manner that he might 
execute his mission correctly. When 
I returned, I found that the doctor 
had arrived, and was examining the 
injury which my father had re- 
ceived. This done, the wound was 
properly dressed, and then my 
father, who appeared to be much 
relieved, fell into a light slumber. 

While this sleep continued, the 
doctor informed me that my father’s 
condition was one of great, nay, 
imminent danger. He could not, 
he said, disguise from me the fact 
that such injuries were mostly 
fatal ; and, therefore, I must en- 
deavour to prepare myself for the 
worst. During the present slum- 
ber, in all probability, the final 
struggle would take place, and upon 
my father awakening, he should be 
able to tell whether nature had con- 
queredorsuccumbed. At the same 
time, he had known of cases re- 
sulting favourably which were ap- 
parently worse than the present 
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one ; and as Mr. Arcles enjoyed the 
blessing of a sound constitution, 
and had always lived temperately, 
the chances might possibly be in 
his favour, and Seat emai to the 
same effect; while I, half mad 
with anxiety, paid but little atten- 
tion to this calm balancing of pro- 
babilities. 

Martin Dawes, too, was little dis- 
posed to remain silent. He felt ex- 
tremely happy, he informed me, in 
the reflection that his skill should 
have been exercised, and he might 
say successfully exercised, in the 
service of one whom he had known 
and esteemed from childhood. It 
would, indeed, be curious if he 
(Martin), who had so often regaled 
my ears with strange tales of fairies 
and witchcraft, should now succeed, 
by a touch of his wand (the lancet), 
in preserving from danger the dear- 
est object of my affections. He was 
sure that she, who had left him to 
battle through the world alone, 
would have wept with joy to know 
that he had been instrumental in 
pees so valuable a life; and 

e was equally certain that Elsie 
would do the same. 

In the course of an hour’s time 
the lawyer arrived, having for- 
tunately been in attendance upon a 
meeting which had been held at the 
** Lion and Lamb” to discuss some 
matters connected with the county 
elections. He had known my father 
from childhood, and was in fact one 
of the most valued friends which 
the latter possessed. It may easily, 
therefore, be imagined that the in- 
telligence of my father’s critical 
position affected him deeply ; and it 
was with an air of heartfelt sorrow 
and genuine sympathy that he 
silently wrung my hand and took a 
seat besideme. Scarcely, however, 
had he done so when my father 
awoke, and feebly turning his head, 
recognised the lawyer. A faint smi!» 
immediately played over his cour 
tenance, and he said in a weak voice, 
“George, [ wish to speak with 
you—directly, if you please.” 

**Come, come, Richard !” replied 
the lawyer, summoning up as cheer- 
ful a voice as possible; ‘‘ you mustn’t 
be downhearted, for we mean to 
bring you completely round, before 
you well know where youare. Don’t 
we doctor?” 
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The doctor, thus appealed to, 
answered that quiet and careful 
nursing would do wonders; but I, 
who watched his face narrowly while 
he said so, felt a mournful presenti- 
ment in my heart that prevented 
me from being in anywise comforted 
by his words. 

At the lawyer’s kindly expressions 
my father again smiled mournfully, 
and gently shaking his head, said, 
*¢ Thank you, George! You are ve 
kind, but—I should like to spea 
with you.” 

‘Certainly, my dear fellow !— 
why, so you shall!” answered the 
other; and then turning round, 
he requested the doctor, Martin 
Dawes, and myself, to withdraw, 
so that he might be left alone with 
his client. 

We accordingly proceeded to an 
adjacent chamber, and then I asked 
the doctor his opinion of my father’s 
condition. My worst anticipations 
were confirmed by his reply : he in- 
formed me that my father had cer- 
tainly not another day to live, and 
that, in fact, he might die in a few 
hours’ time. Deeply, however, as 
this news affected me, it impressed 
Martin Dawes much more strongly, 
from his never having conceived 
the possibility of such a result. 
Upon first hearing the doctor pro- 
nounce the foregoing opinion, he 
stood for a moment qnite bewil- 
dered, and unable, as it were, to 
realise the facts of the case; and 
in another moment, having at length 
fully comprehended the extent of 
my calamity, the honest little man’s 
eyes became suffused with tears, 
and, rushing forward, he seized 
both my hands in his own, ex- 
claiming— 

** Qh, Mr. Richard ! how little I 
thought, whilst boasting of my 
skill in ‘surgery, that it would all 
end thus! [I feel for you, sir, 
with my whole heart, which, Heave « 
knows, has had too hard a trias 
itself not to sympathise with the 
sufferings of another. Mr. Arcles 
is such a good, worthy gentleman, 
too. He'll be sorely missed; for 
many’s the kind turn he’s done. 
Ah! what a sad thing it is when a 
virtuous, honourable life is suddenly 
cut off before it has had time to be- 
come tired of existence. It’s just 
like when a man takes to wearing 
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a wig long before his hair turns 
grey. You may wy command 
my best services, Mr. Richard, and 
if I or my dear child can at any 
time do anything for you, we shall 
be only too glad, for the sake of 
old times.” 

Here his feelings proved too 
much for his eloquence, and giving 
my fingers a final wring, he 
sat down to silently indulge his 
grief. I did the same, and it ap- 
peared to me, as I gazed through 
the open window upon the bright 
world beyond, that its smiling as- 
pect lent a softer tone to the melan- 
choly which surrounded me. It 
seemed as though that spirit of 
Beauty whom I always doughs after, 
were now beaming upon me from 
the pure blue of the broad sky, 
from the peaceful expanse of the 
sylvan landscape, in the gentle 
rustling of the leafy boughs, and in 
the fragrant breathing of the balmy 
air which stole in to fan my anxious 
brow. It seemed as if Nature were 
afflicted with the spectacle of my 
grief, and as though she were en- 
deayouring to assuage it by flood- 
ing my soul with a gush of harmony 
such as alone can be produced by 
theappearance of hersoftest charms. 
I still felt the dead, dull weight in 
my heart : I knew it was irremove- 
ably there: but yet it seemed as if 
it were floating in a sea of subdued 
pleasure. I know not whether I 
express myself clearly; but the 
image of a floating weight comes 
nearest to the feelings which then 
reigned in my bosom. 

And thus I sat, taking no heed of 
passing time, but occupied solely 
with the growing sense of calm 
which was spreading over my mind, 
save when for a moment the cur- 
rent of my thoughts was interrup- 
ted by Mr. Druitt, the lawyer, com- 
ing to the door and summoning 
Martin Dawes. I strove not to 
think of those pleasant times when 
I had strolled with my father 
through the garden which lay down 
there so bright and unchanged, and 
when he had sought so lovingly to 
imbue me with the admiration of 
beauty and of virtue ; nor of those 
sunny afternoons, such as the pre- 
sent, when, seated in the rustic ar- 
bour whose fantastic roof just peep- 
ed out from amongst those cluster- 


ing shrubs, he would enchant my 
whole being with the melodious 
strains which proceeded from his 
violin; nor of those balmy even- 
ings when wandering by the rivulet 
he would excite the deepest emo- 
tions of my soul by reciting the song 
of some great poet. I strove not to 
think of these things lest their re- 
membrance should unnerve me for 
the scene of poignant anguish which 
I knew too well would shortly take 
place ; but in spite of all my efforts 
my memory continually reverted to 
those now mournful topics, and 
added more and more to the weight 
which floated in my heart. 

But if the Past were pregnant 
with grief-dealing themes, what was 
the Future! I shuddered as I di- 
rected my thoughts towards the 
dread To Come, and beheld a new 
Life arise before me, a Franken- 
stein-monster, as it were, with the 
soul wanting. Yes; there would 
ever be a sense of vanity, a feelin 
of an existence bereft of all aim on 
destitute of any pivot about which 
to turn. Darkling, I tore myself 
away from the contemplation of 
this hideous prospect; but still re- 
curred to it gloomily at intervals. 
Nor could this access of emotion 
with which J was convulsed well 
have been otherwise. I had, posi- 
tively, no other object than my 
father upon which to rest my affec- 
tions; for the Vikings, my only re- 
lations, were strangers to me, with 
the exception of Charles, and he, as 
I have before said, appeared to me 
simply in the light of an acquain- 
tance. I had never known my 
mother, and the friends whom I 
had obtained in the reighbourhood 
were naturally far removed from 
the regions of love. If, therefore, 
I should lose my father I must 
necessarily be cast upon the world 
alone and desolate, surrounded by 
an atmosphere in which, for all I 
saw, there could exist no trace of 
love or affection. 

While immersed in thoughts such 
as these, the door of the room 
opened, and Nancy Gliston ap- 
peared, sobbing violently, with her 
apron held up to her eyes. Upon 
seeing me she said, with much diffi- 
culty, “‘ Please sir, master wants to 
see you.” 

Iimmediately went to my father’s 
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chamber and found him sitting up 
in bed, supported by pillows. A 
great change was perceptible in his 
countenance, the old, wearied, 
suffering look having given place 
to one of soft calm and affection. 
But no hope was excited by this 
change: that mysterious light which 
heralds death, shone from his eyes 
in all its strange brilliancy, falling 
= me only to make the darkness 
of my heart more dense. Drawing 
near, I placed my hand in his, not 
trusting my voice to utter a word. 

“ Dick,” he said, all his wonted 
tenderness being concentrated, as it 
were, in each word, “ I am about 
to leave you for ever. I felt from 
the first that my injury was mortal. 
I have taken care to provide for 
you, and Mr. Druitt will see that 
my wishes are carried out.” 

* Oh, my father!” I interrupted ; 
“speak not thus about me. Rich 
or poor, what shall I do, with you 
no longer present to teach me and 
to guide me?” 

‘* Tt is for that reason, Dick,” he 
replied, with a trace of something 
sweetly mournful in his voice, “ that 
I could wish to live for some years 
longer. But, my boy, our separa- 
tion can only last at most for a few 
years. It has been thus with ano- 
ther separation, to the termination 
of which I have long looked for- 
ward, and which now draws to an 
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end. That picture, Dick, before 
which you have often seen me sit, 
will shortly be exchanged for the 
reality. our sainted mother, 
whose last kiss of ineffable tender- 
ness I seem to feel at this very mo- 
ment upon my cheek, waits to wel- 
come me with her well-remembered 
glance of love.” 

His strength here failed him, and 
he remained for a short time quite 
silent, with his eyes closed and his 
arms hanging loosely by his sides. 
The domestics whom he had caused 
to be summoned stood around the 
bed in an extremity of grief ; Martin 
Dawes was sobbing heavily in a re- 
tired corner of the room; Mr. Druitt 
and the doctor were standing by the 
side of their dying friend, exhibiting 
in their trembling lips and quivering 
features the difficulty with which 
they controlled their emotion; while 
I, a prey to the keenest anguish, 
knelt by my father’s side, and rested 
my head upon the bed in mute 
despair. 

Presently he regained his con- 
sciousness, opened his eyes, and look- 
ing around him, gently said, “‘ Good- 
bye, my friends.” ‘Then, pressing 
my hand, which I had placed in his 
—‘“ Kiss me, Dick”—ard, when I 
had done so, “God bless you, my 
son !—Kate—darling wife.” 

My father was dead. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE SHADOW OF A COMING EVENT GROWS MORE GLOOMY. 


AGAIN I was quietly seated in the 
old library, amongst whose silent 
harmony of happy associations there 
now ran a theme all jarring and dis- 


cordant. Again I looked upon those 
eloquent walls, but no longer with 
the pleasant anticipations of yore. 
Again I recognised the well-worn 
cover of some huge folio whose um- 
—_ entrancing pages were now 
estitute of all power to attract or 
to charm. 

It was a dull, cloudy day. The 
wind howled at intervals around the 
many corners of the old house as 
though wailing for the absence of 
his well-known form; while ever 
and anon a few rain-drops descend- 
ing from the heavily-laden atmo- 


sphere beat dismally upon the win- 
dows. The branches, too, of the 
neighbouring trees shook now and 
then for a few moments, so that the 
prolonged rustle of their leaves 
sounded like the lugubrious heaving 
of a sigh. Indeed, all the scene 
without appeared infected with some 
feeling of sadness which served to 
obscure the whole face of nature. 
Nor were we in a brighter mood 
within. The sad ceremony which 
we had but just seen completed had 
cast a gloom over us all, and ren- 
dered any conversation of a light 
character very unwelcome, if not im- 
possible. We were impressed with 
that indescribable feeling of awe 
which is occasioned by viewing the 
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disappearance of one dear to us when 
the coffin is lowered into the dark 
and gloomy grave ; and we sat silently 
awaiting the time when Mr. Druitt 
should make us acquainted with the 
contents of my father’s will. 


There were only four of us pre- 
sent—my cousin, the Rev. Charles 
Viking, his father and mother, and 
myself. It was the first occasion 
upon which I had seen my uncle and 
aunt; and I cannot say that I was 
much a in their favour. 
Mr. Viking was a man apparently 
about sixty years of age, of a short, 
stoutly-built figure, with a ve 
round, a en face, and = 
exceedingly sharp-looking eyes. He 
appeased te have fenel a bit of 
incessantly snapping his finger and 
thumb, but withort any noise, a 
practice which at first sight seemed 
to indicate a nervous and irritable 
temper; but, as I afterwards found 
out, if this indication was trust- 
worthy, it was very certain that the 
symptom amply sufficed for the ex- 
haustion of the complaint, for Mr. 
Viking, both in speech and action, 
was invariably calm and collected. 
His wife was very unlike him, being 


tall and spare, and of an easily ex- 


citable disposition. In her features 
I could trace no likeness to my 
father, but she still exhibited the 
remains of a beauty which, in her 
younger days, must have been some- 
what striking. There was, however, 
a sinister expression in her coun- 
tenance, which by no means pleased 
me; and I soon discovered that, 
though sharing the same blood with 
my father, she ed very few 
of his virtues. Nobility and chivalry, 
which formed, as it were, the very 
atmosphere of his soul’s existence, 
seemed to have found no resting- 
place in her heart;. and although 
she was not, I suppose, absolutely 
without generosity, yet she suffered 
it in nowise to influence her actions. 
Accordingly, when I saw what man- 
ner of people the parents were, I 
felt in no degree surprised to find 
that the son had become so cold and 
calculating. 

Presently Mr. Druitt entered the 
room, and walking to the table, pro- 
duced from his pocket a document 
which he unfolded, saying— 

“*T have here the will of our dear 
friend, and although we must all 
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deplore the painful circumstance 
which has led to our thus meeting 
together, yet I think you will agree 
with me that it would be well to 
avail ourselves of the present op- 
portunity for learning the dispo- 
sition which Mr. Arcles has made 
of his property.” 

A murmur of assent from the 
Vikings having followed this pro- 
position, he continued, “‘ You are, 
of course, all aware that making 
his will was the last act which Mr. 
Arcles performed ?” 

At this I observed that Charles 
and his father exchanged glances of 
surprise ; but ere either could 
answer, Mrs. Viking rose hastily 
from her seat and exclaimed— 

‘Why, surely, Mr. Druitt, you 
don’t mean to say that poor dear 
Richard made this will only just 
before he died P”” 

“Indeed I do, madam,” replied 
the lawyer ; “* but did you not know 
that such was the case?” 

“Certainly not. We have heard 
nothing whatever about it.” And 
looking up at that moment, I found 
my aunt regarding me with quite 
a malevolent glance ; although 
Heaven knows I was perfectly 
innocent of any intention to keep 
her in darkness, having, in fact, 
been so much taken up with the 
contemplation of my loss, and with 
the funeral preparations, that the 
circumstance of the will being made 
had completely escaped my me- 
mory. “But, Mr. Druitt, this 
present one of course revokes all 
former wills?” 

**Tt does, madam, as you shall 
hear,” returned the lawyer, raising 
the document from the table. 

With another glance at me, 
which, although I should have 
—s not to do so, I could not 

elp regarding as unamiable, to 
say the least, and with a meaning 
look at her husband and son, the 
lady resumed her seat, while Mr. 
Druitt commenced to read the 
will. After reciting that, although 
grievously hurt and in speedy ex- 
pectation of death, the testator was 
yet of perfectly sound mind, the 
instrument went on to direct that 
legacies of various amounts should 
be given to the domestics and to 
several of my father’s friends. 
‘Then followed two bequests of one 
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thousand pounds each to Mrs. 
Trevor and to Mr. Druitt, and 
these were succeeded by a direction 
that a share which my father 

sessed in a ship trading between 

ndon and Calcutta should be 
sold, and the proceeds given to 
Charles Viking. And finally, the 
whole residuum of the property, 
after these charges should have 
been satisfied, was declared to be- 
long to me, and Mr. Druitt was 
appointed sole executor of the will 
and my guardian until I shoul 
come of age. 

During the reading I confess I 
was more occupied in NOticing the 
countenances of my relatives than 
in attending to the contents of the 
will. In Mr. Viking I discerned 
no marked change, save that his 
finger and thumb were more than 
usually restless; but his wife was 
at no pains to conceal her chagrin. 
Several times she seeMed as though 
she were about to interrupt the 
lawyer by making some angry 
exclamation ; and upon hearing that 

ortion of the will which related to 

er son, she clenched her hands 
tightly upon the leather-covered 
arms ofthe chair As for my cousin, 
he looked very pale, and eyed the 
lawyer with a glance fully as bitter 
as that which his mother had be- 
stowed upon myself, 

A short silence ensued as the 
lawyer finished, but it was soon 
broken by Mrs. Viking, who 
said— 

**So-ho! It seems, then, that 
Richard considered his only sister 
as unworthy even of amere mention 
in his will !” 

‘*Madam, in that you wrong 
your noble brother and my honour- 
ed father,” cried I, starting from 
my seat ; “‘he always spoke most 
tenderly of you.” 

“Don’t ‘madam’ me, Master 
Dick!” returned the lady, with 
strong symptoms of irascibility. 
‘I have a very good idea as to 
whom I may thank for your father’s 
accidental forgetfulness. It isn’t 
usual, you know, after one’s pur- 
pose is effected, for one to trouble 
one’s-self by continuing to play a 
part.” 

This puzzied me not a little, and 
I had to reflect for a few moments 
before I perceived that my worthy 
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aunt was insinuating that I had 
for some time past endeavoured to 
estrange her from my father. 
Immediately I understood this I 
felt quite at a loss for a suit- 
able reply to so unlooked-for an 
accusation ; but having at length 
recovered my confidence, I was 
about to deny the charge with much 
indignation, when my cousin, who 
had paid no attention to the 
dialogue between his mother and 
myself, but had sat involved appa- 
rently in some absorbing train of 
thought, suddenly raised his head, 
and addressing himself to the 
lawyer, said, with a determined 
expression of countenance— 

“Pray, Mr. Druitt, did not my 
uncle make a will some long time 
ago, in which Rumbleton Hall was 
left to me ?” 

“You are right, sir,” replied the 
gentleman thus questioned ; “ there 
was a will of that nature, which Mr. 
Arcles made before his marriage. 
In fact, he never revoked that will, 
until the one which I have just 
read was executed. He, however, 
often intended to do so, but put 
the matter off from year to year 
until he narrowly missed putting it 
off forever. It is certainly a most 
extraordinary thing that such should 
have been the case, but in all my 
experience I never yet knew of 
any will the attendant circum- 
stances of which were quite business- 
like.” 

While Mr. Druitt was thus speak- 
ing, I noticed that my uncle's finger 
and thumb was very busily engaged ; 
and immediately the lawyer had 
finished he said— 

‘*T suppose you have not yet 
destroyed this former will, Mr. 
Druitt ?” 

““No, sir. In fact, I have it in 
my room up-stairs, as there is a 
schedale of rents attached to it, 
which I shall find serviceable in 

erforming my duties as executor. 
i you would like to see it, I shall 
have much pleasure in showing it 
to you. But you, of course, un- 
derstand that the will which lies 
here before us is the only one that 
can be acted upon.” 

Mr. Viking was about to answer 
when my cousin interrupted him 
by saying— 

* There’s not the slightest occa« 
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sion for troubling yourself to fetch 
it. My father mereiy asked the 

uestion in order that he might 
ewe whether any record of my 
poor uncle’s kind intentions to- 
wards me still existed. But really 
I must ask you to excuse me if I 
just take a turn or two on the ter- 
race outside; the atmosphere in- 
doors is to-day very oppressive, 
and the sad scene which we 
have witnessed has unstrung my 
nerves.” 

He accordingly rose from his 
seat, and looking paler than ever, 
quietly left the room. His father 
and mother seemed much astonished 
at his departure; and as arenes 
at each other, I noticed that they 
appeared somewhat ill at ease. Mrs. 
Viking immediately entered into a 
conversation with the lawyer upon 
a variety of topics connected with 
our division of the county, but I 
heard little of it, being much more 
occupied in talking with my uncle, 
who, as soon as Charles had left 
the room, said to me— 

“Dick, was your father very in- 
timate with the Trevors ?” 

“I believe that he esteemed them 


much, although he seldom saw 
them,” I meee 


“‘Tt’s rather strange that Mrs. 
Trevor should never have men- 
tioned to me that she knew your 
father so well. She certainly said 
that her husband had been often 
engaged in business transactions 
with him, but I little thought that 
she was on terms of legacy acquaint- 
anceship. I-suppose, then, she oc- 
seaenels visited here ?” 

“No,” saidI; “I only remem- 
ber her and Lily coming once.” 

‘““Aha! Then you know Miss 
Lily,” returned my uncle, in a jo- 
cular tone;” “and if it is a fair 
question, may I ask your opinion 
of her ?” 

“T am hardly able to give an 
opinion, for it’s more than seven 
years since I saw her; but even 
then she was very attractive. Pray, 
what is she like now ?” 

Why, as for my own part, I 
don’t think she’s much more than 
ordinarily good-looking, although 
certainly she has a very taking way 
with her. But then, you know, it 
isn’t every person that has the same 
opinion upon these matters. There’s 
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Charles, now, for example; he says 
that Lily——” 

He suddenly paused here as the 
door opened, and my cousin entered, 
seeming in no degree revived by his 
walk, save that his eyes were gleam- 
ing rather more brightly than before. 
Upon hearing Lily’s name pro- 
nounced he stopped short, but per- 
ceiving that his father did not con- 
tinue, he said, with a slight flush 
mantling over his cheek— 

** Pardon me for interrupting you. 
You were speaking about Lily 
Trevor, I believe, Don’t let me 
hinder you from proceeding.” 

“Oh! I was merely saying,” ex- 
plained Mr. Viking, “ that Lily is 
a near neighbour of ours, and that 
she is generally reckoned the best 
musician in the country; in which 
statements I shall have your sup- 
port, no doubt.” 

He said this so easily, and, as he 
concluded, looked at me with such 
an aspect of quiet confidence, that 
I did not venture to ask him to finish 
his description of my cousin’s opinion 
concerning Lily; although I would 
—I know not why—have given much 
to have heard it. 

The weather had now cleared up, 
and the sun breaking forth from the 
clouds which had so long obscured 
his glory, was shining most bril- 
liantly. When, therefore, Mrs. Vi- 
king proposed that we should ad- 
journ into the garden until we were 
summoned to dinner, no one was 
found to dissent from the proposi- 
tion; and we accordingly all sallied 
forth. Mr. Druitt, who was an ar- 
dent politician, still remained in 
close converse with my aunt, while 
Mr. Viking and Charles walked off 
arm-in-arm, leaving me to myself. 
For this 1 was by no means sorry, 
as I had long wished to have an 
opportunity of being alone, and of 
reflecting sadly on my bereavement. 
I accordingly bent my steps towards 
my old station, and was soon stand- 
ing with fy back resting against 
that tree behind which I had stood 
upon the occasion of my first ac- 
quaintance with Lily. There I re- 
mained for some time, busily engaged 
in picturing to myself the many 
pleasant scenes which the place had 
witnessed, when all at once my 
reveries were disturbed by the sound 
of voices approaching—or, rather, 
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my reveries were not disturbed, but 
the conversation which fell upon my 
ears seemed to be distinctly appre- 
hended by my mind, and yet to in 
nowise interfere with the current of 
my thoughts. That is to say, I 
heard and understood every word of 
what was said, without for a mo- 
ment attempting to listen to the con- 
versation ; a phenomenon of frequent 
occurrence to those whose minds are 
often much pre-occupied. 

The speakers were my uncle and 
cousin, the former of whom, as I first 
heard them speak, was saying— 

“ But why. not obtain the other 
and destroy it?” 

“ Because,” replied Charles, “ I 
have no wish at present to injure 
him. Besides, if I were to do as you 
propose, it would be a very easy 
matter to prove its existence and 
purport. Why, the evidence of Mar- 
tin Dawes alone would be sufficient 
to turn the tables on us.” 

“ But, my dear boy, if you are so 
determined to do nothing, why the 
deuce do you run sucharisk? Re- 
member my motto, ‘The moment a 
game’s not worth its candle, it ceases 
to be a legitimate pursuit’—a doc- 
trine which I fancy very neatly 
embodies all that I have ever taught 
you upon the Absolution of Success.” 

“ Oh, you needn’t be anxious that 
I should forget your motto. It has 
led me by the nose too long for me 
not to remember it, although I some- 
times wish it would cease to haunt 
me so when I’m engaged in teaching 
a very different doctrine in my little 
pulpit at Rickerston. But let that 
pass. What was it that you said )— 
Oh! that I ran a risk—that’s not the 
case.” 

“ How can you show that ?” 

“In this way. Suppose I pay a 
visit, and putting my Toot into m 

ket, don’t find something which 

intended to bring from home: 

what is the first idea that occurs to 
me?” 

“You'd think you'd left it at 
home.” 

“Good! Now, suppose that I go 
home and can’t find it there; what 
then ?” 

“ You'd imagine that you had lost 
it on the road.” 
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“Right! And suppose, further, 
that upon investigating the circum- 
stances of the case, I find a hole in 
my pocket—not cut, mark you, but 
caused by some stitches in the seam 
having given way—what do I now 
think ?” 

“* Why, of course, you'd feel pretty 
certain that your carelessness had 
been rewarded by the article drop- 
ping through the hole.” 

‘© Very good! Now, then, put 
‘bag’ for ‘ pocket,’ and——” 

Here the voices became too dis- 
tant for me to hear anything more, 
and as the dinner-bell rang imme- 
diately afterwards, I dismissed the 
subject from my thoughts, and walked 
towards the house. (In my way 
thither I overtook the couple, a part 
of whose conversation I had just 
overheard, but they were now en- 
gaged in a discussion upon the 
right of a government to the high- 
ways of a nation, so that there 
was nothing to arouse my remem- 
brance. 

Dinner passed off very quietly, 
more especially as Mrs. Viking 
seemed disposed to make amends 
for her first ebullition of angry dis- 
appointment by treating me with as 
much courtesy and blandness as was 
compatible with her disposition— 
not a very great amount, I am sorry 
to say. My uncle, too, and Charles, 
were very polite, and Mr. Druitt did 
his best to cheer me; so that I felt 
myself less sad than [ had been for 
some days. 

When dinner was over, Mr. Druitt 
and I were much astonished to hear 
that the Vikings intended to leave 
us immediately. We had expected 
that they would pass the night at 
Rumbleton Hall, but it appeared 
that Charles had suddenly remem- 
bered an important appointment for 
the next day, which it was necessary 
that he should keep, and, therefore, 
Mr. and Mrs. Viking had deter- 
mined to accompany him to Ricker- 
ston. As all entreaties were vain, 
nothing remained but to procure a 
postchaise from the village, which 
was accordingly done, and my rela- 
tives departed in apparently very 
good humour both with themselves 
and with me. 


(To be continued.) 
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Besipe the embers of his smoking hut 
The trapper sat, and mourned, 

A e dwelling, but to him ’twas home, 
By bis ¢ own hand adorned. 

There smiled his silent welcome, when he came 
Laden with skins and furs, 

Back from a journey through primeval woods, 

Where allen footstep stirs. 


{ 
| 
t 
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Save when the stealthy Delaware did go, 
Keen-eyed, upon the chase, 

Treading as if wool-shod and ' upon snow, 
War-paint about his face. 

There the swift stag displayed his a: sides, 

The gaunt wolves howled at nig 

And overhead, for days and Soh, en heard 

The pigeons’ noisy flight. 


| He had forsaken this old world of ours, 
Its quiet farmstead homes, 
Seaports, and cities, with the smoke of toil 
For ever round their domes, 
To dwell afar where law, apart from might, 
Is utterly unknown, 
With rifle in his hand and fearless eye, 
| Treading the woods alone. 


His drink, the a waters that did run 
A stone-throw from his door ; $ 

Fat venison his food, or the rich ham 
Some shaggy monster bore. 

The New Year dawned upon him, and no voice 
Did say *‘ I wish you well !” 

The Old Year died beneath the fair starlight, 
And no hand stirred a bell. 


| None cheered or shared his sylvan solitude, 

| Nor sought his beechen walls, 

Save prowling Indian, or some trapper rude, 
Atle ngthy intervals. 

Not woman’s 7 met his, no tiny voice 

f Did laugh with him in glee. 

A He lived Soinghoes the year like one who holds 

A lighthouse in the sea. 


And he was happy in his way, nor felt 
His heart within him die 

Mute fondness many an animal gaze did beam 
On his observant eye. 

At night he watched the Pleiads overhead, 

And the fair Milky Way, 

Dreaming of Atlas, and the giant-babe 
God-born, as poets say. 
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The deadly war whoop thrilled the forest leaves, 
The crackling flames rose high, 
And in a savage ring the Mohawk danced, 
With wild and vengeful cry. 
Farewell to all the unphlep that did grace 
The beams of that rude home, 
Dear to the hunter, as to scholar are 
Relics of Greece and Rome, 


Antlers of deer, which emperors might prize, 
Claws of the grizzly bear, 
Skins of bears, wolves, and leo ards, like night's skies 
With bright stars here and there ; 
Otter and beaver, and the unwieldy moose 
Had added to the spoil, 
And now, one desolating hour destroyed 
The fruits of years of toil. 


Over the smoking embers of his hut 
The — sat, and mourned, 

A ag be dwelling, but to him ’twas home, 

is woe should not be scorned. 

Achilles, mourning for Patroclus dead, 
Will raise the classic tear ; 

Believe me, there are humble eyes that shed 
Salt waters as sincere. 


The brushwood rustled to the hunter’s track, 
Onward he stoutly trod, 

A rifle on his shoulder, his strong heart 
Elate with faith in God 

Once more amid man’s haunts he speaks and moves, 
And kneels where prayers ascend, 

Too worn to charm the Graces and the Loves, 
But dear to many a friend. 


‘‘ Sermons in stones, tongues in the running brooks,” 

By him were understood, 

And he by waterfalls, in mossy nooks, 
Drinks wisdom from the flood. 

Birth, life, and death, and change and chance he saw, 
In herb, and rill, and flower; 

And the resplendent chariot of the Sun 
Moves, witness of God’s power. 


R. C. F. Hannay. 
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A FEW evenings ago, we spent an 
hour enjoying some music on the 
fine organ of acertain church. As 
we stepped out of the sacred build- 
ing, lo! in the west a marvellous 
conflagration of scarlet clouds 
dashed across a pure reach of pale 
sky ; delicate lines of cloud of won- 
drous effulgence, bathed in a most 
tender hue of inconceivable colour, 
at once bright, soft, ethereal, re- 
mote, melancholy, pure. So sug- 
estive, so elevating, so accusing, 
their extreme beauty and pu- 
rity, we hesitate not to use the 
word melancholy ; leading the mind 
away to regions of ineffable tran- 
quillity and light unsullied, that on 
its return to this dark earth mourns 
the ills and sorrows of men. Long 
we gazed at the awakened heavens, 
flushed with new lustre as the day 
declined — brightest ere it sped 
away, and turned again and again 
to gather the beauty of those high 
clouds, where sunlight lingered 
long after earth lay dark below. 
Paler and paler grew the sky ; more 
westerly ‘passed the colouring, as 
the light left one and another 
cloud, which dually took the 
grey shades of night. A sort of 
grave gladness, we had almost said 
a sorrowful rejoicing, took posses- 
sion of us as we thought of so much 
loveliness evolved from such scanty 
materials, and of the reserves of 
beauty and grandeur which such a 
scene suggests. 

Perhaps the main characteristic 
of the sky is its diversity, open to 
the enjoyment and admiration of 
all, even of those pent in city dens, 
where, between close walls, and 
irom noisome alleys, may some 
gleams be caught of hasting cloud 
or the far expanse of blue. Com- 
munity of interest pertains to the 
sky. Choice spots of earth, and 
open freedom of the sea, may be 


iven to the few for admiration ; ° 


ut the sky knows no restriction, 
and reveals scenes of grandeur and 
loveliness to all who are watchful 
for its display. The poorest peasant 
from the plough may gaze on match- 
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less combinations of form and co- 
lour, which even a Turner may not 
Sully express. Much room for study 
is there in aerial effects, not only in 
an esthetical point of view, but the 
practical one of weather forecasts. 
Again, no two skies, short of per- 
fect blue and complete cloud, are 
ever precisely alike; but day after 
day change follows change in the 
form, colouring, height, and mass- 
ing of clouds. This feature of the 
sky is peculiarly interesting, since 
we may be assured, as we linger to 
look on the glowing west, that no 
other sunset with clouds was ever 
precisely like that, which so be- 
comes peculiarly ours. 

e are writing in autumn, at 
which season, perhaps, more fine 
sunsets and sunrises are produced 
than at any other season of the 
year, especially in late autumn, 
when storms begin to sweep the 
sky clear of vapour between cloud 
and cloud, and so bring about that 
readiness to receive the half colours 
of the sun. Sunset among the 
higher clouds at such a time is often 
wonderful in brilliancy and dura- 
tion of colour, as well as clear 
backgrounds of free sky; both sky 
and colour full of appealing, imaging 
some super-earthly rest. Many a 
time have we gone out to take better 
the lustre of such a sunset, when 
the far high clouds have been 
bathed with a surpassing tone of 
crimson, or rather a colour for 
which language has no name. 
Sometimes we can foretel the 
coming splendours of evening from 
the clear sky below, which at far 
altitudes bears thin and delicate 
and well-defined lines of white 
cloud, crossing and interlacing, but 
stationary to us for hours. As the 
sun goes lower, first an amber 
warmth comes npon them, slowly 
deepening to orange, which gradu- 
ally and almost imperceptibly turns 
to scarlet ; then comes that tone of 
crimson, above all others pure and 
soft and pensive, as the lustre floods 
the West, and completes the magi- 
cal chord of beauty of unexpressible, 
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clean, shadowless colour. Such a 
colour we once saw reflectei on 
the craggy summits of part of the 
mighty Berwyn, like beacon-fires 
lit for joy. The heights of that 
mountain-range were fair'y aflame 
with dying daylight. 

How strange it is that so many 
people take little or no regard to 
the beauties and wonders of crea- 
tion around them! We have more 
than once been struck by the 
apathy of those about us, when 
the flushed heavens called for admi- 
ration: no rapt gaze—perhaps no 
regard at all—when burning fila- 
ments of cloud lay dashed across 
the west by a masterly hand. 
Again, how commonly do we find 
ordinary people we pass in the 
way pay no heed when cloud beauty 
calls for observation. All that 
wealth, all that display, is lost to 
them ; they apparently care not for 
it; so thatit is not arare thing to 
find a look of surprise, or some 
token of disdain when we point out 
the beauty of cloud. Only a few 
days ago we passed along a suburb 
of amidland town, where the as- 
cending road gave a good view 
towards the west, which at that 
time glowed in rare tints of sunset 
that permeate many delicate long 
cloudlets of unspeakable tranquillity 
and charm, thrown upon a clean 
sky ranging in tint from blue to 
green and primrose. Several clouds 
were contorted and turned up at 
the edges in a strange wild way, as 
though just transfixed after a boil- 
ing tempest. A knot of young 
workmen stood where a good view 
might be had of such splendour ; 
they were grouped in common con- 
versation, heeding only each other's 
“chaffing” talk, without one look 
across to the west, as it seemed to 
us,—certainly without any worthy 
regard. Their loss the greater. 
Several times, from a railway cars 
riage, we have caught glimpses of a 
good sunset; but found generally 
the occupants of the compartment 
indifferent thereto. Thus common 
gifts of great worth are often disre- 
garded. Those young men standing 
vacantly “in their shirt-sleeves,”’ 
coatless and loud of speech, would 
probably see more to admire in the 
gross portraiture of the ‘‘ Marquis 
of Granby,” that great warrior so 
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often found gracing a wayside ta- 
vern, in amazing sleeves and but- 
tons, and, witha far-seeing eye, sub- 
limely looking into the far distance ! 
Their loss, we repeat, the greater. 
It came to pass this last spring, 
that we stood one evening at sun- 
down, on the summit of craggy 
Moel Wyn. Here and there, on 
this side, on that, the pride of 
evening rested on the brown backs 
of sundry mountains near, burnish- 
ing their rugged tops with surpris- 
ing rosy light. But away, over the 
sea, hung poised a few drops of 
gold that fairly dazzled sight, be- 
coming changed to warmer and 
softer colour as the sun se behind 
the sea. The clouds wee fe, , but 
what a melting lustre theirs No 
brightness on earth can surpass the 
pure tints of such clouds, that verily 
seem the gates to some heavenly 
city. A brief while was that crim- 
son sheen upon them, then gradually 
the light left them one by one: 
until we scarce could see them, so 
inconspicuous but . as receptacles 
of that marvellous light. Such a 
change to cold ashy grey, mostly 
brings the observer a touch of mild 
regret for so much beauty gone. 
We have before now longed to 
follow the sun at the’same distance 
round the world, and see one con- 
tinued sunset with all its marvels 
and mysteries of beauty. 
Occasionally it happens that a 
sunset reveals to us the unequal 
distances of clouds, that in broad 
daylight seem alike removed from 
us, by leaving a rich legacy of light 
on some, while others are standing 
in the cold. The clouds nearest to 
us are soonest abandoned to grey : 
while remote shreds of snowy vapour 
continue invested resplendently. 
Colour lingers longest on the 
highest clouds, especially at alti- 
tudes where water can only exist as 
snow or minutely frozen vapour. 
These remain white when the sun 
has set to us, but still for some 
time shines fully there : then comes 
the charming change, while the 
tints linger, tost by reflection from 
cloud to cloud, as though unwilling 
to be gone. Now and then such 
clouds may be seen to brighten 
into fresh tints after we deemed 
their treasure gone, the reflection 
caught just for a moment from 
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some lower ‘and more westerly 
clouds, just then taking the full 
splendour of evening. 

Sometimes it shall happen, i 
bably only once or twice in a life- 
time, that at sunset the sky from 
horizon to zenith, is flecked with 
minute cloudlets, thick as falling 
flakes of snow. Provided the light 
_catches these at the right angle, 
we have a scenic display compared 
with which all earthly pageantry is 
poor indeed. It becomes as though 
the heavens were strewn with the 
blazing wings of seraphim. Awed 
into reverence we gaze entranced, 
when thus sun and cloud combine 
to show us a little of what may be 
done in the way of colour. So lifts 
our hearts that beatific vision into 
contemplation and awe, that we 
long to pass the portals of that 
bright city, of which it is told us 
“there is no night there.” We 
have beheld such a sunset over- 
spread the face of the sky, like 
bright grains of wheat flung from 
the sower’s hand. Then is the 
rich reflection glowing on the 
favoured earth, its fields, and trees, 
and human dwellings. Then is its 
lustre caught from the eye of a 
friend, westward turned in fellow- 
ship of admiration. Then the 
unwonted ruby light is on the 
page we have left to front the 
sky. Then we measure not its 
parts of beauty, but stand mute, 
struck into silent wonder and de- 
light, while such passages of un- 
earthly melody are being rendered 
out of the air. When such hues of 
tenderness have left the sky, we feel 
we have been privileged to gaze 
upon one of the choicest pictures 
of the Great Master. 

Such occasions very rarely come : 
perhaps but once during our life- 
time. Hear Ruskin upon them: 
his words very greatly surpass any- 
thing we could say upon such sun- 
sets. “ Nature has a thousand ways 
of rising above herself, but the 
noblest manifestations of her capa- 
bility oye are in —- Sook 
among the high clouds. 8 
wa of the moment when the 
sun’s lig t turns pure rose-colour, 
and when this light falls upon a 
zenith covered with countless cloud- 
forms of inconceivable delicacy, 
threads and flakes of vapour, which 











would in ‘common daylight be pure 
snow-white, and which give there- 
fore fair field to the tone of light. 
There is then no limit to the multi- 
tude, and no check to the intensity, 
of the hues assumed. The whole 
sky from the zenith to the horizon, 
becomes one molten mantling sea of 
colour and’ fire: every black bar 
turns into massy gold, every ripple 
and wave into unsullied crimson and 
purple, and scarlet, and colours for 
which there are no words in language 
and no ideas in the mind—things 
which can only be conceived while 
they are visible ; the intense hollow 
blue of the upper sky melting 
through it all, shewing here deep 
and pure and lightness ; there modu- 
Inted by the filmy formless body of 
the transparent vapour: till it is 
lost ~ ame in its crimson 
and gold.” 

Dwellers by the sea have large 
opportunity for observing and 
studying a variety of sunsets, many 
of which are effective and would 
be worth a special description. The 
open uninterrupted view of sky, 
if seen towards the west, affords 
every chance of seeing whatever 
sunset effect there is: whereas the 
aed of the evening is frequently 
ost to others by near obstructions 
to sight. Now and then the gleam- 
ing west lies reflected in a flickering 
sea, which sparkles with gems whose 
multitude gives power. Sometimes 
rays of evening fall upon bits of sea, 
aglow as with fires fallen from the 
firmament. Occasionally, and more 
rarely, a calm sea yields much of 
the form and colour of clouds re- 
flected therein, and so repeats the 
splendour. Passages of surprising 
effect ever and anon arrest the eye 
of the dweller on a western shore, 
comprising lustre and gloom; 
warmth of splendid colouring con- 
trasted with deathly shades of grey ; 
rich purple clouds seen beside 
gleams of gold; voluminous rolls of 
vapour ing across a single long 
line of thin scarlet cloud ; deep tones 
of neighbouring water set off b 
alluring flashes of sunlight beyond, 


‘on the far horizon of thesea ; blackest 


mass of sea and sky, contrasted with 
luminous spaces of i i 

sky low in the north-west, when 
the sun has been gone an hour or 
two; bright detachments of light 
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reflected from pools left by the tide 
among the black sands of late even- 
ing, which reflections look like 
openings in the earth to another sky 
below; the play of many effects of 
evening on the dimpling arch of 
sea. t 

Leaving the consideration of sun- 
sets, we turn to more sober but 
scarcely less interesting combina- 
tions of cloud, visible in some form 
or other nearly every day of our 
lives. On this evening of October, 
1870, we are having refreshing rain 
for hours, which the aspect of the 
sky makes one think to be general 
over the Island, after a dry time of 
of three weeks at the least, during 
which not one shower has fallen, we 
believe, in this district. It has been 
interesting to note the sky change 
concurrent with a falling barometer, 
yesterday and to-day; and this 
morning the fog gave way to a 
general high obscuration of cloud, 
spread over the entire sky, with 
detached clouds passing below :—a 
sure sign of rain at hand, and gene- 
rally much of it. For some years past 
we have observed a gradual veiling 
of the whole sky at high altitudes, 
with underclouds moving separately, 
is mostly followed speedily with 
continuous rain. It would seem as 
though the great body of the 
atmosphere at such a time were 
slowly relinquishing a part of its 
moisture, which soon resolves itself 
into a steady rain. This would 
seem to be brought about by some 
great change affecting the whole 
mass of the air, as distinct from 
rain brought up directly from the 
sea. But how mysterious the 
“balancings of the clouds, the 
wondrous works of Him that is 
perfect in knowledge!” What is 
this great change that brings the 
treasures of the rain this evening, 
whereas for weeks it seemed as 
though all the moisture had for- 
saken the sky, and only fogs of 
earth were left? What hath 
loosened the bands of the air that 
before seemed tied with continuous 
drought? Verily small is our 
knowledge of any material thing, 
and scanty even yet our intimacy 
with the laws imposed by the 
Almighty on: the working of na- 
tures. 

Who has not been charmed while 
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wondering at those miracles of tower- 
ing cumulus clouds beheld in a spring 
day of alternate sun and shower ? 
Largely weighted with folds of va- 
pour, substantial-looking, black and 
angry next the earth; rising into 
plications of wreathing steam, that 
boils and alters as we gaze, display- 
ing most subtle shades of grey, from 
pure snow-white to deep brown or 
purple gloom, and revealing cavern- 
ous depths of rounded pendulous 
walls back into their very heart ; 
passing above into tenderest and 
purest white of many gradations of 
folding surface, sharply outlined 
against a background of lovely blue. 
Such clouds are studies in them- 
selves, and exhibit delicacies of tint- 
ing, and melting of light into shade, 
such as we find scarcely equalled 
elsewhere. In such clouds we may 
see the shadows of one part cast on 
another, telling up in wondrous 
semblance of solidity, and showing 
the great size of one such cloud, 
which may also be guessed at from 
the extent of moving shadow cast on 
the landscape. We have watched 
such a cloud travelling over the plain 
in summer, and seen it launch forth 
a tongue of lightning, followed by 
thunder peal and pattering hail, then 
passing on undiminished. How 
sometimes we see such clouds soar- 
ing to the zenith in vesture of clear 
white, as though assailing the very 
seat of the empyrean! So also have 
we seen them standing on the verge 
of night, like stranded icebergs in 
a polar sea, and taking a soft warm 
tinting of rose from the setting 
sun, the very counterpart of the 
last rosy light on the crest of the 
Alps. 

The contrast is marked when such 
cumulus clouds detached pass rapidly 
under other high clouds of long- 
striated and contorted forms at rest 
in the far quiet of the upper sky, 
and well away from the troublous 
wind that drives along their brethren 
nearer earth. Now and then we see 
the lower sky change its cloud seve- 
ral times, and wear a variety of as- 
pects, while remote shreds of snow 
retain their form, howsoever strange 
and agitated. Such still high clou 
are like the lofty thoughts and purest 
feelings which should soar and abide 
in the highest concave of the dome 
of the soul, though rack of storm 
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may fly below and overshadow the 
ground with flecks of gloom. Very 
suggestive are the images of rest 
brought by such remote thin clouds 
of calm white. In imagination we 
gain their snowy repose ‘‘ above 
the, dissonance of time,” and away 


from the cares that will more or 


less pertain to life. Professor Wil- 


son has some beautiful lines upon 


this subject, and was wont to take 


jong rambles among the Westmore- 


land mountains by night, when 
beauty of moon and cloud particu- 
iarly won his admiration. Hear his 
words :— 


“‘The waveless clouds that hung amid 


the light, 

By Mercy’s hand with braided glory 
wove, 

Seemed, in their boundless mansions, 
to my sight. 

Like guardian spirits o’er the land they 
love. 


My heart lay pillowed on their wings 
of snow, 

Drinking the calm that slept on every 
fold, 


Till memory of the life she led below, 
Seemed like a tragic tale to pity told.” 


For thorough enjoyment of open air, 
and for picturesque effect of sky, 
no days surpass those intermediate 
days, mostly of spring and early 
summer, when the pure blue is 
“dashed with wandering isles” of 
cloud detached, changing, bright, 
and high—days when the rain of 
yesterday has thinned and cleared 
the air, and the whole pageantry of 
sky and landscape stands revealed 
in sharp definition, every bit of 
colour telling up on forest, glade, or 
hill, while the far horizon lies ex- 

ressed in peculiar distinctness. This 
ts the time for cloud study in one 
variety, if from some eminence or 
mountain, so much the better for 
beholding the manifold shadows of 
moving clouds, such as lie (like dark 
islands on the sea) upon the fair face 
of earth. Interesting it is to watch 
a huge cloud come on from the hori- 
zon, growing in bulk as it approaches 
our station, and observe, at the 
game time, its shadows conforming 


to undulations of country below, now 
mounting some hill, perhaps lost to 
us for a moment on the far side, then 
sweeping over the crest and down 
the slopes, as though making up lost 
time ; or enveloping field, aud wood, 


and village, with its ample cloak, 
until it reaches where we stand, when 
suddenly we plunge into shade, and 
as rapidly again into light, while the 


skirts of the cloud pass onward away. 


Such cloud-shadows, on a gleamy 
day, have power to unfold to us the 
pane and configurations of the 

ills : for what looks afar as a broad 


unbroken surface of mountain is 


suddenly seen to consist of a series 


of ridges and valleys, when the sha- 


dows cross them and plunge into the 


hollows alternately with leaping the 
crags. Into bold definition do they 


often throw up the hills, gleam and 


gloom resting in turn on their varied 
surface: here a bright light, there a 
om ine of purple or brown. 


is brings us to speak of a good 
effect of cloud once beheld among 


the Stretton Hills of Shropshire. 
An artist friend had accompanied 
us one evening up the Ragleth, 
which hill stands separated by the 
Stretton valley from the extensive 
moorland range of the Long Mynd, 


there broken into rounded masses of 


rich brown moor and rifted with 
valleys that extend far into ita 
broad back. As we stayed up there 
along time admiring the view, a 
grand effect came on. Enormous 
masses of heavy cloud brooded over 
the hills, shot with lurid under-light 
from the sinking sun, and assumed 
marvellous purples and browns of 
what we would call /wminous glooms 
that swept the lowering edges of 
cloud over a score of miles, and lay 
reflected on the broad Long Mynd 
range in tones of severest purple, 
that heightened its grand sweeping 
surface, and drew our repeated won- 
der and admiration. Over so large 
a surface of cloud and hills lay that 
effect of ponderous colour; yet be- 
tween the air was clear, and en- 
abled the eye to travel far south- 
ward, when it could detach itself 
from those unwonted purples and 
browns. 

Did pe ever remark how, in the 
case of some clouds, there was a 
supreme delicacy of shadow, and 
shading of grey into grey, of brown 
into brown, so gradually and softly, 
that while you looked you wondered. 
We have seen the lights of some 
clouds so interwoven and inter- 
changed, and passing so miracu- 
ously one into another, that we 
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might almost call them shades of 
white. So subtly, so delicately, 
will one bulging billow of cloud 
overlap another of scarcely discern- 
able difference of shading, yet sepa- 
rated off in so marked a way, that 
we are left to wonder how such dis- 
tinction is apparent. Occasionally 
we see such clouds evolving them- 
selves and boiling up in protube- 
rant bosses out of their inmost re- 
ceases, all the time cleaving the blue 
air with sharpest outline. This 
bold outline, so defined and clear, 
is a wonder in itself, when we think 
of the soft vapoury nature of clouds. 
How, one asks, can a puff of vapour, 
shaken and altered at every breeze, 
rear such a towering solidity of 
semblance, and assail the sky likea 
dome of white marble ? Something, 
doubtless, is due to distance; but 
there remains a mystery about the 
consistency of a cwmulus cloud, as, 
indeed, of clouds in general. Like 
leviathans of the air, they hold on 
their way, undaunted by the fiery 
sunlight beating on their flanks. 
There are many mysteries concern- 
ing clouds. For instance, how comes 
it that we shall find the sky laden 
with clouds thattrail near the ground 
and drag straggling rags of black- 
ness, that yet pass’ over without so 
much as a spot of rain? Whereas, 
perhaps shortly afterwards, When 
the air is far lighter, and the clouds 
higher and paler, a steady rain de- 
scends, We are led to ask, What 
held it up before, and why falls it 
now? No doubt some aérial, pro- 
bably electrical, change has come 
about; but what change? And by 
what astonishing chemistry of the 
air is so vast a weight of water up- 
held? Then, again, what changes 
are those that resolve the dark clouds 
out of previously invisible vapour as 
largely diff in the air? We 
know the air is clearest when con- 
taining the greatest amount of mois- 
ture: in what way, then, is so large 
a body of water sustained which a 
cold wind ean quickly throw down 
in blinding sheets of rain or hail ? 
Truly must we confess our utmost 
knowledge to be merely playing 
with the surface of things, whose 
inner workings defy our keenest 
search. This vast aérial ocean, at the 
bottom of which we live, hath many 
wonders, and among them conspicu- 
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ously these travelling reservoirs of 
water, sent as bounties for herb and 
seed into a thousand lands ; not alone 
where men dwell in friendly com- 
munities, but “on the wilderness 
where no man is,” where only the 
wildest animals of the desert yield 
unconsciously thanks to the Giver. 
_ To-night, as we write, the hurry. 
ing rack is driven over the earth, 
while the storm walks the sky on 
the wings of the wind, and flings the 
torn rags of cloud far from the edges 
of the great masses of black tempest 
that come surging up from the west. 
What a gust was that! shrieking at 
our windows, as though some troubled 
spirit sought a refuge from the storm. 
So rain-laden the clouds, that spates 
impinge with great noise on the 
panes, even during the strongest 
gusts: splashes of rain against which 
—oh, the poverty of umbrellas. But 
we may even enjoy being abroad 
on such a night, with a sort of wild 
savage glee at the fury of the ele- 
ments, as we become a part of the 
storm, and let out our fancies on the 
pennons of the blast, and watch the 
driven clouds racing along in troubled 
shapes and strange bewildered com- 
panies, and press our way steadily 
against the tremendous wind as we 
feel the comfort of a stout coat 
and a cap that defies the sudden 
gust. How the wind wrestles with 
the trees, and tears away branches, 
while it sends the leaves afar, as 
boughs bend and rise again under 
the mighty pressure, with forms 
strangely altered from those they 
wear on calm days. But the flyin 
rack overhead shews best the aaaak 
of the storm, like breakers on the 
ocean shore. How thoroughly such 
a storm clears this highway of cloud 
oe impurities and on = towns, 
ringing us a fresh supply of oxygen 
— the sea, as we fel when in 
ing the t freshness and sharp- 
ness of hates. which at such times 
differs but little from that of the 
coast. Last evening we were out on 
a long walk at sundown, and from 
some high hills remarked a level 
whitish mixture of mist and smoke 
lying over this inland town, like a 
long lake in a far landscape. But 
all that is gone to-night, and, instead 
thereof, we have a changed atmo- 
sphere that an hour or so ago was far 
on the broad Atlantic. Gales of the 
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uinox! how powerfully do the gloomiest and most sullen clouds - - up, in 
ones along ! 08 listen and wat comes thus the brightest and most oF gol 
the sky, we feel almost as though it instantaneous and dazzling light. pecul 
would be enjoyable to launch our We may often have witnessed such are dt 
spirits off on the wings of the wind. a storm before, yet are we again contr: 
How to-night the drifting clouds awed and amazed at the instan- light 
must be blending with tossed waves taneous flash, quick as as the execu- of on 
on the sea, where the crests of huge tion of the fiat of God. What com- midni 
billows are swept off like smoke by motion must be going on in the air, a hu 
fury of the gale, and sea and sky as for hours we hear the rolling moon 
are confused in one mass of hurry- thunder, almost without a pause. with - 
ing, blinding mist, that drenches the On rare occasions the clouds preced- in dal 
struggling, loud-voiced mariners, like ing a storm may be seen boiling trace 
immersion in the sea itself, while like a cauldron, twisting and turning by ou 
spates of strong rain dash inst one over another, as though directly veatir 

e fisherman’s window on theshore! stirred by some great staff. Once, with | 
Wellforthe wife withinifherhusband when on a twenty-mile journey fringe 
and sons are safely housed a ; across country, we witnessed a white flying 
for, without doubt, some good fellows wave of cloud driven up by a tre- Night 
will go to the bottom ere the morn- mendous wind, and cresting over just of ur 
ing light arrives. Peace be with like a t breaker on the coast. away 
them above the storm ! A fearful storm followed. Again, cares 

Speaking of storms, how varied what a power is abroad in the air, gross 
are the manifestations of cloud when when at night.we can watch the to dv 
thunder accumulations walk the sky lightning burst over the sky in a rest r 
like an army with banners! Some- blaze of light, from which are seen Du 
times a dense dark mass of cloud is threads of electricity irradiating in and 2 
resolved out of the troubled air by every direction ! ¢How profound the startl 
slow degrees, culminating at len darkness that follows, smiting us in light, 
in the flash and peal. metimes the face, and like a black wall ! after 
clouds are borne on the wind much §_ Turn we fora moment or two to out 01 
as ordinary clouds, sending here and another phase of the highway of surpr 
there their tongues of flame and fer- cloud, and one widely contrasted cast 0 
tilising rain. At timesa great bank with the Jast. It was but a few the a 
of tempest-cloud comes up from the evenings ago we sat some time in of hal 
horizon, charged with wrath, like a ourlittle study, admiring the effects tre, fi 
battalion of resistless warriors, wide of moon and clouds, as light vapour streas 
and deep, and high. Wehave seen came across again and ayain, on se’ 
such a mass of cloud filling all the whitening as it neared the moon, like | 
broad horizon in front of us as we and becoming vested with delicate sprea 
stood on a hill, and assuming re- haloes of light when they crossed west 
markable tones of colour, down even that shield of silver, until again rosy | 
to copper tint, and dark shades of they wore their sober shadings of sunse 
positive m, lurid and fearful to grey. What exquisite effects of watch 
see. Make sure tempest is abroad calm! how deep the repose of the dress 
at such a time, and that of no little scene, which seemed to reprove all and fi 
severity. We have seensuch clouds unseemly haste of men! Now some times 
come rolling up on the electrical tiny cloudlet would pause an befor. 
breeze, and eddying over in curves instant, bathed in silvery radiance, as ros 
like the waves of sea, as faster penetrated with peace. Now a the n 
and faster they hastened on, as ker cloud would obscure the that, 
though pentane of an independent moon, only for it again to career, as auror 
life of their own, until the storm it were, into light and freedom all or oth 
burst on us in all its wild roar and the brighter by contrast. Now a start] 
conflict, obscuring everything in pro- thin veil would be drawn across the simpl 
found gloom, and drenching us with disk, which told its attenuations in After 
sheets of flung rain. Oh,the power tints of finest gradation. Now all the di 
of cloud is seen forcibly when out of lower clouds would pore off, leav- of our 
the blackness starts the jogged light ing the lamp of night in majesty a pal 
ning, as though the very ent unobscured, exulting in the near | 
were cloven, followed by acrash like pure illimitable heavens. On some up, n 


the dissolution of all things. Outof autumn nights, when winds are sureat 
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- up, in addition to the usual effects 

ae light, we may see sume 
peculiar tints of green, as clouds 
are driven along. Then what sudden 
contrasts present themselves of 
light and gloom, as the splendour 
of one moment is‘merged in black 
midnight of shade the next, when 
a huge cloud dashes across the 
moon, which seems herself endued 
with visible motion, and to plunge 
in dark caves of obscurity until all 
trace of the light is gone. By and 
by out leaps the glowing orb, again 
vesting tree, and field, and hill 
with a lovely sheen, and casting a 
fringe of beauty on the skirts of the 
flying cloud. ~ Fair passages of 
Night: how do they imaye scenes 
of unearthly tranquillity, drawing 
away the mind from the small 
cares of day which too largely en- 
gross its attention, and leading it 
to dwell on the hope of a grand 
rest remaining ! 

During the evenings of the 24th 
and 25th of this October, men were 
startled by a sudden and wonderful 
light, illumining the heavens shortly 
after sunset. We ourselves went 
out one of those evenings, and were 
surprised by the unwonted light 
cast over half the sky. A little to 
the south of the zenith was a kind 
of halo or corona, dark in the cen- 
tre, from which emanated rays or 
streamers of light which descended 
on several sides down tothe horizon, 
like the fingers of a great hand 
spread out. In the east and south- 
west were broad spaces of bright 
rosy light, like the finest colours of 
sunset, so strong as to tint a 
watch-face and white articles of 
dress: and changing their position 
and form as time went on, some- 
times extended up to the corona 
before mentioned, sometimes seen 
as rosy streamers shooting up from 
the north: while on this side, on 
that, turn where we would, bright 
auroral light would at one moment 
or other light up the heavens in a 
startling way, enough to terrify 
simple folks in far rural places. 
After two hours or so had elapsed, 
the display vanished from the dome 
of our sky, and resolved itself into 
a pale auroral arch in the north, 
near the horizon, from which shot 
up, now and then, pale quivering 
sireamers. As we watch such a 
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display, while the suddenly awaken~ 
eavens are aglow with wondrous 
and changing colours, a thrill of 
awe comes across Us as we surmise 
on the origin and mode of operation 
and influence of such phenomena. 
We will imagine au early morn+ 
ing of spring, and ourselves station- 
ed_on some mountain, surveying the 
progress of day. As the tight 
dimly and coldly first breaks in the 
east, it gradually reveals the earth- 
clouds, those mists that night 
leaves in the lap of the world, 
settled in all valleys most probably, 
= like the appearance of lakes, 
with here and there some height 
raised above the vapour : all look- 
ing cold, grey, cheerless. Slowly 
the light grows up the east, while 
more and more clearly we can dis- 
cern the face of the land in its 
broader features, until rich tints 
gleam along the eastern clouds like 
watch-fires burning in the dawn. 
There away they strike, higher, and 
wider, nal richer; now the whole 
east is eloquent with colour, and 
lavishes streaks of rosy light on the 
high rocks, tinting the mist surface 
into warmer shewing, while clearer 
and yet more clear becomes our 
view of earth and mist below, until 
at length bursts forth the sun, like 
a strong man armed. All nature is 
glad with the returning day, and 
man, bird, and beast, begin to 
bestir themselves over a space of a 
thousand leagues. When wearying 
sickness claims us for its own, how 
welcome the first streaks of dawn 
through the bedroom window, after 
the long restless night! ‘* My 
soul waiteth for the Lord, more 
than ~~ watch for the morn- 
ing.” hat significance in the 
words! how full of powerful simile! 
We see the solemn watch standing 
on the walls of old Jerusalem, with 
face toward the east, waiting and 
watching for the morning. Surely 
it comes at last, the glad light 
cheering the heart that hath 
watched so eagerly. To return: 
presently, if we watch long enough, 
we shall see the mists astir and 
rising here and there out of their 
graves in the dark valleys. We 
shall see aslow but sure movement 
of change coming over the fogs and 
earth-clouds, as by degrees they 
obey the sun ; one by one coming 
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forth and ing like ghostsalong was the clearness of vision we 
the flanks of the dripping hills, enjoyed; and how perilous a walk 
about which they wreathe in shapes over Snowdon may become, in the 
fantastic. When most ofthe valleys uncertainty of evening clouds, 
are clear to those who walk at which at any moment might wrap 
such a time, we shall see the mists us round as with a cloak. anenens 
still lingering about all the loftier | Among the mountains we have a one & 
heights, and now first taking their better arena for the display of at- the k 
as true clouds. Asthe morn- mospheric effects. There we find 
ing advances, we find these clouds stronger tellings of light and shade, ahera 
rising higher up the mountains, and more subtle and fugitive passages of small 
one by one floated off as detached colouring. Where masses of rock had t 
aérial clouds to join their fellows of divers forms soar far into the 
now dotting the blue, many of such sky, there do they gather to them- were | 
latter having been imperceptibly selves wonderful properties of ob- eould 
drawn up by the sun out of the security and relief, of gaiety and 
hollows and from the plains of — Clouds play about their ond a 
earth. What a glorious prospect broad flanks as not on lesser eleva- anoles 
expands before us on any such tions, and hover on their topmost afters 
morning, just when all neighbour- crests, to add greater dignity to the 
ing heights are clear, and the - scene and reveal to men more of the 
is adorned wfth light fleecy clouds mysteries of the air. There, up anals | 
that do but enhance the blue! among the ruined crags and along hand? 
Who does not feel the better for the face of deadly mural precipices, of One 
such a view, andmore freeandeasy occur those contrasts of temperature 
of heart? Often on such heights and density between rock and wind, 
our hearts partake of the lightness such as attract or disperse the ana ts 
of theair. Standingwell abovethe clouds. There we may often see Nort! 
earth, we feel the benign influence that striking effect of some cloud the h 
of the sky, which, as a childish rtinaciously clinging to some The 
fancy, seems nearer. If during any lofty peak for hours, while all the halen t 
——s the morning, some clouds sky besides is clear, and the entire aha? 
overshadow us where we stand, we landscape below rejoices in sun- eolite 
feel more separated from earth, as shine. It is not one cloud that lingers aaa 
the white vapour wraps us round. up there but many, that shew them- oan 
And how strange and unexpected selves for a moment and are gone, Vos 
the freaks and changes of clouds formed out of the warm moisture- with 
witnessed from such high standing- laden air upon the cold stones of aot 
point: now dissolving andleavingno that high point, which condenses the oe 
trace in the sunny sky, now form- cloud upon itself for a moment, inh 
ing around some peak outofaclear only to be again taken up and lost onee 
air, now settling on the hills, now in the warm air beyond. This is nash 
rising up rapidly, like smoke out of often very tantalising to the travel- thin 
some ravine. The effects of seeing ler, who casts wistful glances from - i 
clouds forming delow us and settling the heated valleys up to the cloudy te 
on the hills, or clinging pertina- peaks, where still and yet still the 
ciously to some craggy summit, vapour lingers, as though never 
or reposing on a bank like more to leavethem. Sometimes he 
down, is captivating and sometimes has to wait for a week or more, be- 
startling. Once on starting down fore a favourable y eran | oc- 
at evening from the top of Snow- curs for the ascent of some attrac- 
don, when the sky was clear, we tive mountain. Nor must we al- 
were surprised how rapidly clouds ways trust the guides in their 
pegan to form hereand thereon the opinion on the weather, which, not ronal 
-ower spurs of the mountain, while unfrequently, turns out quite op- oe 
we above were free. Atone time posite to their views; though, of 7 t 
a ridge would be touched with a course, long acquaintance with wind i 
snowy vapour, and a moment after and cloud and their own moun- - 
quite clear: then out of a deep tains gives them a good general — 
ravine a column of cloud would idea of the subject. e remember a 
rise to shew itself in the colder air a trusty guide at Keswick, once re- as 
above. We felt how uncertain marking, just before accompanying 
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two ef us up Skiddaw, “ It will be 
fine, but I don’t know about the 
wind.” It wasa lovely day, scarcely 
a breath of air was stirring, and 
altogether delightful. But, sure 
enough, there was a wind on Skid- 
daw enough to blow one off. Indeed, 
one man was blown down, and cut 
the knee of his unmentionables ; 
another person who came up shortl 
afterwards had his face cut wit 
small stones flung by the wind. We 
had to lean at a great angle to 
avoid being blown over, and 
were thankful for what shelter we 
could find behind the carn of stones 
on the top. But below all was quiet, 
and only a gentle breeze stirred the 
surface of Derwentwater, when 
afterwards we boated on that 
queenly lake. Now, how could the 
guide tell there would be a wind 
such as we found on Skiddaw? Per- 
haps from the motion and direction 
of the few clouds ; but it puzzles us 
yet. That guide, Robinson by name, 
was a trusty and respectful fellow, 
and had often had what Christopher 
North calis “a good sprinkling of 
the heavens,” 

There is nobody like an old moun- 
tain shepherd for weather wisdom 
who spends long hours of profoun 
solitude amid mist and cloud, in 
severe loneliness of remote glens, 
and on the wide fenceless moor. 
You shall often see his face scarred 
with wrinkles, like the front ofa 
precipice long worn by wind and 
rain. Little recks he of a Highland 
mist, or even the snow-storm that 
sweeps the wilds and burys land- 
marks. He knows at least some- 
thing of the aspects of clouds, and 
understands a little of the whispers 
of the wind. Whence comes the 
fairest weather he can tell you, and 
from what quarter to expect the 
heaviest spates of rain. Often led, 
for very companionship, to study 
the face of the sky, he grows in- 
stinctively to recognise its features 
and to gather its teaching, as with 
solemn visage he scans the firma- 
ment, and gazes afar through the 
level atmosphere from his high watch 
on the mountain side. How many 
secrets of hill and cloud are in his 
keeping! how to him are theirrarer 
aspects familiar! We lowlanders 
may come and go, and fancy we 
know something of the mountains ; 
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but his home is in the mist, his 
— the free ranges of cloud 
ell. 

Doubtless among the influences 
acting upon the formation and dis- 
persion of clouds, their descent in 
rain to fertilise the fields, or ab- 
sorption again in the atmosphere, 
the element or energy known to us 
as electricity plays a most active 
part ; | pee probably during days 
of mild benign showers than when 
thunder-storms rend the air. Secret 
but most effectual are the processes 
over a thousand leagues that gather 
out of ocean and the air those bene- 
ficial rain-clouds of every season. 
None can say how electricity and 
heat act in combination, being pos- 
sibly separate expressions of one 

wer of law imparted to nature. 

e all know there is an intimate 
connection, during a thunder-storm, 
between the flash and the succeding 
shower; hence we infer the agency, 
—_— or less, at work during the 
all of calm and moderate showers. 
Again, as the power of the air to up- 
hold invisible vapour is proportionate 
to its heat, it follows ta sudden 
contact with a cold current from any 
quarter must throw down out of the 
warmer air a quantity of water 
equal to cold superadded. This we 
may often observe to take place ; as 
frequently seen, for instance, when 
a harsh cold wind from the north or 
east meets a warm air from the south 
or west; then we often see a thick 
drizzle to fall for hours, until the 
warm air is displaced, or the excess 
of water precipitated. This moisture- 
suspending power of the air, accord- 
ing to temperature, is easily made 
the subject of experiment. Thusa 
cold water-bottle, on a dining table 
in summer, is often seen to have 
condensed a coating of water-drops 
out of the warm air of the room, 
the chilled air close to the vessel 
being able no longer to sustain all 
the water ithad before. Hence also, 
as before alluded to, arises the fre- 
quent cloud clinging so determinedly 
to mountain summits, when the cloud 
is actually formed, in many cases by 
the mountain, its rocks being much 
colder than the warm air dashing 
against them. A common instance 
of the power of warm air to uphold 
water, is often seen in summer, wield 
the steam we know to be issuing 
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from the fannel of a railway engine 
is taken ap instantly by the atmo- 
sphere, without any apenas of 
steam or vapour. But how comes it 
that now and then we find the sky 
overshadowed with black clouds, 
whose darkness shows their density 
and height, which pass over, it may 
be even for hours, without a spot of 
water falling? Clouds that contain 
water enough to desolate a wide 
stretch of country, yet which are 
held up so remarkably, we know not 
how; while occasionally we find it 
raining smartly, when the sun is 
shining and the blue sky scarcely 
contains a trace of cloud. Here we 
are brought up to one of the wonders 
of creation, whose inner cause and 
effect baffle out utmost search. Well 
is it if while we wonder we adore. 
Nothing more marvellous, if we 
could estimate them duly, than the 
silent slowly-falling crystals of 
snow, that pure miracle of the air; 
simple in its exquisite whiteness, 
complex in its perfection of delicate 
crystalisation ; the angles and lines 
whereof are absolutely true, fashion- 
ed of law, obedient, we see, to fixed 
rules of creation imposed by the 
hand of God. Thus far down the 
stream of time is that snow crystal 
falling with entire silence on thy 
black vesture, as obedient to set- 
tled law and plan fore-determined 
as the first white mantle of winter 
that ever fell in these northern 
latitudes. As we gaze on its beauty, 
so perfect yet so fragile, we think 
of the power reserved for creation 
of beauty, since so much has been 
iven to so evanescent a thing. 
ow lightly fall the white flakes 
out of the heavy and troubled air! 
delicately as an angel visitant from 
realms of light. What so frazile 
as these frozen mists of air which 
a breath can destroy, yet what 
more mighty or terrible to men as 
the wild moor during a bitter win- 
ter’s night when the dense storm 
blinds and baffles the benumbed 
traveller, who stumbles on over 
hidden rocks, and through curved 
snow-drift, until mayhap all road 
is lost, and hopeless and mightily 
wearied he lays him down to sleep, 
his long, lastsleep ? Singly soweak, 
those flakes of snow, gone quickly 
fron spicular crystal int» plain 
water-drop! But banded together 





how resistless! like the inroad of 
remorseless tyrants of the north, 
they spare neither man, beast, nor 
bird in their fury, when wild winter 
is at work on the hills, forming 
drifts of wondrous beauty of cur- 
vature and rosy colouring, but so 
deadly to the lost traveller or aged 
shepherd. With what surpassing 
purity snow covers the earth! the 
darkness that lately filled the air 
lying so radiantly on the silent 
landscape. We have thus brought 
to us something of the severe still- 
ness that mostly reigns among 
icebergs and show-field of the far 
north. The sndw that round our 
homes is drifted into such exquisite 
curves and reflects light so delicately 
and multiplies shadows of such 
inconceivable softness and grada- 
tion, was yesterday in the highway 
of the northern sky, above widely 
extended plains of ice where white 
bears and foxes range, within the 
light of flickering aurora. 

Earth presents few images of 
loneliness and simple dreariness 
greater than that of rain far out on 
the open sea. In thinking of that 
wide uniformity of sea and cloud, 
one instinctively associates ideas of 
discomfort and cold and solitude 
therewith: hence the desolation 
and cheerlessness of the scene, in 
our imagination. But there we see 
the littleness of man’s power to 
mould or alter the grand phases of 
nature : there the mighty waste of 
tossing waters, there the cloud rock 
over-head: each ordered in its 
place, working on unseen for the 
most part by human eyes. There 
are fashioned the vapours that are 
wafted far to lands where men 
abide ; there sun and ocean form 
vast rain-clouds for fertilising con- 
tinents afar. How vast the scene 
of these operations, over the great 
oceans of the south! On, for the 
wings of an albatross, to sweep 
the trackless wastes of air, and gaze 
unlimited over the wide floor of 
ocean below, and cleave the clouds 
on a flight of a hundred leagues ! 
Or to rest becalmed on the still 
atmosphere, and on our outspread 
pinions sleep. 

Strange as it may sound, the air is 
the pathway of the sea. On its wide 
wings are borne the vapours drawn 
up by the sun from the sea. Hence 
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a wonderful change goes on: the air 
we breathed yesterday is to-day hun- 
dreds of miles away; the rain that 
rattles on our skylight to-night was 
but lately rising and falling with 
countless waves far in mid-ocean. 
So the sea is verily borne aloft on 
the breeze, little by little, to this 
land and that, to fertilise our fields, 
and do its work in the economy of 
creation. Most mobile of all consti- 
tuents of earth, we experience con- 
stant change of atmosphere ; so the 
wildest storms of winter do great 
good by thoroughly removing any 
noxious gases that may lurk about 
our great cities, and carrying them 
out to the deep, there to “suffer a 
sea change,” and replacing them with 
a purer air. Air and ocean are thetwo 

reat physical purifiers of the world. 
So while we fasten our garments 
more tightly roupd us, and hurry 
along in the pelting shower, flung at 
us by a boisterous wind, let us think 
of the health-giving oxygen that 
comes on the tempest; and, while 
enjoying the shelter of our roof, 
think of the good work going on 
above us in the aky alike whether 
we wake or sleep. We love to think 
of the mighty operations of the hand 
of God going on ceaselessly for the 
good of man and the mass of living 
things on earth, when we are passive 
and powerless ; and this wind-move- 
ment is one of these. Weall havea 
community of interest in this high- 
way of cloud, and one time or other 
some of its notable features come be- 
fore us all. We may live in plain 
or very unpicturesque districts, with 
but flat uniformity of fields about us, 
a now and then shall the grand or 

autiful aspects of cloud challenge 
our contemplation, and help us to 
remember that all true beauty is 
good, and everything truly good is 
beautiful. We may live in narrow 
dwellings, and be confined to a few 
roads and pathways; but none can 
deprive us of the clouds, in their 
many forms and countless changes, 
so.long as eyesight remains to us. 
Poor Shelley wrote a beautiful poem 
called “The Cloud,” full of sweet 
fancies, yet true tonature. We may 
only quote the opening stanza, but 
all is excellent :— ; 


“T bring fm Seve for the thirsting 
owers, 
From the seas and the streams ; 
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I bear light, shades for the leaves when 


In their noon-day dreams. 
From my wings are shaken the leaves 
that waken 
The sweet buds every one, 
When rocked to rest on their mot 
breast, her’s 
As she dances about the sun. 
I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 
And whiten the green plains under, 
And then again I dissolve it in rain, 
And laugh as I pass in thunder.”’ 

There is one aspect of clouds which 
only one or two men have ever seen, 
but which must form a grand sight 
—we mean, the appearance clouds 
present when the beholder is ata 
vast height above them, and they are. 
spread out below like a white sea, 
with here and there a rift showing 
the dark earth below, while some 
masses tower up above the rest like 
enormous domes. The view must be 
very novel and striking, as we find 
Mr. Glaisher describing it: the re- 
mote elevation, the profoud silence, 
the wide circle to the horizon, the 
ee of sun on cloud, must com- 

ine to produce an effect of strange 
loneliness and wondrous vision. One 
would like to enjoy such a sight for 
once in one’s life ; bat how fraught 
with danger such a balloon journey ! 
The best and most intrepid aéronauts 
have mostly narrowly escaped with 
life, to relate their experience to us 
on the ground. Yet one thinks it 
might be almost worth the risk, in 
order to survey the play of a thunder- 
storm below us, or to gaze on the 
colours of sunset. 

Who that has often gone forth 
abroad, when clouds stand far in 
the azure, fair of form and full of 
repose, has not at one time or other 
longed to soar from earth far above 
their quiet home, and to pass at once 
to the spirit-land of ineffable tran- 
quillity ? True, our home and work 
lie here: this is the preparation- 
time. Stones are dressed in this 
quarry of earth for the abiding city ; 
so to wait becomes us well: and, 
waiting, to work and watch. But 
the sudden desire to pass off into 
the visible kingdom comes like an 
instinct ; and to hold fellowship with 
the good and great of all time. 
Occasionally, to gaze for long into 
the depths of the serene sky, either 
by day, when flocks of clouds are 
dotted over high heaven, or at even- 
ing, when bands of gorgeous co- 
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louring deck the west, or in the 
deep night, when the t dome 
of “‘heaven’s wide hollowness” is 
opened up, and displays in its far 
recesses star on star in multi- 
tude innumerable, glittering through 
amazing spaces,—is not likely to do 
us harm, though our work lies yet 
on earth, wherein it behoves us to 
be content—content as far as pre- 
sent happiness is concerned, but con- 
tent in nowise as regards goodness. 
Not likely to do us harm, we say ; 
but rather to influence us for good, 
and counteract in a little degree 
the materialistic tendencies that so 
abound. As we look upon fair cloud 


Ove morning, about fifteen years 
“0, a mean-looking, shalt iiedoee- 

man, upon whose ill-favoured 
countenance cunning, sensuality, and 
truculance were depicted, might have 
been seen proceeding at a shambling, 
stealthy towards the pictu- 
reeque village of Cloonmore, in the 
county of Limerick. As he ap- 
po the place of his destination, 

ascended an eminencé, when, 
glancing furtively around as if to 
satisfy himself of the security of his 
position before coming to an en- 
campment, he seated himself with 
much apparent satisfaction on the 
grass. He now drew from his pocket 
a suspicious-looking black bottle, and 
held it between his eyes and the 
light, peering at it as he did so with 
a keen, yet benignant expression of 
countenance. At length, withdraw- 
ing the cork, he applied the bottle 
to his mouth, and indulged in a 
copious draught. “ Augh! ’tis buti- 
full’ said he, with gusto, yet win- 
cing withal beneath the liquor’s 
potent strength. “ Yis, your milder 
nor milk,” he continued, “and a 
babby might partake of ye without 
harm. Oh, whiskey, darlin’, your 


the best friend I ivir had! Many’s 
the black eye and bruised — 
aye, and the broken limb too, you’ve 
consoled me undher. Many’s the 
broad-acred bleggard and fox-hunt- 
in’ scoundrel, who was never known 
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islands floating in the azure, some- 
times when weary and disturbed, 
we must long for some mighty pens 
to bear us aloft, like the frigate 
bird, that king of the air, whose 
powerful wings convey him above 
the storm. 

“Wings! wings! to swee 
Vermvanie high ai ig deep. 
Wings! that my beart may rest 
In the radiant morning’s breast. 
Wings! to hover free 
O’er the dawn-empurpled sea. 
Wings! above life to soar, 

And beyond death for evermore.” 


H. P., F.a.s. 


to pay a penny he owed to mortial, 
has had me huntéd like a mad dog 
oo the county, jist because [ 
put the law in force agin thim,— 
whin pantin’ for breath and nigh 
dead wid ners, I'd have dropped 
on the road-side if I hadn’t you, my 
honey, to fall back upon and com- 
fort me beneath my woes. Aye, I 
mind the time whin ould Major 
Bodkin had me ducked in a horse- 
pond, and thin set his dogs after 
me, whin, afther escapin’ wid diffi- 
culty from the bastes, I’d have per- 
ished with cowld and exhaustion if 
I hadn’t you, my jewel, to keep the 
life in me an’ howld me up, until I 
had satisfaction of my foes. And, 
musha, but that day has come, and 
tis I that’s proud of it. The In- 
cumbered Estates Coort has done the 
business for me,—och, my boys, but 
that’s the Coort that knows how to 
dale wid the whole pack of yis. 
Where’s ould Bodkin now, I'd like 
to know? Why, hunted like a red 
shark out of the county. I’m to 
the fore, but he’s driven off—his 
estates sowled to strangers, and his 
illigant family scattered everywhere 
like worthless chaff. Och! but the 
Incumbered Coort was a brave in- 
vintion, not but what the same 
coort has done a dale o’ mischief to 
many a dacent fellow, who niver 
forgot in his days of prosperity that 
the poor mav was God's creature as 
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well as himself; but so it is—the 
good ulways suffers with the bad; 
and that reminds me now of the 
little business I have on hands.” 
Having indulged in these remarks, 
he solaced himself with a second 
draught from the bottle, and draw- 
ing a heap of papers from the capa- 
cious pocket of his surtout, he se- 
lected from the varied collection two 
smali documents, and deposited them 


within the greasy linings of his hat. . 


** Aye,” he continued, ‘* the Incum- 
bered Coort is the place, and here’s 
to you.” And once more resorting 
to the bottle, he arose from his seat 
and prepared to resume his journey. 
Taking a further survey of the lo- 
cality, and satisfying himself that 
the coast was oe te struck into 
a bye-path to avoid passing through 
the ge; a after = aeons 
wanderings hearrived at the gate o: 
@loonmore Honee, the residence of 
Mr. John Graydon, the landlord of 
the neighbourhood. .And now a 
complete change took place in the 
appearance and bearing of the man. 

is aspect before had been defiant 
and threatening; but now it was 
all humility and cowardice, and ser- 
vility was stamped upon his coun- 
tenance. Having satisfied himself 
that he was not perceived, and that 
few persons were astir in the mines 
he approached the gate, and timidly 
rung the bell. 

‘*The top o’ the mornin’ to ye, 
Mrs. Davis!” said he to the lodge- 
keeper, who had answered his sum- 
mons. ‘1 was jest passin’ by ina 
Fupcones way, mem, and thought 

’d drop im and ask ye for a light of 
the pipe; for d’ye know, mem, I 
raly find the dhudeen has a sweeter 
flavior when ’tis set a-goin’ by a 


- frind.” 


Pleased with his civility, the good- 
natured woman assured him he was 
welcome, and civilly invited him to 
ej in and obtain the light himself, 
and, like Red Riding Hood in the 
story, she allowed the wolf to enter 
—for such indeed he proved. Her 
visitor being one of those individuals 
so unpopular at all times in the 
rural districts of Ireland, known as 
law messengers or process servers, 
and just now was on professional 
business to the master of the house. 
Never had the lodge-keeper been so 
surprised and disappointed as on 
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this occasion. The unsuspecting 
woman, on giving admission to her 
visitor, had ex to have enjoyed 
what people of her class delight in— 
a little cheerful gossip ; but instead 
of indulging her, as in accordance 
with custom and etiquette he was 
bound to do, he not only dispensed 
with the light he had before seemed 
so anxious for, but winking rather 
offensively at her, remarked ‘‘ that 
it was all serene;” and without 
further ceremony walked at a rapid 
towards the house. 

“ Well, Gleeson, what’s a-stir 
with you this morning?” asked 
Mr. Soin. from the window 
where he had been sitting, reading 
@ newspaper. 

“IT have a trifle of business to 
transact with you, sir; and I’m very 
sorry for it,” returned the man in a 
servile tone— 

“ Oh, indeed!” said Graydon with 
a shade of hauteur, but with some 
timidity withal. 

‘6 This, sir, is a conditional ordher 
of the Encumbered Estates Coort,” 
said Gleeson, handing the gentle- 
man one of the papers he secreted 
in his hat; “and here’s the 
original,” he added, holding forth 
another having the seal of the court 
in question impressed upon it. 

Astounded, and for a moment 
almost stupefied, Mr. Graydon took 
the paper that had been handed 
him, and with assumed composure 
attempted to examine it; while 
Gleeson, fixing his small cunning 
eyes upon him, read him to his in- 
most core. 

‘€ Oh, I will see to this,” said Mr. 
Graydon, anxious to get rid of his 
visitor. 

“ Bedad thin, sir,” returned the 
latter, “you should lose no time 
about it, for ’tis astonishing how they 
whisk away a gentleman’s property 
from him in that same coort—l 
niver see the likes of it! It bates 
anything—they’ll sell ye out 
while you'd say thrapstick. P,oper- 
ty is changing hands all over the 
country ; and be-gonnies, sir, if 
things go on as they are, Ireland 
will soon be Scotland, there’s 
such a daie of gintlemen from them 
parts settlin’ down here. They're 
continually prowling about the 
country, looking for what they can 
buy up chape. I mind them by 
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their hungry looks and high cheek- 
bones.” 

“You doa good deal of business 
of this kind ?” remarked Mr. Gray- 
don, listlessly. 

“Why thin, sir” returned Glee- 
son, “ye may well say that, for 
I’ve a dale to do. Times is bad 
with most people, but they’re 
flourishin’ with me; and raly, sir, 
I’ve more work than I can attend 
to. I sarved Sir Charles O’Connor 
and Colonel Burke, o’ Moylmore, 
last week, wid just the sort of 
document that I’ve handed you; and 
they'll be sould out as sure as my 
name is Tim Gleeson. And then 
regardin’ other business, sich as I 
may call of a miscellanus nature, be- 
dad, sir, I’m burstin wid it, I left 
the ‘Grace o’ God, with Major 
Dartnell, and with Mr. Bagwell of 
Kappagh, before I kem here this 
morning,” said he, using the irre- 
verant slang of the fraternity, to 
denote that he had sarved writs 
upon the gentlemen alluded to. 
Observing, Shier, that his dis- 
closure were not at all well received, 
he corrected his mistake at once. 
“Pm open-mouthed about these gin- 
tlemen,” said he, ‘‘ because they have 
never treated me dacently, and 
daserved it; but with the like of 

er honor ’tis different.” Then 

nding down until his face nearly 
touched the window-seat, he placed 
his finger on his mouth and added, 
“Mums the word!—I towld Mrs. 
Davis, at the Lodge, that I kem to 
ask a favior of ye—and took the 
circuit of the village to avoid being 
seen,—d’ye mind P 

‘Oh, yes, I understand—thank 

ou,” returned Graydon haughtily, 
anding the man half-a-crown and 

closing the window. 

** Bedad !” soliloquised Gleeson, 
retracing his steps, “ ’tis seldom I’m 
rewarded for sarvices of its kind— 
*tis more kicks than half-pence I 
recave, as the saying goes. I aint 
yet over the batin’ the Garryduff boys 
gave me—bad luck to them !—for 
doing a little business of the same 
nature with ould Captain Hartigan,” 


said he, passing his hands sympathe- 
tically tohis wounds. ‘‘ But, to be 
sure, you're rale old stock were 
always open-handed and generous, 
and, signs on it, the country’s thin- 
nin’ o’ them fast. Ay, the good as 
well as the bad are going.” And 
pocketting his winnings, Mr. Timo- 
thy Gleeson proceeded on his way. 

Graydon now read over the 
document that had been served, and 
soon became aware of its precise 
nature. It was an order made by 
the Commissioners of the Encum- 
bered Estates Court, on a petition 
a to them by a professed 

iend of his, praying for a sale of 
his estate for payment of a debt 
secured upon it, the alternative 
being given of avoiding sale by 
payment of the amount within a 
time limited. While perusing the 
document, in a state of much 
uneasiness and alarm, his wife 
entered, and observing his dis- 

ueitude, demanded to know what 
happened. 

* Gerald Mac-Mahon has brought 
Cloonmore into the Encumbered Es- 
tates Court,” replied Graydon, throw- 
ing the paper on the table; “ there’s 
the order for its sale, which has just 
been served upon me.” 

“What! Gerald Mac-Mahon!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Graydon, in amaze- 
ment: “why I saw him but a few 
days ago, when he asked how you 
were, and appeared all friendship.” 

“It’s but too true,” returned her 
husband ; “ you can depend upon no 
one in these times. There’s but a 

ear’s interest due, and no one knows 
better than he that I should not have 
been behind in that had I not applied 
my entire income in trying to = 
the life in our starving ae an 
poor Graydon paced room in 
great agitation, while his wife, all 
amazement, took up the paper, and 
endeavoured to inform herself of its 
contents, as if unwilling to believe 
the interpretation her husband put 
upon it. 

John Graydon was the remnant of 
an old and once wealthy family, 
whose estates had extended over a 





1 The preliminary step in an action at law is the service on the defendant of a 
writ, Which, being issued from the Queen’s Court, commences with an intimation 
from Her Majesty, beginning with the words, “ Victoria, by the Grace of God,” &c. 
Hence it is customary amongst the class of men to which Gleeson belonged to 
designate such documents “ The Grace o’ God.” 
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large portion of the County Limerick, 
and whose character had been de- 
servedly held by all classes in the 
highest estimation. Their virtues, 
like their family estates, had been 
hereditary, and the name of “ Gray- 
don” had for years been associated 
with everything that was generous 
and good. Generosity, however, un- 
less accompanied by prudence, has 
ever been found to prove mischievous 
to its possessor—and so it was with 
the Graydon family. Profuse hospi- 
tality—at one period looked upon in 
Treland as the first of virtues—bound- 
less liberality towards the tenantry, 
and extravagant generosity to the 
poor, carried on throughout a long 
series of years, had gradually re- 
duced the property to comparative 
insignificance ; and now the once 
extensive Graydon estates were re- 
presented by the family mansion, 
and about 10,000 acres of land 
comprising the adjoining village and 
the land surrounding it. On suc- 
ceeding to the property, the present 
proprietor had found it burdened 
with heavy incumbrances, and in a 
way of being soon so swamped in 
debt as to be entirely lost to his 
family. By prudence and good 
management, however, and a steady 
avoidance of the wasteful extrava- 
gance indulged in by his predeces- 
sors, he was enabled, after a few 
years, toextricate himself from most 
of his difficulties, By the aid of his 
wife’s fortune, and with the produce 
of the sale of an outlying portioa of 
the estate, he was enabled to clear 
off all the encumbrances upon it, 
save the mortgage debt of £7,000, 
in respect of which the order for 
sale had been served upon him. 


In prosperous times, the rental of 
Cloonmore amounted to about £2,000 
a-year, but since the sad times that 
followed the memorable Irish famine 
of 1846, it had fallen off so consider- 
ably as hardly to produce a third of 
that sum. ‘I'his arose altogether from 
an exceptional state of things. The 
fact was, that by the fatal blight, or 
potatoe plague, that had fallen on 
the country, the small faris of Ire- 
land—at this period a very numerous 
class—were reduced to pauperism. 
This downfal re-acted on the better 
class of farmers, who suffered also 
directly by the tailure of their own 
crops, and who, iu consequence, were 
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soon reduced to a state of compara- 
tive indigence. By the fatuous 
course adopted the following year of 
replanting extensively the potatoe, 
the first misfortune was repeated, so 
that a state of things the most piti- 
able and disastrous took place. Here 
was a population exceeding 8,000,000, 
a large portion being in a state of 
affluence, and the greater portion of 
the remainder either in prosperous 
circumstances, as able to support 
themselves without extraneous aid; 
for pauperism in Ireland, at the com- 
mencement of the calamity, was re- 
presented by a very small per centage 
of the people; yet, in little more than 
one year, owing to the dreadful 
blight with which the country was 
visited, a third, at least, of the active 
population was reduced to such a 
state of destitution, that despite the 
efforts made by the wealthy and 
influential classes, both in Ireland 
and England, hundreds of thousands, 
from sheer want, perished in their 
empty cabins, or by the desolate 
road-side, aye, and in the busy streets 
too. And the cheerful, hard work- 
ing Irish peasants, having no food, 
nor any means of obtaining it, died 
of starvation, leaving the land he used 
to till with such profitable results 
for the time almost worthless. In 
many cases the landlord applied 
such rents as they were enabled to 
collect in supporting the starving 
families of the small farmers and 
labourers on the estates, frequently 
contenting themselves with the hum- 
blest fare. But in the majority of 
cases, the owners of estates in I[re- 
land were at the time living abroad 
in utter indifference to the sad con- 
dition of their tenantry, or so deeply 
in debt that they were not only un- 
able to alleviate the effects of the 
calamity, but were actually in want 
themselves. 


Amongst the gentry who took an 
active interest in the preservation 
of his tenantry was John Graydon. 
At a time when agricultural affairs 
were paralysed, his efforts to afford 
employment and food to the starving 
a on his estate were unceasing. 

his tenantry been members of 
his own family, he could not have 
made greater efforts for their pre- 
servation than he did. His dimin- 
ished income was almost spent in 
this maaner; and so it occurred 
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that he was obliged to allow the in- 
terest on the mortgage-debt affect- 
ing the property to fall into arrear. 
And now it was.asad misfortune to 
find that, in his declining years, the 
estate which had been in his family 
for centuries, and which he had 
striven all his life to preserve, about 
to be sold, to pay a debt which 
did not amount to more than a 
filth of its value. The work of his 
lifetime, he felt, was gone for no- 
thing. Poverty and want stared 
him in the face; but, worse in- 
fliction than all, the darling passion 
he had inherited with his estate, 
which all his life he had cherished— 
family pride—would receive a shock 
which was worse to him than death. 
For, although the world knew it 
not, Graydon was a proud—a very 
proud man. Yes, ena his out- 
ward bearing was such as would 
hardly lead to that impression, he 
cherished a degree of pride that 
few can either understand or con- 
ceive. Frank and friendly to his 
equals, courteous and even familiar 
to those beneath him, and outwardly 
clothed with a gentleness and hu- 
mility rarely exhibited by people in 
his station, he yet nursed this pas- 
sion until it had become part of 
his very nature. It was not that 
—— feeling we are all familiar 
with, proceeding from a conscious- 
ness of wealth or position, nor did 
it proceed altogether from a sense 
of Mie ancient lineage. No; it was 
pride of caste; pride resulting from 
the conviction that there was some- 
thing inherent in his race and in 
his blood that rendered him supe- 
rior to others. Graydon was proud, 
not only of his name and Femi > 
but because of the spotless honour 
and noble qualities that had always 
characterised his family ; qualities, 
he considered, which did not pro- 
ceed so much from principle or nur- 
ture as from nature, being in- 
digenous, as it were, in his blood. 
This passion had grown with him, 
until it had assumed the form of a 
disease; a sort of moral cancer, 
that, without openly displaying it- 
self, eat away and node his heart 
and mind. Imbued with such 
feelings, he selected a lady for his 
wife whose views he considered 
best coincided with his own. Eliza- 
beth Derinzy, descended from an 








ancient family like his own, was 
elegant, handsome, and accom- 
lished, and all that could be wished 
or in a wife. Her principal attrac- 
tion, however, in John Graydon’s 
eyes, was the possession of a pride 
something akin to his own, which 
assured him that in her he would 
find a partner who could not only 
understand and appreciate his prin- 
ciples, but who would cherish, like 
him, the darling passion that he 
worshipped. He was correct in the 
estimation he had formed of her. 
She not only understood and re- 
ciprocated his feelings, but abetted 
him in the peculiar ideas he had 
formed. 

In course of time they had a son, 
who proved an only child, and 
upon whom the intense love the 
bore for each other was lavished. 
They looked upon him as the living 
embodiment of their principles, and 
destined by Providence to perpetu- 
ate them. And, indeed, Horace 
Graydon afforded his parents the 
fairest promise of future distinc- 
tion. ‘Talented and_high-princi- 
pled, with an amiable disposition 
and an open, winning countenance, 
he was beloved and admired by all ; 
and now that he approached man- 
hood, and his good qualities began 
to display themseives more promi- 
nently, they had reason to felicitate 
themselves that in him they had 
been blessed with a true representa- 
tive, who would transmit their 
name with honour to posterity, and 

rhaps, too, add lustre to their 

ouse. Their fond anticipations, 
however, were doomed to disappoint- 
meat ; for Horace Graydon blighted 
their hopes and shattered their ex- 
pectations by marrying, while yet a 
mere boy, a humble girl, the daugh- 
ter of the village schoolmaster ; her 
sole attractions being her beauty aud 
a guileless, loving heart. The blow 
thus given to their pride, conjoined 
with apprehension for the fate of 
their child,—for they looked upon 
the alliance he had formed as the 
most terrible earthly calamity that 
could have befallen Linn --peninsed 
at first a kind of stupefaction that 
prevented them from calmly review- 
the event that had taken 
place. But when the first violence 
of the shock had passed over, and 
the dreadful fact, in all its naked- 
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ness, stood out before. them, their 
course was clear and simple. The 
love they had borne for their son 
was swallowed up in their wounded 
pride. Outraged in their darling 
passion, — disgraced, as they be- 
lieved themselves, in the eyes of the 
world,—disappointed in their fond- 
est hopes, and incensed at their 
son’s disobedience,—they banished 
and disowned their child, who, 
though grieved at his parents’ dis- 
pleasure, yet, actuated by a pride 
of a totally different nature, bravely 
strode forth upon the highway of- 
life to earn a living for himself, 
buoyant with hope, and rich in 
his young wife’s love. This had 
occurred many years ago, yet 
Graydon and his wife, fortified by 
their pride, and justified, as it 
ak by their own hearts, had 
grown to a that they ever had 
a son; or if they thought of him, it 
was only with angry feelings, and 
with approval of the course they 
had adopted towards him. 

At the time we treat of, landed 
property in Ireland, owing to the 
causes we have touched upon, had 
greatly depreciated in value. Rents 
were not, and could not, be paid; 
and, as a consequence, the interest 
on the encumbrances, with which 
the landed property of Ireland 
was at the time enormously burden- 
ed, had to remain unpaid also, 
Mortgagees thus felt the pressure of 
the time, as well as landlords, and 
being unable to obtain payment of 
either interest or principal, persist- 
ed in forcing their securities to sale, 
with the view of realising their 
money. The consequence was, that 
at a time when land had but small 
productive value, and when, from 
various causes, it had become tem- 
porarily depreciated to an unheard- 
of extent, the market became so 
glutted with property, that valuable 
estates were, in many instances, 
sacrificed for a third or a fourth of 
their value, ruining the owners and 
leaving the great body of the 
creditors unpaid. Capitalists, for a 
time, seemed seized with panic; 
and the more they held away, the 
more the creditors, blind to their 
own interest, persisted in throwing 
their securities upon the market. 
Had they waited until the crisis 
had passed, and land had regained 
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its true value, which it did in the 
cause of a few years, all of them, as 
subsequent events proved, would 
have been paid in full; and the 
unfortunate owners, would. not, as 
hundreds of them were, have been 
turned out of their estates upon 
the world without any means. of 
support. : 
ne of the estates thus disadvan- 
tageously forced to sale was that: of 
John Graydon. He had used the 
most strenuous exertions to make an 
arrangement with his creditor, with- 
out effect. Gerald Mac-Mahon in- 
sisted on immediate payment of his 
debt. Nothing less would satisfy 
him or induce fim to forego a sale. 
This Graydon was unable to do, and 
now all thought of saving the pro- 
perty having been abandoned, it 
only remained to see that the estate 
should not be sacrificed. Graydon’s 
future subsistence depended on 
this, for shou!d the estate not realise 
sufficient to pay off Mac-Mahon’s 
mortgage, and leave a large surplus 
for himself, he would be destitute of 
the means of support, and might, in 
fact, be reduced to pauperism. Thus 
it was that he who had made pride 
the ruling passion of his life, who 
had disowned his only son for having 
disgraced him, as he believed, b 
intermarrying with a person heen 
him in station, was about to be re- 
igh ed a — dashed from the 
i estal he so long occupied, 
his estates handed over = cheenpeh, 
and his name and lineage wiped from 
the national records. Soon he and 
his family should be unheard of, 
unknown, and uncared for; surely 
there was retribution in all this. 

The Commissioners appointed for 
the sale of encumbered estates ener- 

tically proceeded with the business 

putedtothem. In their procedure 
they steadily avoided precedent, and 
knew not of the existence of red tape, 
and the “laws delays,” in conse- 
uence, were unheard of in their court. 
he lawyer, having the management 
of the sale of the Graydon estate did 
his part skilfully and promptly, and 
now the time approached when it 
would be brought to the hammer. 

It was early in December, and the 
court where the sales took place 
was crowded with the usual concourse 
that collected there on days of sale. 
There on the bench sat the presiding 
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commissioner, whose fiat was to 
decide the ownership of the various 
estates offered for sale, inflexibly 
prepared to do his duty. There were 
the intending purchasers who had 
collected from all parts of the three 
kingdoms, only anxious, regardless 
of consequences, to buy at the lowest 
figure ; there were the snug, comfort- 
able-looking solicitors, smiling and 
happy, knowing, as they did, that 
whether the owners or creditors suf- 
fered, they were sure to win, as their 
costs oad be paid in peed to all 
the other charges. And there were 
the anxious owners, many of whose 
estates were encumbered far beyond 
their value, eagerly watching the 
proceedings in the vision ho 
that perhaps a “fancy price” might 
be given for the property, such as 
would leave some trifle for themselves. 
Amongst the latter might have been 
seen poor old Graydon, awaiting with 
apprehension the time when hisestate 
should be put up for sale. He was 
sadly chan in appearance since 
we first wreeedted him to the readers. 
Anxiety and care seemed to have 
added years to his age. His erect, 
commanding figure was stooped, and 
his hair had turned quite grey. Few 
would have recognised him now as 
the fine-looking, elderly gentleman 
he appeared but three months ago. 
There was something almost abject, 
too, in his demeanour ; his old pride 
seemed to have burnt itself out, and 
the stamp of the “ poor man” could 
be plainly seen upon him. 

here were two large estates sold 
before his, and the low prices the 
brought, and the rapidity wit 
which they were disposed of, caused 
his heart to sink withinhim. “If 
it were wheat or barley, instead of 
the land that that produced them,” 
thought he, “‘they could not use 

ter expedition. At this rate, 

they will make short work of my 
property.” : 

*€ Proceed with the next estate,” 
exclaimed the Commissioner :— 

“Graydon Estate” was now 
called on, and the officer of the 
court, whose duty it was formally 
to put up the property to auction, 
now walt from the printed rental 
the particulars of the estate, ad- 
ding, while a groan of anguish 
e8ca from poor Graydon, that 
as mansion-house and offices 
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were in the owner's occupation, 
the purchaser might have imme- 
diate possession. 

“Any bid for this estate?” he 
asked, looking blandly around. 

There was a pause, and a faint 
hope animated Graydon, that 
possibly no purchaser would appear, 
and that the sale, in consequence, 
would be respited until a more 
favourable season. 

“Tl give you £6,000 for it,” said 
a little man in green spectacles, 
with his hands in his pocket, as if 
prepared at any moment to pay 
over the money and take possession 
of the property. 

** £6,000!” exclaimed Graydon, 
indignantly, forgetting in his warmth 
that he was’ sitting in a Court of 
Justice.—“ Sir, it is five times that 
sum you should offer.” 

* £6,000 offered ; any advance on 
that sum ?’”’ said the officer. 

** One hundred,” added a gentle- 
man who had been making calcula- 
tions with his pencil as to the sum 
he should give. 

“ Fifty,” said the first bidder. 

** Any advance on £6,150 P” asked 
the official of the Court. 

**Come, noo,” said a burly, 
cheerful - looking North Briton, 
pushing forward towards the Bench. 

‘Til give ye two pound extra— 
there !” 

“You cannot bid less than five 

ounds—that’s the rule of the 

ourt,” returned the officer; while 
a half-suppressed laugh at the canny 
Scot’s expense pervaded the Court. 

*¢ Well, then, I'll make it a fiver 
and knock it doon to me,” returned 
the imperturable Scotchman. 

** Six thousand one hundred and 
fifty-five pounds offered. Any 
further bid?’ asked the officer, 
aos anxiously around, for there 
was other heavy business before the 
Court, and time was pressing. 

“Ten pounds,” responded the 
little man in spectacles. 

**Any further advance on six 
thousand one hundred and sixty 
five pounds ?’’ and again the officer 
of the Court appealed to those 
around him. 

There was no response, and poor 
old Graydon, in an agonising frame 
of mind, stood up and appealed to 
the Bench. “Oh, my lord!” said 
he, “I implore of you to, protect 
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me. I am the unfortunate owner; 
and if my property is allowed to be 
aoilen. then t shall be turned 
out pennyless upon the world. 
There’s not five years’ purchase 
offered for it.” 

“TI am quite willing to adjourn 
the sale,” returned the Commis- 
sioner, knowing the fairness of 
Graydon’s remarks; ‘* but I cannot 
do so without the consent of the 
petitioner, whom I understand is 
the only creditor on the estate.” 

“And my instructions are, my 
lord,” said the petitioner’s solicitor, 
rising from his seat, “‘to insist 
on having the property sold. My 
client wants his money, and cannot 
afford to wait further.” 

“‘In that case,” said the Com- 
missioner, addressing Graydon, “I 
must: allow the sale to proceed.” 

Graydon now turned to the 
officer of the Court before referred 
to, and implored him to read out 
the description of the property once 
more. “They cannot possibly 
understand the value of it,” said he, 
“or they would never bid such 
paltry sums.” 

The gentleman thus appealed to 
ood-naturedly complied with Gray- 
on’s request, and went a second 

time over the rental, carefully 
bringing out its most attractive 
features. 

“Yes, gentlemen,” continued 
Graydon when the officer had con- 
cluded, “ all that has been read to 
you is strictly correct. The tenan- 
try are orderly, respectable people, 
having all solid interest in their 
holdings, for I never rack-rented 
them, gentleman, and excepting dur- 
ing the last year or two, when the 
times were bad, they have always 
paid their rents with punctuality, 
and will again, please God. The 
mansion-house is in excellent repair, 
commanding a delightful view over 
the entire county; the offices, too, 
are in the best order; and then 
there’s the garden, orchard, and 

leasure-grounds. There’s not a 
Lendeomer place, for its extent, in 
all Ireland, gentlemen. Besides, 
there is the timber, with the royal- 
ties, and the sole right of shooting 
on the hill of Dunnamona.— O, my 
lord!” he added, again appealing 
to the Commissioner, “ you surel, 
won't permit me to be plundered 
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outright. The property is good 
value for thirty thousand pounds.” 

A murmur of pity pervaded the 
Court when Graydon had resumed 
his seat. The judge, however, was 
inflexible, and no person seemed 
inclined to make a further offer. 
These were iron times, when no- 
thing but hard facts were dealt in, 
when the beautiful and picturesque 
were uncared for, and nothing was 
valued but that which was practi- 
cally useful. 

The Commissioner now raised his 
pen, that potent feather, which hag, 
changed the ownership of more than 
twenty millions’ worth of landed pro- 
sa in Ireland, and was about to 

eclare him of the green spectacles 
the purchaser, to that person’s evi- 
dent satisfaction, when an elderly 
gentleman, who was recognised by 
many in court as a solicitor of emi- 
ence, pushed his way through the 
crowd, and having rapidly made 
some inquiries of those around him, 
advanced one hundred pounds on 
the last bid. : 

“ Six thousand two hundred and 
sixty-five pounds is now offered,’’ 
said the officer, throwing a look of 
encouragement at poor Graydon, 
who stared before him with a look 
of mingled stupor and anxiety in 
his face. 

A spirited contest now ensued 
between the two last bidders, until 
the solicitor, alluded to, had offered 
seven thousand five hundred pounds 
for the property. 

“ Shall I say another fifty P” ask- 
ed the officer, addressing the man 
in spectacles. 

* No more for me,” returned 
the person addressed, wiping his 
glasses. 

* Will you advance anything ?” 
asked the officer of the North 
Briton. 

* No, no!” returned the Scotch- 
man, buttoning up his pockets and 
retreating in alarm. “I'll gi’e na 
mair siller. I never venture oot o’ 
ma depth.” 

Another painful pause now fol- 
lowed, during which Graydon’s 
heart beat violently. 

‘*No further offer P” 
Commissioner, growin 
the officer of the 


assent. 
“Then,” returned the Commis- 


said the 
impatient ; 
ourt bow 
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sioner. “I declare the bidder of 
seven thousand five hundred pounds 
the purchaser.” 

And gasping for breath, broken 
in spirit, and crushed with his mis- 
fortunes, poor old Graydon hurried 
out of Court, the impersonation 
of misery and despair. Those few 
words just uttered by the Commis- 
sioner had reduced him to penury, 
for the sum which his estate had 
been sold for was only sufficient to 
pay the mortgage-debt due upon it, 
with interest, and the costs of the 
sale, without leaving any surplus 
for himself. The formal ratification 
of the sale was soon concluded. The 
solicitor who had bid the sum of seven 
thousand five hundred pounds, 
having declared that he had pur- 
chased the estate for a client, made 
an entry to that effect in the Court 
sale-book, and it now only remained 
for the purchaser to pay his money 
into court, obtain his conveyance 
of the property, and take posses- 
sion. 2 

Excitement, and the depression 
following it, brought on a severe at- 
tack of illness, from which poor 
Graydon did not recover for several 
days, during which the purchaser’s 
solicitor been actively at work 
completing the sale. And now the 
conveyance was executed, and it was 
intimated to Graydon that he would 
be shortly called upon to surrender 

ion. As the new proprietor, 
through his solicitor, had made ar- 
rangements to purchase the furni- 
ture in the house, nothing about the 
premises was to be disturbed, so that 
a complete transfer of poor Graydon’s 
property and effects was to be made. 
veral days now passed over with- 
out yl precise time being —_ 
upon for Up possession, an 
pj hw song a at hand, the 
old couple had to hope that 
they would be allowed to remain 
until that festival was over; for 
Christmas had been always held b 
Graydon and his family, and, indeed, 
by all his tenantry, as a period of 
great rejoicing and festivity. The 
— fated, however, to — wi 
er disappointment. e pur- 
chaser evidently never dreamed of 
consulting their comfort or conve- 
nience in the matter, for early in 
Christmas week they received a let- 
ter from his solicitor, appointing the 
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24th instant—Christmas Eve—to 
take up possession. 

“Christmas Eve!” exclaimed the 
old man ; “and why that day above 
all others. Surely it is some enemy 
who has purchased the place, and 
who has selected that festive time to 
render an expulsion from our home 
the more heartrending and painful.” 
But on tasking his memory, he could 
not think of any one who bore him 
ill-will. 

Christmas Eve arrived, and the old 
omer after a sleepless night, arose 
with heavy hearts. This was the 
day they should part for ever from 
Cloonmore, the place in which the 
had lived so long and loved so well, 
—the place where Graydon had lived 
in from infancy to manhood, and 
where his forefathers, for so many 
generations back, had dwelt before 
him. It was a dull, cold morning, 
yet never did the dear old place ap- 
pear to them so attractive and in- 
vested with so many charms. Every 
feature around it seemed hallowed 
by old associations, so that the most 
insignificant objects had interest for 
them they had never known before. 
For some time they spoke not, for 
their thoughts were busily engaged. 
The memories of years came flashing 
upon their minds—they thought of 
their childhood and of their early 
lives; of their marriage, and the 
happy years they had lived toge- 
ther: and they thought, and that 
too with bitter feelings of remorse, 
of their banished son, for though 
they uttered not his name, the me- 
mory of the absent one was burning 
into their hearts, and searing their 
inmost souls with an anguish they 
tried to conceal from each other. 

At length Graydon, heaving a 
heavy sigh, broke the painful silence. 
“TI never thought to have seen the 
day when the old place should 
be wrested from the family. 1 little 
dreamed that, while striving as I 
have done all my life to preserve the 
property, I should be driven from it 
thus in my old age. Oh, dear Cloon- 
more! home of my "om how can 
I part from you! 1 have lived with 

ou too long to thrive elsewhere. 
ike the oaks that surround you, I 
am too old to bear ee 
Then bursting into a fit of anger, he 
exclaimed, with a fierceness unusual 
to him, “‘ What have I done that we 
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should be driven away like outcasts 
upon the world,—what, I say, have 
I committed that I should be punish- 
ed so! I-who have striven al! my 
life to be just to all men, and to do 
as much good to those around me as 
my means and position enabled me.” 

*¢ Oh, John, dear!” said his wife, 
who, though suffering quite as much 
as her husband, yet, more subdued 
and humble, bore her grief with 
comparative resignation, “let us 
recognise all as the will of Heaven, 
and endure our sorrow with submis- 
sion to the Divine will. We should 
not fly in the face of Providence— 
there may be happiness in store for 
us yet.” 

“ Happiness!” exclaimed the hus- 
band, with a bitter laugh; but, ob- 
serving the meek and patient bearing 
of his wife, his anger lost itself in 
his anxiety for her. “Oh, my own 
darling wife!” said he, throwing 
his arms around her, and pressing 
her to his heart, “it is for you I 
should ‘grieve, and not for myself. 
In the selfishness of my nature I 
have forgotten you. When I think 
of that day, two-and-thirty years 
ago, when, with proud heart and 
bright hopes, I bore you here in the 
bloom and beauty of youth, and that 
now, when both are fading, and old 
age is stealing on, that poverty should 
overtake you, and you should be de- 
prived of your home, and thrown 
upon the coldness and charity of the 
world,—when I think of this, despair 
and madness seizes upon me, that I 
should live to witness it, and be 
powerless to prevent it. Oh, it is 
breaking my heart!” and dropping 
into a seat, he bowed his head upon 
his bosom and wept. 

**My dear old husband, you 
must not give way thus to despair. 
God will not forsake us if we trust 
in him,” returned Mrs. Graydon, 
endeavouring to console him; but 
overcome at length with her feel- 
ings, she could proceed no further, 
and throwing herself upon his neck, 
mingled her tears with his. 

For sometime they remained 
thus in silent grief, when suddenly 
starting up and assuming the same 
fierceness as before, Graydon con- 
tinued, “And to think that we 
should have to bear our sufferings 
alone ; that we should have no one 
here, to share our sorrows and 
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console us; that an ingrate son, 
who should have been the stay and 

rop of our old age should,~by his 
oe unnatural conduct, have been 
lost to us, and that all we should 
have of him should be the memory 
of dishonour and disgrace.”’ 

In thus referring to his son, old 
Graydon indulged in a species, of 
self-deception, that human nature 
loves to resort to on such occasions. 
His reason and his conscience 
told him that his conduct towards 
his son was unnatural and unjust, 
but his pride and self-love would 
persuade him that he had acted 
properly and was justified in the 
course he had pursued; and now 
he sought to smother the voice of 
conscience, by heaping reproaches 
on his child, and to cheat himself 
into the belief that he, and not his 
son, was the victim. 

“0, John dear, do not mention 
him ; do not in our trouble speak 
badly of our lost, our only child,” 
said the wife, pressingyher hands 
over her eyes, as if by doing so 
she could banish from her mind 
the remembrance of her absent son. 
For some time she remained thus 
in silence, but, overpowered at 
length by her feelings, she con- 
tinued,—‘*O John, I have never 
ceased to think, with bitter sorrow 
and shame, of our treatment of 
him, for assured I now am, that it 
is we—yes, John, you and I—who 
are to blame, and not our banished 
son. What did he do? why, only 
what hundreds as good as he have 
done before and been pardoned 
for, married a girl that pleased 
his boyish fancy? Aye, married 
one, who though poorer and hum- 
bler in station than he, was a blame- 
less girl, whom we should have 
received and cherished, instead of 
oe on her as we did.” 

“We did our duty, and acted as 
we should have done,” said Graydon 
do, ly. 

eon Sen no, no!” continued the 
agonised mother. “ We acted wrongly 
and unnaturally, in the vanity and 

ride of our hearts. Wedrove him, 

omeless and friendless, upon the 
world ; deaf to the voice of nature, 
and blind to everything but our silly, 
foolish pride.” 

“He was an ingrate son,” returnec 
Graydon, with the same obstinacyas 
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before ; “ you know he deserved his 
punishment.” 

“Oh! no, John,—no!” continued 
the wife, “an unthinking, foolish 
boy, he was only imprudent, while 
we, who should have been wise, were 
cruel and unjust, allowing our vanity 
to usurp the place of reason, and 
deaden all our feelings of nature. 
We showed no mercy to our erring 
son, and yet, in the selfishness of our 
hearts, we hope for mercy from our 
God. That mercy we deserve not, 
and shall not receive ; for now I feel 
that retribution is overtaking us, 
and that Heaven is punishing us, b 
turning us adrift upon the world, 
to battle, like our child, with the 
waves of adversity. Where now,” 
she continued, the strength of her 
feelings completely overmastering 
her,—“‘ where now is our pride? 
what avails it to us now that our 
boy chosea low-born girl for his wife.” 
And the mother’s love, which had not 
died, but slept, gushed forth like a 
fountain released from the rock. 
“OQ, Horace!” she cried, “my son, 
my darling boy, who never but once 
brought a pang to our hearts, God 
is dealing out justice to us for our 
harsh ont cruel treatment. O, my dar- 
ling child, whose infant lips I taught 
to pray—I remember it, aye, as but 
yesterday—who nightly used to kneel 
at my feet, and lisp out blessings on 
our heads, and who loved his un- 
worthy parents so well,—where are 
you now? dead, perhaps, or wander- 
ing @ ar in some other land, 
exposed to —_ hardship and indig- 
nity that a cold and heartless world 
can inflict upon you.” And now, 
overcome with her feelings, she burst 
into 4 passionate flood of tears. 

* Eliza, you will drive me mad,” 
exclaimed her husband, walking 
about the room in a distracted state ; 
for remorse was knawing at his 
heart, and conscience thundered into 
his ears, in words that burnt into his 
soul the truth of his wife’s utterance. 

Adversity, that purifying element, 
was exercising its influence on their 
hearts ; the vain passion they had 
cherished, that, like a foul alloy, had 
intermixed with the true gold of 
their nature, was dually being 

‘ eliminated ; and the base metal 
they had valued was coming to the 
surface in all its foulness and im- 
y urity. 


(Dee, 


At this distressing moment, their 
friend, the village pastor, with his 
daughter, called upon them, to 
cheerand comfort them. As it had 
been arranged that, on leaving 
Cloonmore, the old couple were to 
spend some time at the Rectory, 
their visitors had the better excuse 
for calling at so early an hour. 
Observing at once how matters 
stood, the father and daughter, with 
a taste and delicacy, that only pure 
and gentle natures possess, proceed- 
ed to divert their friends from their 
sadness, and pour hope and conso- 
lation into their hearts. And their 
efforts were successful, for soon the 
violence of their grief subsided, and 
the old couple joined with calmness 
in conversation with the friends. 

“Ah, it is a bitter thing,” said 
Graydon, in reply to aremark of the 
Rector, ‘* to be driven thus from our 
home, and left destitute in our old 
age, deprived, as I may say, of 
every thing.” 

“This, at least you do not part 
with,” said their friends, taking down 
the well-worn family Bible from its 
shelf. Here you will find the true 
balm for all yourcares.” And now 
they took their seats at the table, 
upon which the yet untasted break- 
fast was laid out; and the rector 
read a chapter from the Book of 
Job, infusing, as he proceeded, re- 
signation, hope, and courage into 
the hearts of his afflicted friends ; 
the usual family devotions were 
next proceeded with, and Graydon 
and his wife partook of breakfast, 
and prepared themselves to meet 
with calmness, and even cheerful- 
ness, the events of the day. 

Meanwhile, it having become 
known throughout the neighbour- 
hood that Mr. Graydon and his 
wife were to take their departure 
from Cloonmore on that day, and 
that the new proprietor was to arrive 
and take possession of the property, 
the tenantry and inhabitants of the 
village turned out, to pay their 

adieus to their dear old landlord and 
his wife; for the old couple were 
beloved by all. There is no people 
in the world who possess such 
strong and genuine feelings of — 
tude as the Irish peasantry. Jour- 
nalists and political economists may 
write of the Irish as they will, but 
they cannot gainsay the fact, that 
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poor, despised Paddy, though he 
may revenge an injury, never for- 
gets a benefit, but repays it in the 
only way his means permit, with 
sterling gratitude. Paddy, no doubt, 
has strong prejudices and feelings ; 
he will stop at nothing to gratify 
his resentment for a wrong; but if 
occasion presented itself, he would 
sacrifice his life to save his benefac- 
tors. So genuine was the regard 
which the people had for the Gray- 
don family, and so strong their 
sense of gratitude for the past bene- 
fits they had received from them, 
that there was not a tenant on the 
estate who would not have cheer- 
fully surrendered all he possessed, 
if, in doing so, he could confer a 
service upon them. The warm- 
hearted people now thronged the 
road, loudly lamenting the sad 
occasion that had called them 
forth. 

“Oh, that I should see this 
day, when the dear ould family 
should be going from amongst us,” 
cried a decent-looking countryman, 
wringing his hands in grief. ‘‘ Oh, 
sure this is the black day for us all— 
where would every soul of us be 
to-day, but forthem? When the 
famine visited the land, and we 
were alone in our misery, who but 
them went about with the food, and 
the nourishment, and the clothing, 
comfortin’ and strengthenin’ us, 
and fastenin’ the life in us all, 
tachin’ us to hould up in our 
sufferings, and to look forward for 
better days.” 

‘Tis true for ye, Bridget!” broke 
in acountryman. “ Every word spoke 
is God’s truth, and nothin’ else.” 

*Yis,” continued the woman, 
carried away by her feelings; ‘‘ and 
whin our sufferin’s and hardship 
brought the faver amengst us, that 
threatened, like a destroyer, to 
sweep us all off God’s earth ;—who 
was it, I say, brought the doctor to 
our bed-sides, and gave us wine and 
comforts they denied themselves ? 
Why, ‘twas them, and none else! 
Aye, them! who, while pestilence 
and death was around them, were 
not afraid to enter our lonely cabins 
and sit by our bed-sides, giving us 
the pleasant word and the cheerful 
smile, that drove away despair, and 
put courage in our jiearts !” 

**Tt’s all thrue, Bridget,—every 
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word of it!’ remarked another 
countryman. ‘‘ And now I say,” he 
continued, “ ’tis disgraceful to see 
us, now that our sorrows are past, 
with comfortable clothes on our 
backs, a roof over our heads, and 
plenty to ate and drink, allowing 
the family to be turned out of their 
own home, that ought to belong to 
them, and nobody else! Sure, ’tis 
mane and ungrateful of us to let 
them go!” 

**Don’t you know now, Pather,” 
said another, in a deprecating tone, 
“that we daren’t offer them any 
assistance. Why, if I thought that 
money would sarve them, I'd sell 
off every baste I have—aye, and 
give up my house and farm also; 
but I know they wouldn’t accept it. 
Didn’t me and Phil Costello pro- 
pose it to the master, and offer to 
make up a subscription; but his 
honour wouldn’t hear of it. He’s 
too proud intirely. Sure I know 
the family well; they were all the 
same. e wouldn't be beholdin’ 
to one of us. Nothin’ that we can 
do will prevint his going ——” 

* Well, God's blessin’ attind them 
wherever they go!” returned the 
former speaker. ‘‘They were ever 
the friends of the poor.” 

**T’ve lived on this property, man 
and boy, for nigh eighty years,” said 
a white-headed old man leaning 
upon a staff, ‘‘ and I niver yet knew 
or heerd tell of a hard act done by 
one of them.” 

‘¢ Barrin’ one act o’ theirs, Neal 
acushla !” broke in a gossipping old 
woman, who contrived to eke out a 
living by retailing news from house to 
house through the country, and who, 
more from curiosity than affection, 
was present on the occasion. ‘‘ Barrin’ 
one act. You remimber, Neal!” 

“No; I don’t remimber anything 
o’ the sort !”’ returned the old man. 
** Kindness was natural to the family; 
it flowed from them spontaneous, 
like the mountain strame !” 

*¢ Arrah, Neal O*Leary !”? con- 
tinued the woman ; ‘‘ don't you re- 
mimber their son, Master Horace, 
that wint and marred ould Dan 
Johnston, the schoolmaster’s daugh- 
ter! Sure, dear, they banished him 
for doin’ the like. And if it hadn't 
been for that, ’tis likely he’d be here 
to-day to cheer their ould hearts.” 

“Oh, whisht wid you now! and 
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don’t rake up old memories o’ the 
kind,” returned the female who had 
first spoken, annoyed that anythin 

harsh or unkind should be iaoanel 
to the family. ‘‘Sure he med a 
low match of it, and they sint him 
off. Your rale quollity can niver 
stan’ the likes o’ that.” Then, turn- 
ing from the old woman she had 
rebuked, she raised the lid of a 
heavy basket she carried across her 
arm, and addressing a farmer near 
her, said—‘‘ I’ve got here a couple 
of young pullets, a dozen of fresh 
eggs, and two rolls of butter, just 
such as the mistress likes. D'ye 
think, dear, they’d accept them from 


**T tell you what you'll do, 
Bridget,” said the man thus ap- 
pealed to. ‘* They'll not take them 
from you off the road, where we are 
now ; but just wait tell they git to 
the minister's, where they’re goin’ 
to stop some time, and thin step up 
to the Rectory, acd I'll be bound 
the mistress will takethim from you.” 

‘*Bedad, thin, I'll just do that 
same. I’m glad you towld me,” said 
the woman, overjoyed with the 
thought that her homely present 
would be accepted. 

“ And what’s more, Bridget,” con- 
tinued the farmer who had just 
spoken, “now that you’ve put it 
into my head, ’tis myself that will 
present them wid a fine flitch o’ 
bacon, and a couple of illigant hams, 
of my own curin’, as ever a knife was 
put into.” 

“ And I,” said another, “ will send 
them a crock of butiful butter an 
a pair of fine fat geese. Bedad, 
Bridget, that was a brave notion of 
yours. They’ll take trifles o’ this 
sort, you see, tho’ they’d scorn to 
reeave money from us.” - 

And now, as a means of displaying 
their gratitude to their landlord and 
his wife, they all determined to pre- 
sent them with some humble token 
of their affection. One had a pair 
of ducks to offer them, another 
a basket of “ butiful butter and 
eggs ;” while another declared that 
he would present them with a nice 
young pig, ready killed and dtessed. 
“ The villin’s alive now, and runnin’ 
about as lively as you, plaze,” said 
he; “ but when I get home I'll put 
the knife in the cratur, and scald and 
co him up nately.” And one old 
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farmer declared that he would give 
them a couple of sacks of “ illigant 
maly potatoes,” of the kind called 
“ Madinties,” “that will laugh at 
you wid delight when they’re biled.” 
So many and so varied were the 
offerings which the warm-hearted 
people, in their simple, but genuine, 
gratitude, had determined thus to 
bestow, that the Rector would have 
required a barn double the extent of 
his present one to contain all the 
good things they intended to present 
his friends with. 

While this scene by the roadside 
was taking place, Graydon and his 
wife were occupied receiving a num- 
ber of friends, who knowing that 
the old couple were to leave Cloon- 
more to-day, had called to testify 
their friendship and sympathy on 
the occasion. The Graydons were 
greatly cheered by the kind wishes 
expressed for them on all sides. 
They had never before imagined that 
they were held in such high estima- 
tion, or had so many sincere friends. 
Numbers of their friends invited 
them to spend the Christmas holi- 
days with them, and all were anxious 
to discuss with them some mode of 
providing for themselves in future, 
and were otherwise assiduous in 
pressing on them some proofs of 
their regard. Many inquiries were 
made as to who was the person who 
had purchased the property, but no 
one had ever heard of his name. 

‘TI never troubled my head about 
him,” said Graydon, in reply to this 
question; “I only know that he’s a 
stranger, from some part of America. 
All communications respecting him 
and the place were made to me by 
his solicitor, but, whoever he may 
be, I suppose we'll have him here 


shortly.” 

“ Wall, then,” said Father Hogan, 
the parish priést, an old and sincere 
friend of the Graydons, and one of 
the first who had attended to sym- 
pathise with him on the occasion, 
“T'll say this of him, and I don’t 
mind if I say it to his face, too, when 
he comes, that he’s a heartless, un- 
feeling scoundrel, without a particle 
of humanity in his bosom,—yes, a 
scoundrel, unworthy of the name of 
Christian; for the man who could 
select this, of all days in the year, to 
turn out a gentleman from the home 
of his ancestors, would be capable 
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of anything that is uncharitable and 
vile.” 

This speech of the priest met with 
the approval of all present, for, in 
truth, in delivering himself thus, 
Father Hogan had but given ex- 
pression to the feelings that were 
uppermost in their minds. Several 
others applied similar language to 
the new proprietor, and rather an 
excited conversation on the subject 
took place. Availing himself of the 
opportunity thus afforded, the priest 
now drew Graydon aside. 

“ Now, my dear sir,” said he, “ you 
and I have known each other a long 
time.” 

“‘ We have indeed,” returned the 
other, squeezing his friend’s hand, 
but without any idea of what he was 
aiming at. . 

“ Yes,” continued Father Hogan, 
“and often I, and my family before 
me, were beholden to you and yours 
in times past—and, may be, will 
again. ell, then,” said he, taking 


an old leather purse from his pocket, 
and assuming a remarkably knowing 
look, he added, “ there’s 120 sove- 
reigns in that; you'll not mind 


taking a loan of them from a friend 
like me ?—you'll find them useful 
just now, I’ll be bound, When times 
come round with you I'll take them 
back again, with interest; do you 
mind, now ?—with interest, at £5 
per cent ;” and squeezing Graydon’s 
hand, and bestowing, as he did so, a 
wink of the deepest mystery upon 
him, he turned away, and joined in 
the conversation, leaving the old 
man spell-bound with gratitude at 
this genuine act of kindness. 

A carriage with luggage on the 
top was now observed driving rapid- 
ly towards the house, which, tlrere 
could be little doubt, belonged to- 
the new proprietor and his family. 
All conjecture on the subject was 
removed when it was seen to stop at 
the lodge. And now all present, 
nervous with expectation, waited 
to see the new proprietor, and ob- 
serve the mode of procedure he in- 
tended to adopt. ‘The driver of the 
vehicle dismounted, and handed in 
a large official letter, which the 
lodge-keeper delivered to Mr. Gray- 
don, to whom it was directed, and 
then having returned, she opened 
the gate, and allowed the vehicle 
and its occupants to proceed to- 
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wards the house. Graydon now 
broke the envelope, and took out a 
sheet of parchment, which he care- 
fuil examined, without, however, 
being able to understand its pur- 
port. 

“What on earth can this be?” 
said he, appealing to his friends. 
* There's a lot of law matter, with 
a complete map of Cloonmore an- 
nexed. Ah! [ suppose it’s the writ 
of possession, or something of that 
sort” and he handed it to a gentle- 
man near him. 

‘© Why,” exclaimed the latter in 
amazement, ‘‘ it appears to me, un- 
less I make some strange mistake, 
to be aconveyance of the entire 
property to yourselt, Graydon P” 

* Oh, nonsense! nonsense!” es- 
caped from several voives. 

“T tell you,” continued the former 
speaker, “‘there’s no nonsense in 
the matter at all. What else can 
this passage imply :—‘ We—two of 
of the Commissioners for sale of 
Encumbered Estates—dogrant unto 
John Graydon, of Cloonmore House, 
in the county of Limerick, Esq., the 
town and lands of Cloonmore with 
the appurtenances.’ ” 

** Ah !” said Graydon with bitter- 
ness, ‘‘it’s one of your legal fictions. 
I’ve learned to know something o! 
them by this time. Read on, and 
you'll find your mistake.” 

The company became much in- 
terested in this mysterious docu- 
ment, many of them, curious to 
know the meaning of it, gathered 
round and examined it, each putting 
his own construction upon it, until 
one of them better acquainted with 
documents of the kind than the 
rest, having read it through care- 
fully, declared that the meaning 
first ascribed to it was the correct 
one. ‘* By Jove, Graydon, there’s 
no fiction or mistake about it,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘It’s a deed granting 
the estate to yourself and your 
heirs for ever. There it is, and I 
defy you to make anything else 
out of it. There’s some extraordi- 
nary mystery at the bottom of all 
this P?” 

“Granting it to me!” repeated 
old Graydon, staring wildly around 
and resting his eyes on his wife, 
who, amazed and confused, had been 
watching all that passed, without, 
however, being able to arrive at 
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any conclusion on the subject. 
” t can be the meaning of it ?” 
said he, appealing to those around 
him 


“Perhaps this may throw some 
light upon it,” said his friend, the 
Rector, taking up a small paper 
which had fallen from the enve- 
lope, and had remained unperceived 
on the carpet until now. Kunning 
his eyes hastily over it, he ex- 
claimed, in a state of the wildest ex- 
citement, “‘John, my friend, the 
estate is yours, every inch of it. 
It is a gift from your son, who's 
alive and well, and waiting to see 
you.” 

** What, from Horace! my own 
son!” exclaimed the old man, dread- 
fully agitated. 

“O, John dear, what does this 
mean?” said his wife gazing at him 
with an expressive countenance, ap- 
proaching alarm. 

“Here is his letter, explaining all,” 
said their friend, still retaining pos- 
session of the paper. 

“Oh, read it—read it!” cried Gray- 
don and his wife, for they were too 
nervous and excited to think of doing 
so themselves. And now, while all 
observed profound silence, the Rector 
read the following aloud :— 

“ Dear FaTHER,”—Since the day 
we parted, I have gone through 
various scenes and encountered many 
difficulties and hardships; but, by 
patience and preseverence, I have 
overcome them all. I have succeeded 
in business, and realised some pro- 
perty. Having seen from an Irish 
newspaper that accidentally fell in 
my way, that Cloonmore was about 
to be sold in the Encumbered Estates 
Court ; and fearing that you and my 
dear mother might probably in your 
old age be reduced to want, my 
wife and I talked the matter over, 
when we determined to apply some 
of the means that God has blessed us 
with in purchasing it for you. Accor- 
dingly instructed a solicitor to 
attend, and bid for it at the sale, 
charging him to keep the matter 
private, as we wished to give you an 
able surprise at this happy time 
of year. P 

“ T now enclose the deed of convey- 
ance, granting back the dear old 

lace to you, free from all encum- 
rances, trusting that you and mother 
may live to enjoy it for many years. 





“My wife with our eldest boy aave 
come to spend Christmas with you, 
for we trust you are now reconciled 
to 


“ Your affectionate son, 


“ HORACE.” 
“ Hooray !” cried the priest, when 
the letter had been finished. 
“ Hooray!” said the parson, 


flourishing the letter above his head 
in triumph. 

“Hooray,—Hooray!” cried all pre- 
sent, perfectly wild with astonish- 
ment and delight. 

As for Graydon and his wife, 
while the letter was being read, they 
remained motionless as_ statues, 
hardly crediting its coatents; but 
now that the full conviction of 
the truth flashed upon them, they 
rushed wildly towards the entrance- 
door. And now a blessed scene took 
place. Awaiting them on the thres- 
hold was a tall young fellow, about 
thirty years of age, whom, though 
changed from the slim and beardless 
youth of ten years ago, they at once 
recognised as Horace, their son, 
whom they had banished and dis- 
owned. 

**O, my son! my long-lost, ill- 
used son!” exclaimed the old man, 
rushing into the young man’s arms, 
and resting his hoary head upon 
his broad, stalwart chest. 

**My child! my daughter! have 
you, then, forgiven us?’ cried Mrs. 
Graydon, clasping to her bosom 
the young woman whom ten years 
ago she had treated with such con- 
tumely and contempt; her very 
love for her son drew her first to 
his wife. 

** Ah, Horace, my boy,” said the 
old man, his arms still clasped 
around his son, ‘I am _ heavily 
punished for my conduct towards 
you; but in your punishment you 
have displayed more generosit 
and true nobility of heart than z 
in all my vanity and conceit, was 
capable of. You have humbled and 
overpowered me, Horace, and I feel 
my position deeply ; the Scriptures 
tell us how to treat the wasteful 
and the wicked son, when he 
returns home repentant; but how 
am I to receive him who returns 
to that father who has wronged and 
trampled upon him, only to load 
him with benefits, to prove his bene- 
factor, and heap coals of fire upon 
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his head?’ And the scalding tears 
ran down his furrowed cheeks. 

“Dear father,” returned the 
young man, deeply affected, “I 
was a magne, headstrong boy : do 
not sadden this happy meeting 
with tears like these.” 

In those ten years that had pass- 
ed «a wondrous change had taken 
place in the father and the son; 
the one had ripened during that 
time into mature and vigorous man- 
hood, the other had fallen into the 
sere and yellow leaf. 

‘* Dear, dear mother! have you 
not often thought of your own 
Horace?” said the young man em- 
bracing his mother affectionately. 
“You thought you had sent me 
empty away ; but no, you were mis- 
taken, for your early lessons were 
never forgotten, and the blessed 
teachings I received from you 
proved to me more valuable than 
gold.” But his mother replied not ; 
her heart was too full for utterance ; 
she could only sob and press Horace 
to her bosom. 

** And you, my own dear child,” 
said the father, taking his daughter’s 
hand, and gazing with pride and 
pleasure at the handsome, elegant 
young woman, upon whose intel- 

ectual countenance true gentleness 
and amiability were impressed, 
“ How can I atone for my heartless 
conduct? Instead of spurning you 
from my door, as I did, I should have 
welcomed you to my house, and 
rejoiced that my son had found so 
good and worthy a wife.” 

“O, dear sir,” returned the young 
woman, radiant with smiles, as she 
affectionately kissed her father-in- 
law, ‘‘I never entertained an angry 
feeling towards you. I knew I was 
not good enough for Horace, and I 
told him so; but he would have it 
otherwise.” 

“Good enough!” exclaimed her 
husband, in a burst of enthusiasm ; 
**she was worthy of ten times as 

ood a husband as I was.” And 

ere the young man, launched into 
such encomiums on his wife as 
effectually brought the blushes into 
her cheeks, and threw her into a 
state of embarrassment, that she was 
m_ able to extricate herself from 
by bringing forward thest out, little 
flaxen- fellow, who had been 
watching attentively the scene be- 
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fore him, alternately laughing and 
crying as the varied emotions of his 
seniors had affected him. ‘ Here,” 
said she, ‘‘is your grandson, after 
crossing the wide Atlantic to see 
you. 

And now the old man raised the 
little fellow in his arms, and pressing 
him to his heart, felt that he was 
richer than if all the Graydon es- 
tates, that had from time to time 

assed away from the family, had 

mn restored to him, and his son 
had added to the importance of his 
house by marrying into the proudest 
family in the land. As for the 
grand-dame, she poured out her love 
on her little grandson by pressing 
fondest kisses upon his smooth, 
chubby cheeks, vowing, and stead- 
fastly believing, that he was the 
sweetest and loyeliest child she had 
ever sat her eyes upon: 

Hitherto their friends, unwilling 
to intrude upon them on such an 
occasion, purposely remained 
apart ; but now, unable to restrain 
themselves further, they came for- 
ward, headed by Father Hogan, and 
heartily joined in the happy scene. 
Most of them having known Horace 
and his wife previous to their mar- 
riage, hailed the young couple as 
old friends, proud to renew their 
acquaintance and to cultivate the 
friendship of so worthy a pair. The 
ladies present, in particular, were 
assiduous in their attentions to the 
young wife, whose noble qualities, 
they felt, had obscured her humble 
birth, and even elevated her above 
themselves. 

“ Horace, my boy,” said the priest, 
wringing the young man’s hand, “ I 
am proud to meet you once more in 
your own home again. I always 
thought you had superior stuff in 
you, and now I find that I was 
right.—And now,” said he, address- 
ing young Mrs. Graydon, “ you and 
I must shake hands. I remember 
you when you were only the size of 
your own little boy there; and 
rr I never liked to say so to 
my old friends here, I always knew 
that in marrying you Horace had 
secured a wife of the right sort.” 

‘Yes, and so he has,” said old 
Mr. Graydon, taking his daughter- 
in-law by the hand, and leading her 
into the house. 

“ Sir, you have made a noble use 
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of your wealth,” said a strange pen- 
tleman, addressing Horace. “1am 
proud to have the honour of your 
acquaintance; your’e a wonderful 
young man, to have realised so much 
money inso shortatime. Fortune 
has rvedly favoured you.” 

“No, sir ; there you and I disa- 
gree,” said Horace gaily, as he 
wrung the gentleman's hand with 
hearty good will. “ Fortune, in the 
sense you use the word, had nothing 
to do with my success. Fortune, as 
it is called, is but a myth. Any 
man can succeed in bnsiness, if he 

the right 7 about doing so, 
at there lies all the difficulty.” 

“John, my old friend,” said 
another gentleman addressing old 
Graydon, “I wish you joy from 
the depths of my heart,—you have 
got back your ow again, and long 
may you and your wife enjoy it. 
Bat, Lotter than all, you have re- 
gained a son and daughter, a richer 
and worthier treasure than all the 
estates in the county combined. 
Had I such a son as Horace, and 
such a daughter-in-law as his wife. 
I should feel prouder that any man 
in the whole county.” 

“ And so would L too,” cried the 
priest with energy; but I must 
apprise the people—and the worthy 
man rushed out on the road, bare- 
headed as he was, and sent the 
welcome tidings around. A wild 
burst of cheers now rent the air, 
which was taken up by the various 
groups on the road, until the whole 
neighbourhood resounded with deaf- 
ening shouts of joy,—a genuine 
heartfelt rejoicing, that echoed 
through the glens and valleys, rever- 
berated on the hills, and filled the 
whole country with joy and happi- 
ness, waking up the drowsy rooks 
in the tall elms, and compelling them 
to join in the chorus of gladness. 

And now the people, overjoyed 
at the glad news, cut down branches 
of evergreens, and flourishing them 
round their heads and cheering 
vociferously, assembled in a wild, 

miscuous group, men and chil- 

n, around the house, like Birnam 
Wood at the Castle of Dunsinane, 
but with a much more peaceful in- 
tent; their object being to testify 
their joy at the happy events that 
had taken place, and to congratulate 
the landlord and his family. Young 
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Graydon must needs go out and 
meet them, astep which his father 
was unable to take from excess of 
his emotion. With beaming face 
and joyous heart, the young man 
cordially shook hands with those 
around him, recognising, as he did 
80, many an old acquaintance. His 
little son insisted on following the 
example set him, and, greatly to his 
own satisfaction and amusement, 
shook hands with every one. A 
stout young countryman now step 

forward, and raising the little fellow 
upon his shoulders, carried him, to 
his great delight, in triumph through 
the whole village. A joyful time 
was that in Cloonmore, on this 
happy Christmas Eve! Every one 
felt that in the good fortune that 
had befallen their landlord they 
had derived some especial benefit 
themselves. Bonfires blazed on the 
surrounding hills. Festivity and 
joy were expressed in every face, and 
loud was the sound of merriment 
that right in the peaceful village of 


Cloonmore. Never had merry 
Christmas been ushered in so 
cheerily. 


Old John Graydon and his son 
would not let their friends depart, 
but insisted on their remaining and 
spending with them the remainder 
of the day; and a joyous group 
gathered round Graydon’s hospi- 
table table, which they had so often 
been entertained at before. 

And now all their guests had re- 
tired, and the re-united family, sit- 
ting round the fire, unrestainedly 
opened their hearts to each other. 
The old couple now learned some- 
thing of the young people’s history ; 
how Horace and his wife had strug- 
gled on amid hardships, perplexities, 
and disappointments, through which 
Horace declared he was only steered 
by the courage, counsel, and skilful 
pilotage of his wife. How he ob- 
tained a clerkship in a large manu- 
facturing concern in one of the 
Western States of America, where, 
by attention to his business, he rose 
to a lucrative post ; how, by eco- 
nomy, they were enabled to save 
money, which Horace invested in 
the manufacture of an article in 
great demand amongst factory own- 
ers ; how he succeeded and enlarged 
his concerns, and ultimately became 
a large manufacturer himself, afford- 
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ing employment to hundreds of 
people, and wa sthen driving a large 
and successful trade; how, just as 
the sun of prosperity had begun to 
dawn upon them, the eldest child, a 
sweet blue-eyed yirl, who had cheer- 
ed them through their early strag- 
gles and shared in all their poverty 
and privation, was taken from them, 
and called away to Heaven; how 
they were for a time bowed down 
with affliction, and their hearts were 
near to breaking; but that, sus- 
tained by that religion which had 
supported them throughout all their 
trials, they learned to bend submis- 
sively to the will of God, and even 
to thank Him for having lent them 
their darling so long; and how, in 
all their hardships and perplexities, 
they had never ceased to think with 
affection of the dear old country, 
and the friends they had left behind 
them. 

And now, in their turn, the old 
couple confessed to the young people 
what they had never attempted to 
own to each other: how that, when 
their first ebullition of anger on 
Horace’s marriage had passed, and 
the shock their feelings of pride had 
sustained had subsided, they yearned 
to clasp their son to their bosom 
again,—to receive his wife, and for- 
give them both; but that, when- 
ever they were about to propose 
that course to each other, their 
pride, like a wicked demon, inter- 
vened, and choked their good inten- 
tions in their birth; how, for the 
ten years that they were separated, 
their lives had been one continued 
struggle between thenatural prompt- 
ings of their hearts, and the pride 
and prejudices that had blinded 
them ; how, by sophistry and sub- 
tlety of reasoning, they tried to jus- 
tify to themselves the course they 
had adopted, and that while appa- 
rently callous in their conduct, and 
even cheerful in their intercourse 
with society, yet that inwardly the 
canker-worm of remorse—the scath- 
ing tortures of an upbraiding con- 
science—had for these ten years been 
eating their hearts away; and 
how, on that very morning, great as 
was their regret at having, as they 
had supposed, been obliged to leave 
their beloved home, it was as no- 
thing compared to the poignancy of 
their grief, the anguish of the re- 
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morse they suffered on opening the 
secrets of their hearts to each other, 
and becoming fully sensible of their 
guilty, cruel conduct. 

But now, the clock upon the 
chimney-piece striking twelve, they 
bid each other a happy Christmas, 
and retire to rest. 


What a happy group was that on 
Christmas morning ! old John Gray- 
don and his wife, filled with grati- 
tude and happiness, proceeding to 
church with their son and daughter- 
in-law, and their little grandson. 
The old man led the way, with his 
daughter-in-law upon his arm, and 
his grandchild by the hand. His 
wife followed, proudly leaning on 
her son’s stout, sinewy arm. What 
cordial greetings they received, and 
what pleasant smiles welcomed them 
as they passedf*And when they 
had entered the sacred house, and 
taken their seats in the old family- 
pew, and the organ pealed forth its 
solemn notes, rejoicing, as it were, 
with them at the blessed anniver- 
sary they had met to celebrate, the 
hearts of the old couple swelled with 
gratitude for the mercies and bene- 
fits that had been showered upon 
them. God had remembered them 
in their adversity, and now they did 
not forget him in their prosperity. 

And now, once more, Horace Gray- 
don and his wife prepare to take 
their departure from Cloonmore, 
The old people, at first, supposed 
that they had returned to reside per- 
manently in Ireland, but Horace 
soon undeceived them. They loved 
their native country dearly, but, 
strange though it seemed, they prized 
their adopted one better. And so 
it is with most of those who have 
sojourned for any time in the western 
world. There is an undefined some- 
thing in the very air and soil of Ame- 
rica that fascinates all who have so- 
journed there, and impels them to 

refer that country to their own, 
ft is not the offspring of prejudice, 
nor does it arise from political con- 
siderations, for those whose affec- 
tions, prejudices, and associations, 
have been always with the old coun- 
try and its institutions, have, on 
arriving in America, become smitten 
with the contagion, and adopted 
the country in preference to their 
own. 
** No,” said Horace to his father, 
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who had been urging him to remain 
in Ireland—* no, father, I could not 
now content myself here. Although 
Ireland is my native land, and I 
have you and my mother around me, 
I still feel that I am in 6 a 
country. I cannot wade myse 
out of the feeling. oan is the 
only place where my eneamiee find 
scope, and where I can realise that 
perfect sense of ease and content- 
ment that is necessary to happiness. 
There, with the fertile plains, inter- 
minable in extent, and boundless 
a before me, I feel myself at 
ome. It is there that the mighty 
Anglo-Saxon race is destined to 
spread and flourish to an extent to 
which the history of civilisation hay 
not yet afforded a parallel. There, 
unpromising as affairs may appear to 
you, that race is destined to form 
one mighty homogeneous nation, 
which will yet become so vast in its 


Ir will very much illustrate and 
establish what has been advanced 
in the last number of the Dupin 
University Macazinx on the early 
monastic state in Ireland, to detail 
at some length the history of the 
Culdees. Inja remote corner of the 
world and in the sixth century, this 
celebrated monastic order com- 
menced. Distinguished for letters 
and an inviolable attachment to 
their religion, their adversaries, de- 
voted to the Roman See, have con- 
sigued their name and tenets to ob- 
Jivion ;} while others of inferior 
merit are pompously brought for- 
ward, and extolled for virtues which 
they never possessed, and for ac- 
tions which they never performed. 
Nor have those who collected 
wemorials of the champions of 
evangelical truth, recorded their 
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numbers, so boundless in its wealth, 
so eminent in science, literature, 
art—aye, and in morality, and all the 
virtues that give dignity to human 
nature—as will pale to insignificance 
the civilisation of the old world.. 
These are my sentiments, father ; 
and old as you are, if you would come 
with me to America, and make your- 
self acquainted with the people, they 
would be yours also before six months. 
But when I do return to my adopted 
country, father,” continued Horace,. 
softening with affection, ** it will be 
a source of true happiness to me and 
wy wife to know that we have seen 
you and my mother, to feel that we 
are friends ; and that you are both 
happy by your own firesides.” 

And so Horace Graydon and his 


wife once more turned their faces to- 


the West, and bade adieu to old 
Ireland, and all the dear friends 
they left there. W. H. B. 


merits ;? but the writings of Bede, 
Lhoyd, Usher, and above all, those 
of Sir Robert Sibbald? and Sir 


James Dalrymple‘ have placed 


their reputation and noble defence 
of their doctrines and liberties on 
the most solid basis. To restore 
them, and the lustre which their ac- 
tions acquired to their native coun- 
try, are the objects of this paper. 
Their name has given rise to vari- 
ous fanciful conjectures; Toland 
will have it, Ceili-de, the separated 
or espoused toGod.> Bishop Nicol- 
son® thinks it derived from Coul-du, 
a black hood, which, without au- 
thority, he supposes the principal 
part of their dress ; whereas from a 
passage in Bede,’ it is probable 
their garments were white. Shaw’ss 
Opinion is, that Ceil-de, or servant 
of God, was Latinised Keledeus and 


1 So unfriendly were the Columbean institutes to the cause of popery, that the 
festival of St. Columba was not permitted to be kept in Ireland, till 1,41. Burke, 


Hib. Domin. p. 22. 


* Catal. Test. Verit. Argent. 1562. Mosheim and others have omitted to mention 


them. 
8 History of Fife and Kinross, 
5 Toland’s Nazaren, p. 61. 
7 Vit. s. Cuthberti, c. 16. 


* History of Moray, p. 251. Buchan. 1.6. p. 181. 


* Collections for an History of Scotland. 
* Irish Hist. Library, preface. 
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Colideus, and in English Culdees. 
The great difficulty in accounting 
for the name of Culdee, arises from 
not knowing the precise time when 
it was given: if it was late, Nicol- 
son is probably right ; but not so, 
if early, for sanctity was attached 
to dress only by the late monastic 
orders, 

Columba, their founder, was born 
of illustrious parents, A.D. 522.' 
The fashions ofthe times and his own 
propensity led him to the cultiva- 
tion of ascetic virtues, and their 
pooperstory exercises. Monachism 

ad taken root in this kingdom, 
and was already flourishing in its 
numerous professors and learned 
seminaries, The most remarkable 
of the latter was that of St. Finian, 
at Clonard, where, at the age of 
twenty-five, we find St. Columba 
engaged in study, and acquiring 
the rudiments of that knowledge 
and discipline which were after- 
wards productive of such eminent 
advantages to Christianity in Ire- 
land, Scotland, and England. 

Having completed his monastic 
education, in 546 he founded the 
monastery of Durrogh, and estab- 
lished such admirable rules for his 
monks, that they soon became as 
conspicuous for erudition as sancity 
of manners,” and were from thence- 
forward distinguished by the ho- 
nourable appellation of Culdees. 
The Scots, rivals of the lrish in 
every branch of antiquities, have 
claimed these monks as their own, 
and as springing up in their coun- 
try so early as the beginning of the 
fourth century; nor did they want 
the aid of forged charters,’ or the 
plausible tales of elegant writers, 
to support this fiction, which ia 
full as probable, as that the idea of 
Culdeism had its origin in Greece.® 
Bishop Nicholson, no friend of the 
order, expressly says: “the Cul- 
dees were of the Irish rule, and 
carried into Scotland by St. Co- 
lumba, and from thence dispersed 
into the northern parts of Eng- 
land.” But to return to Columba. 
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Brilliant parts, and an unabating 
zeal in the service of religion, with 
a strain of powerful eloquence, 
exalted his reputation among his 
countryman to a degree scarcely 
inferior to that of the most cele- 
brated Apostles. Such talents 
were too large tobe confined within 
the narrow pale of a monkish cell, 
they were called forth to the regu- 
lation of state affairs,® and in these 
he held as decided a superiority. 
Amid this splendour of authority 
and of parts, it would have been 
miraculous if human weakness did 
not sometimes betray him into 
error, from which his biogra- 
- do not attempt to exculpate 

im. He instigated a bloody war 
without just cause, of which being 
made sensible, he abjured his native 
land by a voluntary exile, and im- 
posed on himself a mission to the 
unconverted Picts. Of this event 
Bede thus speaks :’ “In the year 
of our Lord’s incarnation 565, there 
came out of Ireland into Britain, a 
Presbyter and Abbot; a monk in 
life and habit, very famous, by 
name Columba, to preach the word 
of God to the provinces of the 
northern Picts. This Columba 
came into Britain, when ae 
Bridius, son of Meilochon, reigne 
over the Picts. It was in the ninth 
year of his reign that, by preaching 
and example, he converted this 
nation to the faith of Christ.” A 
few remarks will illustrate this 
extract. The proof is here direct 
and positive to the late reception 
of Christianity among the Picts. 
Ninian’s spiritual legation to the 
northern Picts is attended with too 
many improbabilities not to seem 
at least doubtful. If this be so, 
Columba and his disciples have 
clearly the merit of promulgating 
the Gospel with effect, notwith- 
standing the partial labours of 
earlier missionaries, and the date of 
the arrival of the Culdees in Scot- 
land is immovably fixed. 

Bede is very accurate in his de- 
scription of the profession and ex- 





1 He is commonly called Columbanus, but see that error corrected in Usser Prim. 


pp. 687, 689, 1131. 


* Moribus et vita parum vulgale obscrvationis. H. Boeth, p. 166. 
for a particular purpose, changes ‘ parum’ for patrum, 
* Ossian. 


Fordun, Boeth, ete. 
* Cressy’s Church History, p. 162. 
7 Lib. 3. ¢. 4. 


Broughton, 
True Memorial, p. 322. 

‘the battle of Lora. 

®° Adamnan, Vit. Columb. passim. 
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terior of Columba: “he was a 
resbyter and abbot, a monk in 
e and habit.” The ancient monks 
had no office in the Church, but 
retired from the common employ- 
ments of the world to study and 
devotion. If, says St. Jerome,! 
alluding to the practice of the 
eastern monks, you will enter on 
the ministry of the Church, and 
rform the functions of the priest- 
heed, keep in towns; but if you 
would beamork, that is, a solitary, 
what do you do in towns, which 
are no habitations for monks, but 
for those who love the world? 
According to Dionysius Areopagita, 
the most excellent state among the 
laics is the boly monks, called 
Ascetics. Pope Gregory, in many 
parts of his epistles, expresses his 
disapprobation of having priests 
chosen for abbots, for the clerical, 
adds he,is perfectly distinct from 
the monastic order. Nor had 
monkish abbots the priesthood an- 
tecedent to the tweifth century? 
Columba, then, was no anchorite or 
Sarabaite, but a Canobite; not 
only connected with, but the head 
of a regularcommunity. By being 
a presbyter and abbot, we are to 
understand such a junction as was 
not only bighly honourable, but 
very unusual. 
pon account of his preaching, 
example, and success, was the Isle 
of Hy given him, whereon to con- 
struct a monastery. This isle is 
one of the Hebudes or Hebrides, 
not large, but sufficient, says Bede, 
for the maintenance o! five families, 
according tothe computation of the 
English. It was called by the 
Scots, I, Hy, Hu, and Hui; these 
are obviously the Gothic Ai, 
Ei,® referring to its oval, or egg- 
like sha e. By the Picts it was 
called Onas, and from both, was 
made Ionas, or as it at present is 
named, Jona. This accidental com- 
ound, which in Hebrew signifies a 
ove, as Columba does in Latin, 






1 Ad Paulin. 








did not escape the notice of the 
learned in Hy. Adamnan, one of 
its abbots, early remarked it, and 
from what he says on the occasion, 
there is reason to believe that 
Greek and Oriental literature was 
not unknown in that seminary. Mr. 
Pennant describes it as three miles 
long and one broad, and details at 
some length its antiquities. It was 
in the genuine spirit of monkery 
that Columba selected an island for 
his retreat: at once a barrier against 
the intrusions of curiosity, and the 
impertinence of visitors, and he was 
closely imitated by his disciples. 
Bede proceeds :—‘* Before Columba 
came into Britain, he formed a noble 
monastery in Ireland, called Dear- 
mach, from which and Hy, many 
others, by his disciples, have been 
propagated in Britain and Ireland. 
Over all, this Island-abbey, where 
he lies interred, has supreme rule. 
It is always wont to have a presby- 
ter-abbot for its rector: and even 
the bishops themselves, after an 
unusual or inverted order, ought to 
be subject, according to the exam- 
ple of that first docior, who was 
no bishop, but a presbyter and 
monk.” 

Dearmach, mentioned by Bede, 
Camden, and Walsh, is supposed to 
be Armagh, but improperly; the 
word is Doir-magh, commonly writ- 
ten Durrogh, and which Bede and 
Adamnan rightly interpret—* the 
oaken field.” 

From Bede’s saying the bishops 
were subject to the abbots of Hy, 
and some absurd amplifications of 
Fordun Major, and Hector Boethius, 
affirming the Scottish Church was 
originally ruled by monks, who 
were only presbyters, Selden, Blon- 
del, Smectymnus, and the London 
Ministers jus divinum, took occa- 
sion to ground arguments in favour 
of the antiquity of presbyterianism 
and its precedence of episcopal 
church government. Rather the 
eminence of the writers than the 





® Concil. Pictav. A.p. 1100. And Lettere Ecclesiastiche di Pomp. Saruelli. Ep. 
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validity of their proofs, made an 
impression on the public. In the 
warmth of controversy, the things 
that would have ended the dispute 
are passed over. One instance will 
suffice: Oswald sends to the Cul- 
dees, ‘‘ad majores natu Scotorum, 
petens ut sibi mitteretur An- 
tistes.” Upon this, “accepit 
Aidanum pontificem.” Again, 
** veniente ad se episcopo.” In these 
notices in Bede the very foundation 
of Selden’s and his brethren’s argu- 
ments is effectually sapped. Bishop 
Lhoyd has completely prostrated 
the adversaries of his order, and 
demonstrated episcopacy to be co- 
eval with Christianity in these 
isles.2 I shall take the liberty to 
add a few observations which did 
not occur to him. 

There were but two episcopal 
sees in Scotland in those early 
ages; one for the Picts at Aber- 
nathy, the other for the Scots at 
Iona or Hy. Their dioceses were 
regionary,’ and like the Irish 
Bishops of those times, they exer- 
cised their functions at large. Thus, 
about the year 560, Columbanus is 
stiled by Adamnan, “ Episcopus 
Laginensis,” or Bishop of Leinster. 
Bede’s words imply, that Bishops 
were established in Scotland imme- 
diately on its conversion, otherwise 
how could they be subject to the 
abbot’s power? The Irish multi- 
plied bishops, like the Eastern 
church, for the extension of Chris- 
tianity depended on them; conse- 
quently the Irish missionaries esta- 
blished episcopacy wherever they 
preached; and hence our annals 
testify* that there were a bishop 
and abbot together at Hy at this 
time. Before Columba had fixed 
the seat of his little spiritual king- 
dom at Iona, his character had risen 
toa great height. The controversies 
of kings were settled by him: he 
could therefore easily procure 
what places or powers were most 
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aggrandisement of his institutions : 
a prince at once his debtor and 
admirer could refuse nothing he 
asked, or which royalty could be- 
stow. The canons of general and 
provincial councils, and these con- 
firmed by an imperial law,. placed 
absolutely the discipline, care, and 
correction of monks in the hands 
of the bishop. Brideus inverted 
this order, and bestowed those 
rights on Columba, together with 
the alloidiality of Hy, and inci- 
dental prerogatives, thereby sub- 
jecting the = to his temporal 
power, without, however, affecting 
the inherent rights of episcopacy, 
as is evident from the respect 
Columba himself paid to a bishop 
at the consecration ofthe eucharistic 
elements. 

In the observation of Easter, Co- 
lumba was a Quartadeciman : he left 
it in charge to his religious at Hy, to 
keep it from the 14th to the 20th of 
the moon, which they did to the year 
716. This eminent missionary, worn 
out in the service of religion, died at 
Hy, A.D. 597, aged seventy-five years. 
To distinguish him from others of 
the same name, he was called Colum- 
celle, from being the father of above 
a hundred monasteries. Bede, 
though closely attached to the see 
of Rome, yet with truth and candour 
confesses the merits of the Culdees. 
** Whatever he was himself,” says 
he, “ we know of him for certain that 
he left successors renowned for much 
continence, the love of God, and 
regular observance. It is true they 
followed uncertain rules in the ob- 
servation of the great festival,® as 
having none to bring them the syno- 
dical decrees for the keeping of 
Easter, by reason of their being 
seated so far from the rest of the 
world; therefore, only practising 
such works of charity and piety as 
they could learn from the propheti- 
cal, evangelical, and apostolical writ- 
ings.” ‘Their warmest panegyrist 
could not pronounce a finer eulogium 


conductive to the convenience and 
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on the purity of their faith and in- 

tegrity of their practice. It is true, 
they did not adopt the corruptions 
of the Anglo-Saxon Church, or the 
superstitions which had contami- 
nated Christianity. For centuries 
they preserved their countrymen 
from the baneful contagion, and at 
length fell a sacrifice in defence of 
their ancient faith. 

The abbots, who succeeded Co- 
lumba in Hy, were Baithen in 597 ; 
Fergnanus in 598 ; Segienus in 623 ; 
Suibney in 652 ; Cummineus in 657 ; 
Failbeus in 669; Adamnan in 679; 
Conain in 704; and Canchad in 710. 
No sooner had the papal power got 
footing in England, than it made 
attempts on our Irish Church, but 
the Culdees, the most celebrated 
for learning and sanctity, opposed it, 
and their vigorous opposition re- 
tarded its success. It was not a 
doubtful ray of science and super- 
stition, as Gibbon remarks, that 
those monks diffused over the nor- 
thern regions. Superstition, on the 
contrary, found them her most de- 
termined foes ; and of their learning, 
let the reader judge from Cummian’s 
letter to Segienus, abbot of Hy. 
Cummian was desirous to bring the 
Culdees over to the Roman man- 
ner of celebrating the paschal festi- 
val, and addresses his treatise to 
Solienus, as head of the Columbean 
monasteries, and the other regents 
of these seminaries.? He tells them 
he does not presumptuously or in- 
considerately offer this apology to 
them ; nor wasit disrespect for their 
‘customs, or the pride of worldly 
wisdom, that induced him to under- 
take the discussion of the paschal 
controversy. That after the intro- 
duction of the cycle of 532 years, he 
was silent for a year, neither pre- 
suming to praise or blame it. Dur- 
ing this interval he examined the 
Scriptures and the history of cycles. 
The types of the paschal ceremonies 
in Exodus he illustrates by the com- 
ments of Origen and St. Jerome; and 
adverting to the oriental custom, 
with much acuteness, he endeavours 
to evince the impropriety of the Irish 
manner of keeping Easter. He in- 





sists largely on the unity of the 
Roman, Jerusalem, Antiochian, and 
Alexandrian Churches, on the de- 
crees of the Nicene council, and on 
that of Orleans on this subject. He 
cites St. Jerome warning the faithful, 
of Jews, heretics, and conventicles, 
entertaining perverse opinions. ‘‘ Do 
yon consider,” says he, ‘‘ which are 
the conventicles here spoken of, 
whether those who agree in the ob- 
servation of the holy solemnities, or 
the Britons and Irish, placed on the 
extremity of the earth, are as it were 
a tetter on the globe.” “ You,” 
addressing himself as before, “are 
the heads and eyes of the people; if 
through your means they continue 
obstinate in error, the blood of each 
soul shall be required of you. Our 
elders simply and faithfully observed 
what, in their days, they knew to be 
best; but they left in command to 
try all things, and hold fast that 
which was right.” 

He then proceeds to establish the 
doctrine of the Church’s unity, on the 
authority of Scripture, reason, and 
on that St. Austin, St. Jerome, Cy- 
prian, and Gregory. He then enters 
on an account of the various cycles, 
as those of Patrick, Anatolius, Theo- 
philus, Dionysius, Cyril, Morinus, 
Austin, Victor, Pachomius, and the 
Nicene. Throughout his letter he 
every where discovers great inge- 
nuity and erudition, with much know- 
ledge of the sacred writings. The 
works of Jerome, Origen, Cyril, 
Cyprian, and Gregory, are often 
quoted by him, as are the acts of the 
Nicene and other councils. Nor was 
he inattentive to his state, for in the 
conclusion he entreats them to cor- 
rect whatever may appear uncouth 
or vicious in its composition. In 
this tract we can discover Cum- 
mian’s acquaintance with the doc- 
trine of time and the chronological 
characters. He is no stranger to 
the solar, lunar, and bissextile years, 
to the epactal days and embolismal 
months, nor to the names of the 
Hebrew, Macedonian, and Egyptian 
months. To examine the various 
cyclical systems, and to point out 
their construction and errors, re- 
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quired no mean abilities: a large 
portion of Greek and Latin litera- 
ture was also indispensibly necessary. 
Though a man of learning, Cummian 
apostatised, and listened to Roman 
emissaries. Like all new converts, 
he sees nothing but error and corrup- 
tion in the religion he left. He up- 
braids the Irish with dissenting 
from the Greek, Hebrew, Scythian, 
and Egyptian Churches, and the 
Roman, in the observation of the 
paschal festival,—that it was here- 
tical pravity to affirm Rome erred, 
Jerusalem erred, and that the 
Britons and Scots were alone wise. 
He tells them that in the synod of 
Lene, or Leighlin, where the 
abbots, the successors of Ailbe, 
Kiaran, Brendan, Nessan, and 
Lugid were assembled, it was deter- 
mined to send to Rome to know 
how the festival was kept, which 
on their return they reported to be 
every where the same, and differ- 
ent from the Irish: that thereupon 
it was resolved to conform to the 
practice of the universal Church. 
These missionaries brought back 
with them, from the Italian me- 
tropolis, holy relics and sacred 
writings ; ‘in which,” says Cum- 
mian, ‘‘ was proved to be the power 
of God: for I saw with mine eyes 
a blind maiden restored to her 
sight by them, a paralytic made to 
walk, and many evil spirits cast 
out. However,” adds he, “ there was 
a whited wall,” supposed to be St. 
Munnou, *‘ who recanted and re- 
turned to the traditions of his 
fathers, whom God, I hope, will 
strike in some signal manner.” 
Here we perceive the intolerance of 
Cummian’s new religion. 

In 635, Oswald, Prince of Nor- 
thumberland, who had received 
baptism among the Irish, and was 
no admirer of Roman innovations, 
sent to Hy, for a Culdees bishop 
to instruct his people in evangelical 
truths. He took no notice of 
Paulinus, the ancient prelate of York, 
nor of James, the deacon, his com- 

ion, for they were devoted to 

me. Aidan, an Irishman, and a 
Culdee of Hy, was consecrated and 
sent. He was a man,” says Bede, 
“ of the greatest modesty, piety, and 
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moderation; having a zeal for God, 
but not fully according to knowledge, 
for he kept the Lord’s day of Easter 
according to the custom of his coun- 
try. This abatement of his merit 
could not be passed over by an eleve 
of Rome, but it is conveyed in no 
rancorous or intolerant language. 
“‘ The king,” continues Bede, “ gave 
the bishop the Isle of Lindisfarn, on 
the coast of Northumberland, for his 
episcopal see. Gregory had before 
fixed theseeat York: this nomination 
Aidan rejected for two reasons : first, 
it was not agreeable to the spirit of 
Culdeism, which chose islands in 
preference to the mainland, as its 
master, Columba, did ; and, secondly, 
as it would be an acquiescence in 
the decision of the ecm pon- 
tiff, which the Irish hierarchy, 
complete and independent in it- 
self, never submitted to. Oswald 
personally attended Aiden’s minis- 
try. When the latter preached, 
not perfectly understanding the 
Anglo-Saxon tongue, the king 
was interpreter, for during his exile 
in Ireland he had learned the 
language of the Isle. Numbers 
of Culdees daily arrived from Ire- 
land : those who were priests bap- 
tised the converted ; numbers flock- 
ed to them, and the Church of 
Christ was greatly enlarged. Aidan 
gave a luminous example of charity, 
piety, and abstinence, and recom- 
mended his doctrine by his 
practice.” Thus far Bede, whose 
third book of Ecclesiastical History 
is principally employed in praise 
of the Culdees. Wherever he men- 
tions their dissent from Rome, (and 
this was their only crime,) he does 
it with great delicacy ; and when he 
says it was from ignorance of syno- 
dical decrees, we have seen he endan- 
gers his veracity in such an excuse. 

Aidan died in 651; he was suc- 
ceeded by Finan, an Irishman and 
Culdee, of Hy : he baptised Peada, 
prince of the middle Angles, and 

ave him Diuma, a Culdee, for his 
Bishop. After Diuma, Ceolla, an- 
other Culdee, was advanced to 
the episcopate of Mercia, but he 
resigned and retired to Hy. To 
the apostolic labours of the Cul- 
dean missionaries were the Northern 


1 The very words of Bede: Doctrinum ejus id maxime commendabat omnibus, 
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English indebted for their conver- 
sion; and Doctor Innet, in his 
learned Origines Anglicane, records 
their exertions in honourable terms. 

Finan departed this life, A.D. 
661, and Colman, a Culdee of Hy, 
came in his room. He was an 
intrepid opposer of papal doc- 
trines, as his disputation with 
the Romanists who supported them 
fully proves. King Oswy, who pre- 
sided at this conference at Whitby, 
had been too much tampered with by 
the Romish party to be a fair arbi- 
trator. Colman, when he found his 
opinions rejected, collected all the 
Trish Culdees at Lindisfarn, and about 
thirty monks, who were studying 
there, and stopping at Hy, he sailed 
to Ireland. Immediately the Culdees 
were everywhere expelled by Oswy, 
and replaced by Benedictines. Not 
contented with this triumph, the 
Romish clergy used Egfrid, King of 
Northumberland, to wreak their ven- 
geance, a few years after, on the 
diffident Irish, a harmless and inno- 
cent people (says Bede, pitying their 
calamities), and always friendly to 
the English. Johnson, in his notes 
on the Saxon councils, throws some 
light on the transactions at Whitby : 
“The conference was held in the 
presence of King Oswy, in a nun- 
nery erected by Hilda, the abbess. 
Two Irish bishops were there, but 
Colman was the principal advo- 
cate for the British and Irish 
Easter, and Wilfrid, chief speaker for 
the Roman. Oswy, who had kept 
the Irish manner, yielded to Wilfrid, 
because he was told St. Peter was 
the author of the Roman manner, 
and that he was the key-keeper of 
heaven, from which Oswy desired 
not to be excluded. The two Irish 
Bishops went away unconvinced ; 
the king pronounced sentence for 
himself only and for his family ; 
for before this he had kept his 
Easter sometimes, while his Queen, 
who was a Kentish lady, and fol- 
lowed the Roman manner, was in 
her Palm Sunday. Oswy passed 
sentence, not in consideration of 
the merits of the cause, but in 
honour of St. Peter. Theodore 
made great exertions for the ob- 
servance of this Roman Easter, 


practice till about the year 800, 
and then Elbodeus, a bishop of their 
own, brought them into it.” The 
controversy on this subject may be 
seen in Usher, and other ecclesias- 
tical writers. At length Adamnan 
the Culdean abbot of Hy, aposta- 
tised, and by the instigations of 
Ceolfred, Abbot of Girwy, Naitan, 
King of the Picts, expelled the Cul- 
dees from Hy. This happened A,p. 
717. Thus expired those illustrious 
seminaries of Culdees at Hy and 
Lindisfern. After bravely preserving 
their tenets for more than a cen- 
tury against the secret machinations 
and open violence of their enemies, 
at length they fell a sacrifice to 
encroaching ambition and spiritual 
intolerance. A great access, says 
Cressy, ina high tone of exultation, 
was made to the lustre of this year 
by the conversion (conversion !) of 
the monks of Hy, and all the mo- 
nasteries and churches subject to 
them, to the unity of the Catholic 
Church. 

The monasteries of Columba were 
the bright constellations of our 
hemisphere, enlightening every part 
with the brilliant radiance of the 
gospel and learning. Theodore, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, says 
Innet, set up schools in every place 
to out-do the Irish and break the 
interest of the Quartadecimans, for 
so the Culdees were called. They 
continued, as an excellent writer 
observes,! until a new race of monks 
arose, as inferior to them in learn- 
ing and piety, as they surpassed 
them in wealth and ceremonies, by 
which they captivated the eyes and 
infatuated the minds of men. 

It would be doing injustice to 
the subject, and leaving this little 
history imperfect, to omit some 


‘practices of the Culdees which de- 


serve notice. They, as well as the 
British monks, supported them- 
selves by the labour of their hands. 
In this they resembled their arche- 
types of the East. The Culdees 
were married, but when it came to 
their turn to officiate they did not 
cohabit with their wives. By the 
twenty-eighth canon of the African 
code, sub-deacons, who handle the 
holy mysteries, deacons, priests, 
and bishops are directed at their 
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. several terms to abstain from their 
wives. By terms, as explained by 
the thirteenth of the;Trullan canons, 
are meaut the times of their minis- 
tration; or, as the old scholiast 
on the third African understands it, 
some time before and after the 
Eucharist,—a practice derived from 
Egypt to the Jews, and from them 
adopted by Christians. Celibacy 
was unknown for the first three 
hundred years of the Church. 
Northumberland was converted by 
Trish Culdees ; in 950 the priests of 
that country published canons ; one 
was, ‘‘if a priest dismiss one wife 
and take another, let him be an 
anathema. Here the censure falls 
on second marriages. The Culdees 
in St. Andrew’s were married to the 
year 1100. 

The registry of St. Andrew’s in- 
forms us, that the Culdees, relaxing 
in discipline, were deprived of their 
possessions, but King Alexander 
restored them conditionally, that 
they should be more attentive in 
attending divine service, which they 
neglected, except when the king or 
Wakes was present, performing, 
however, their own office in their 


own way in a small corner of the 


church. This account is obscure, 
merely because the truth is not re- 
lated. For the registry acquaints 
us, when Alexander began the re- 
form in the church of St. Andrew, 
there was no one to serve at the altar 
of the blessed apostle, St. Andrew, 
or to celebrate mass. This shews 
that the Culdees, who were settled 
there, paid no respect to these holy 
relics or to the mass, but chose 
rather to forfeit their church and 
property than desert their princi- 
ples; preferring their ancient office 
with integrity of heart, in a corner, 
to the possession of the choir and 
its superstitious pageantry. Their 
office was Gallican, but very dif- 
ferent from the Roman. e are 
sure it was not the mass, which 
Pope Gregory confesses was the 
work of a private person, and not of 
Apostolic authority.1_ The Anglo- 
Saxons accepted the Roman office, 
but the Britons and Irish retained 
their primitive forms, 


1 Epist. 63. 1. 7. 
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The conduct of the Romanist to 
wards the Culdees was uniformly 
persecuting in every place. A char- 
ter of David, King of Scotland, re- 
cites, that he had given to the 
Canons of St. Andrew the Isle of 
Lochleven to institute there the 
canonical rule, and that the Cal- 
dees, its ancient possessors, if they 
thought fit to conform to that rule, 
live peaceably and in subjection 
to the Canons, might continue 
there; but if they rejected these 
terms, they were to be expelled. 
This proposal, incompatible with 
their principles, not being acceded 
to, they were ejected. “In the 

reater churches in Ulster, as at 

Juaninnis and Daminnis, and par- 
ticularly at Armagh, in our me- 
mory,” says Archbishop Usher, 
“were priests called Culdees, who 
celebrated divine service in the 
choir, their president was styled 
Prior of the Culdees, and he acted 
as preecentor.” It was not easy to 
eradicate a reverence founded on 
solid piety, exemplary charity, and 
superior learning, or to commit 
sudden violence on characters where 
such qualities were found. The 
Romish emissaries were therefore 
obliged to exert all their cunning to 
remove those favourable prejudices, 
and where force could not, seduction 
often prevailed. The alternative of 
expulsion or acquiescence iiust ever 
strongly operate on human imbe- 
cility : in a few instances the latter 
was chosen. Thus, aboutthe year 
1127, Gregory, abbot of the Cul- 
dean monastery of Dunkeld, and 
Andrew his successor, were made 
Bishops, the first of Dunkeld, the 
other of Caithness. The last-cited 
intelligent antiquary confirms the 
wary manner in which the Culdees 
were treated, as making their 
abbots bishops, and preservin 
to those who had parishes their 
benefices during life. ‘The same 
a" was followed in Ireland. 

he president of the Culdees was 
made precentor; he was to have 
the most honourable seat at table 
and every respect from his corps. 
Such little distinctions, while they 
flattered and saved appearances, 


2 Priori Colideorum locus primus in mensa, et a Colideis ceteris reverentia 
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were fatal to the Culdees; many 
breaches were made in their rights, 
and at last they lost all their pri- 
vileges, their old institute, and re- 
tained barely the name of their 
pristine celebrity. Such as they 
were in latter ages, they continued 
to exist, and so late as 1625, they 
had considerable property in Ar- 
magh, as seven townlands, with 
smaller parcels, a great number 
of rectories, vicarages, tithes, mes- 
guages, and houses. 


Let us now attend to the anti- 
uities of one of their ancient seats : 
is in old records is named Inche- 
nemeo, corrupted from Innisnabeo, 
or the “ Island of the living,” but, 
from its situation, most commonly 
called Monaincha, or the “ Bogg 
Isle.” It lies about a mile sout 
from the road leading from Burros- 
in-Ossory to Roscrea, and about 
three miles from the latter. Gi- 
aldus Cambrensis, who came here 
with King John in 1185, thus 
speaks of it:! “In North Munster 
is a lake containing two Isles :? in 
the greater is a church of the 
ancient religion, and in the lesser, 
a chapel wherein a few monks, call 
ed Culdees, devoutly serve God. In 
the greater, no woman or any ani- 
mal of the feminine gender ever 
enters, but it immediately dies. 
This has been proved by many ex- 
periments. In the lesser isle, no one 
ean die, hence it is called, ‘ Insula 
Viventum’ or the island of the living. 
Often people are afflicted with dis- 
eases in it, and are almost in the 
onies of death: when all hopes of 
life are at an end, and that the rich 
‘would rather quit the world than lead 
longer a life of misery, they are put 
into a little boat and wafted over to 
the larger isle, where, as soon as they 
land, they expire.” Thus far our 
author. This Insula Viventum is 
exactly the same as the Icelandic 
Udainsaker, or the land of the im- 
mortals, and of which Bartholine 
tells us: that this place is situated 
in North Iceland: that the natives 
believe no one can die there, al- 
though labouring under a deadly 
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sickness, (etiamsi letali morbo infec- 
tum,) until he is carried out of its 
— that therefore the inha- 
itants have deserted it, fearing all 
the terrors of death, without en- 
joying the prospect of release. 
Monaincha is situated almost in 
the centre of a widely-extended bog, 
called the bog of Monela, and seems 
a continuation of the bog of Allen, 
which runs from east to west, 
through the kingdom. Since the 
age of Cambrensis, and from the 
operation of natural causes, the 
lesser Isle is now the greater, and 
Monaincha, which contains about 
two acres of dry arable ground, is 
of greater extent than the women’s 
island. Inthe latter is a small chapel, 
and in the former the Culdean 
abbey, and an oratory to the east 
of it. Monaincha is elevated a little 
above the surrounding bog; the 
soil gravel and small stones. We 
may easily uuderstand what Cam- 
brensis means by the Church here 
being of the “old religion.” The 
Culdees, its possessors, had not even 
at this period, when the Council of 
Cashel had decreed uniformity of 
faith and practice, conformed to the 
reigning superstition: they served 
God in this wild and dreary retreat, 
sacrificing all the flattering prospects 
of the world for their ancient doc- 
trine and discipline. Their bitterst 


enemies bear testimony to their 
extraordinary purity an pty In 
more places than one of his Topo- 


graphy, Cambrensis mentions this 
ancient religion as existing in many 
arts of Ireland: his language 
reathes the vindictive spirit of 
their old persecutors. “ There is,” 
says he, “a lake in Ulster, in which 
is an Isle divided into two parts: in 
the one, which is pleasant and 
beautiful, is a church of the ortho- 
dox faith; the other rough and 
horrible, and inhabited by demons.” 
In the latter the Culdees, no doubt, 
resided. 

When Columba selected islands 
above other places for his monks, 
he closely imitated the first pro- 
fessors of the ascetic life. A Latin 





1 Topog. 2 c. 4. p. 716. 


2 This was Thuomond, which was one of the seven independent provinces of 
Ireland, ruled by the O’ Briens, at the Norman invasion. 


3 Devote Deum deserviurt, says Cambrensis of the Monaincha Culdees, and the 


Welsh Culdees he styles, Monachi religiosissimi. 


4 Topog. p. 717-728. 
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poet thus writes about the year 

417 :— 

Processu pelagi jam se Capraria tollit, 
Squallit ludifugis inoue phone viris. 

Tpsi se monachos, Graio cognomine, 


dicunt, 
Quod soli nullo vivere teste volunt. 


The monasteries in the isles of 
Canobus and Lerins were, very 
early, famous.' The Scottish isles 
were filled with Culdees, and their 
insular establishments in Wales and 
Ireland were numerous. 

Cambrensis tells us no one ever 
died or could die in Monaincha, 
thereby insinuating that death, the 
only comfort of the wretched and 
diseased, was denied to the heretical 
isle. But this is a shameful and 
mean perversion of the honourable 
denomination of Innisnabeo, or the 
island of the Living, given from 
remote ages to Monaincha. Bucha- 
nan expressly assures us, the cells of 
the Culdees were converted into 
churches; so that it was not in 
the gross and vulgar sense, given 
by Cambrensis, the name is to be 
understood, of no one ever dying 
there, but in a refined and spiritual 
one, of men acquiring immor- 
tality by the exercises of religion 
and the cultivation of virtue. In 
Scotland are many small isles, named 
the Islands of Saints, wherein people 
have a most superstitious desire of 
being interred, which Pennant erro- 
neously supposes to arise from the 
fear of having their bodies devoured 
on the mainland by wolves ; but the 
true reason is, the holiness of these 
places, sanctified by the residence 
of Culdees, and before them by the 
Druids. 

The length of our Culdean abbey, 
in Monaincha, is thirty-three feet, 
the breadth eighteen. The nave is 
lighted by two windows to the 
south, and the chancel by one at 
its east end. The former are con- 
tracted arches, the latter fallen down. 
The height of the portal, or western 
entrance, is seven feet three inches 
to the fillet, by four feet six inches 
wide. The arch of this, and that of 
the choir are semicircular. Sculp- 
ture seems here to have exhausted 
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her treasures. A nebule mould- 
ing adorns the outward semicircle 
of the portal, a double nebule 
with beads the second, a chevron 
the third, interspersed with the 
triangular frette, roses, and other 
ornaments. It is also decorated 
with chalices, artfully made at 
every section of the stone, so as to 
conceal the joint. The stones are 
of a whitish ent, brought from the 


neighbouring hills of Ballaghmore : 
me rous, they have suffered 
muc m the weather; but the 


columns of the choir are of an harder 
texture (though grits), close-grained 
and receiving a good polish. Being 
of a reddish colour, they must have 
been handsome objects. They were 
quarried on the south-west side of 
the bog, and are a species of lapidum 
schistarum, splitting into lamin, 
six feet long, with which most of 
the Abbey ‘is cased without. By 
some accident ashen keys have been 
dropped on the walls of this build- 
ing, In a number of years they have 
become large trees. Their roots 
have insinuated into every crevice, 
burst the walls every where, and 
threaten the whole with ruin. Such 
was the state of the Roman edifices, 
after the destruction of the capi- 
tal by the Goths, as is minutely 
and affectedly described by Cassi- 
odorus. 

It will readily occur, how great 
must have been the labour and ex- 
pence of transporting the materials 
of this and the other structures in 
cots of excavated trees to Monaincha, 
and before this was done, the carry- 
ing them a great distance over a 
deep, miry, and shaking bog, before 
they reached the margin of the water. 
It appears by the tradition of the old 
inhabitants, that about a century 
the island was not accessible but in 
boats; every drain for the springs, 
and every for the river Nore 
being choked up with mud and 
fallen trees; the surface, in conse- 
quence, tg a vast extent, was covered 
with water. Present appearances 
fully confirm this account. 

Adjoining the abbey, on the north 
side, was the prior’s chamber, which 





1 Hieron. Prolog. ad Reg. Pachom. Savaro. Not, in Sid. Apoll. The Teutonic 


peeele held doth islands and lakes sacred. 
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Tacit. Ger. ¢.40. Greg. Turon. de Glor, 


Tacitus mentions a—castum nemus,—an unpolluted Druidic grove im an 


isle. ‘The monks adopted the holiness of such places into their ritual, 
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communicated with the church by a 
door with a Gothic arch. There were 
a good garden and orchard, in the 
memory of living people, and many 
heaps of stones, and some crosses, 
were dispersed over the isle. 

At what time the present Abbey 
of Monaincha was built is not easy 
to determine. The poverty and 
fewness of the Culdees in this isle in 
the age of Cambrensis, and his omis- 
sion of their beautiful fabric, strong- 
ly incline me to think, that the 
Abbey was constructed after this 
author wrote. Bentham describes 
the Norman style of ecclesiastical 
architecture in general use to the 
end of the first Henry’s reign, a.D. 
1135, to be constituted of circular 
round-headed doors, massive pillars, 
with a kind of regular base and 
capital, and thick walls.' The 
arches were adorned with the 
various mouldings, like those al- 
ready noticed on the western portal 
of our church. But besides this 
Saxon or early Norman, we dis- 
cover plainly the Gothic style mixed 
with it at Monaincha, which style 
Ducarel*? supposes to have been in- 
troduced about the end of thetwelfth 
century, and he further observes, 
that this mixture of styles was fre- 
quently used for ornament or beauty. 


1 Antiquities of Ely, p. 34. 
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If we acquiesce in the opinion of 
these ingenious and learned anti- 
quaries, the date of our Abbey will 
be about the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century,at which time Augus- 
tinians were settled there, and the 
Culdees removed to Corbally, a small 
distance from their formerresidence, 
where they erected a curious little 
chapel, of a cruciform shape, the 
windows long and very narrow: it 
still remains in tolerable preserva- 
tion. The Augustinians did not 
appear in this kingdom until 1193, 
for at that time Karl Strongbow 
brought four from Bodmyn in Corn- 
wall, to his Abbey of Kells, in the 
county of Kilkenny, which he had 
dedicated to this order; so that 
here are circumstances and a co- 
incidence in point of time agreeing 
very well with the conjecture re- 
specting the age of our Monaincha 
Monastery. As to its being under 
the invocation of the blessed Virgin, 
St. Hilary,and St, Donan, the monks 
of St. Austin might have deserted 
it, and others of different orders 
possess it. Wherever the influence 
of Rome prevailed, the Culdees 
were removed, and Columba hiw- 
self was not supplicated in Ireland 
as a patron saint before the ycar 
1741. 


Anglo-Norman Antiquities, p. 1(2. 
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